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CHAPTER VIII. 


Wnuewn the news of the disastrous 
day at Sedan reached Paris, the first 
effect was that of timid consterna- 
tion. ‘There were a few cries of 
Déchéance ! fewer still of Vive la 
République! among the motley 
crowds; but they were faint, 
and chiefly by: ragged gamins. A 
small body repaired to Trochu and 
offered him the sceptre, which he 
politely declined. A more impor- 
tant and respectable body—for it 
comprised the majority of the Corps 
Legislatif—urged Palikao to accept 
the temporary dictatorship, which 
the War Minister declined with 
equal politeness. In both these 
overtures it was clear that the im- 
pulse of the proposers was toward 
any form of government rather than 
republican. The sergens de ville 
were sufficient that day to put down 
riot. They did make a charge on a 
mob, which immediately ran away. 

The morning of that day the 
Council of Ten were summoned by 
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Lebeau—minus only Rameau, who 
was still too unwell to attend, and 
the Belgian, not then at Paris ; but 
their place was supplied by the two 
travelling’ members, who had been 
absent from the meeting before re 

corded. These were conspirators 
better known in history than those 
I have before described ; profes- 
sional conspirators—personages who 
from their youth upwards had done 
little else but conspire. Following 
the discreet plan pursued elsewhere 
throughout this humble work, I 
give their names other than they 
bore. One, a very swarthy and ill- 
favoured man, between forty and 
fifty, I call Paul Grimm—by origin 
a German, but by rearing and char 

acter French ; from the hair on his 
head, staring up rough and ragged 
as a bramble-bush, to the soles of 
small narrow feet, shod with dainty 
care, he was a personal coxcomb, 
and spent all he could spare on his 
dress, A clever man, not ill edu-- 
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cated—a vehement and effective 
speaker at a club. Vanity and an 
amorous temperament had made him 
a conspirator, since he fancied he 
interested the ladies more in that 
capacity than any other. His com- 
panion, Edgar Ferrier, would have 
been a journalist, only hitherto his 
opinions had found no readers ; the 
opinions were those of Marat. He 
rejoiced in thinking that his hour 
for glory, so long deferred, had now 
arrived. He was thoroughly sin- 
cere : his father and grandfather had 
died in a madhouse. Both these 
men, insignificant in ordinary times, 
were likely to become of terrible 
importance in the crisis of a revolu- 
tion. They both had great power 
with the elements that form a 
Parisian mob. The _ instructions 
given to these members of the 
Council by Lebeau were brief: 
they were summed up in the one 
word, Déchéance. The formidable 


nature of a council apparently so 
meanly constituted, became strik- 
ingly evident at that moment be- 


cause it was so small in number, 
while each one of these could put 
in movement a large section of the 
populace ; secondly, because, unlike 
a revolutionary club or a numerous 
association, no time was wasted in 
idle speeches, and all were under 
the orders of one man of clear head 
and resolute purpose ; and thirdly, 
and above all, because one man sup- 
plied the treasury, and money for an 
object desired was liberally given 
and promptly at hand. The meet- 
ing did not last ten minutes, and 
about two hours afterwards its 
effects were visible. From Mont- 
martre and Belleville and Montre- 
tout poured streams of ouwvriers 
with whom Armand Monnier was 
a chief, and the Médecin des Pauvres 
am oracle. Grimm and Ferrier 
headed other detachments that 
startled the well-dressed idlers on 
he Boulevards. The stalwart 
figure of the Pole was seen on the 
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Place de la Concorde, towering 
amidst other refugees, amid which 
glided the Italian champion of 
humanity. The cry of Déchéance 
became louder. But as yet there 
were only few cries of Vive la Ré- 
publique /—such a cry was not on 
the orders issued by Lebeau. At 
midnight the crowd round the hall 
of the Corps Législatif is large: 
cries of La Déchéance \oud—a few 
cries, very feeble, of Vive la Répub- 
ligue !/ 

What followed on the 4th—the 
marvellous audacity with which 
half-a-dozen lawyers belonging to 
a pitiful minority in a Chamber 
elected by universal suffrage walk- 
ed into the Hotel de Ville and 
said, ‘‘The Republic is established, 
and we are its Government,” his- 
tory has told too recently for me 
to narrate. On the evening of the 
5th the Council of Ten met again: 
the Pole; the Italian radiant; 
Grimm and Ferrier much excited 
and rather drunk ; the Médecin des 
Pauvres thoughtlul; and Armand 
Monnier gloomy. A rumour has 
spread that General Trochu, in ac- 
cepting the charge imposed on him, 
has exacted froin the Government 
the solemn assurance of respect for 
God, and for the rights of Family 
and Property. The Atheist is very 
indignant at the assent of the 
Government to the first proposi- 
tion ; Monnier equally indignant at 
the assent to the second and third. 
What has that honest owvrier con- 
spired for ?—what has he suffered 
for ?—of late nearly starved for ?— 
but to marry another man’s wife, 
getting rid of his own, and to 
legalise a participation in the pro- 
perty of his emploser,—and now he 
is no better off than before. “ There 
must be another revolution,” he 
whispers to the Atheist. 

“Certainly,” whispers back the 
Atheist ; ‘“‘he who desires to better 
this world must destroy all belief 
in another.” 
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The conclave was assembled when 
Lebeau entered by the private door. 
He took his place at the head of the 
table ; and, fixing on the group eyes 
that emitted a cold gleam through 
the spectacles, thus spoke— 

“Messieurs, or Citoyens, which 
ye will—I no longer call you con- 
fréeres— you have disobeyed or 
plundered my instructions. On 


such an occasion disobedience and 
blunder are crimes equally hein- 


Angry murmurs. 

“Silence! Do not add mutiny 
to your otber offences. My instruc- 
tions were simple and short. Aid 
in the abolition of the Empire. Do 
not aid in any senseless cry for a 
Republic or any other form of 
government. Leave that to the 
Legislature. What have you done? 
You swelled the crowd that invaded 
the Corps Législatif. You, Dom- 
binsky, not even a Frenchman, dare 
to mount the President’s rostrum, 
and brawl forth your senseless jar- 
gon. You, Edgar Ferrier, from 
whom I expected better, ascend the 
tribune, and invite the ruffians in 
the crowd to march to the prisons 
and release the convicts; and all of 
you swell the mob at the Hotel de 
Ville, and inaugurate the reign of 
folly by creating an oligarchy of 
lawyers to resist the march of 
triumphal armies. Messieurs, I 
have done with you. You are 
summoned for the last time: the 
Council is dissolved.” 

With these words Lebeau put on 
his hat, and turned to depart. But 
the Pole, who was seated near him, 
sprang to his feet, exclaiming, — 
“Traitor, thou shalt not escape! 
Comrades, he wants to sell us!” 

“T have a right to sell you, at 
least, for I bought you, and a very 
bad bargain I made,” said Lebeau, 
in a tone of withering sarcasm. 

‘Liar !” cried the Pole, and seized 
Lebeau by the left hand, while with 
the right he drew forth a revolver. 
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Ferrier and Grimm, shouting “A 
bas le renégat /” would have rushed 
forward in support of the Pole, but 
Monnier thrust himself between 
them and their intended victim, 
crying with a voice that dominated 
their yell, ‘ Back !—we are not as- 
sassins.” Before he had finished 
the sentence the Pole was on his 
knezs. With a vigour which no one 
could have expected from the seem- 
ing sexagenarian, Lebeau had caught 
the right arm of his assailant, twisted 
it back so mercilessly as almost to dis- 
locate elbow and shoulder joint. 
One barrel of the revolver discharged 
itself harmlessly against the oppo- 
site wall, and the pistol itself then 
fell from the unnerved hand of the 
would-be assassin; and what with 
the pain and the sudden shock, the 
stalwart Dombinsky fell in the atti- 
tude of a suppliant at the feet of his 
unlooked-for vanquisher. 

Lebeau released his hold, pos- 
sessed himself of the pistol, pointing 
the barrels towards Edgar Ferrier, 
who stood with mouth agape and 
lifted arm arrested, and said quietly : 
‘‘Monsieur, have the goodness to 
open that window.” Ferrier me- 
chanically obeyed. ‘‘ Now, hireling,” 
continued Lebeau, addressing the 
vanquished Pole, ‘choose between 
the door and the window.” ‘Go, 
my friend,” whispered the Italian. 
The Pole did not utter a word; but 
rising nimbly, and rubbing his arm, 
stalked to the door, There he 
paused a moment and said, “I re- 
tire overpowered by numbers,” and 
vanished. 

“Messieurs,” resumed Lebeau, 
calmly, “I repeat that the Council 
is dissolved. In fact its object is 
fulfilled more abruptly than any of 
us foresaw, and by means which I 
at least had been too long out of 
Paris to divine as possible. I now 
see that every aberration of reason 
is possible to the Parisians. The ob- 
ject that united us was the fall of the 
Empire. As I have always frankly 
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told you, with that ,object achieved, 
separation commences, Each of us 
has his own crotchet, which differs 


from the other man’s. Pursue yours’ 


as you will—I pursue mine—you 
will find Jean Lebeau no more in 
Paris: il sefface. Au plaisir, mais 
pas au revoir.” 

He retreated to the masked door 
and disappeared. 

Marc le Roux, the porter or custos 
of that ruinous council-hall, alarmed 
at the explosion of the pistol, had 
hurried into the room, and now 
stood unheeded by the door with 
mouth agape, while Lebeau thus 
curtly dissolved the assembly. But 
when the president vanished through 
the secret doorway, Le Roux also 
retreated. Hastily descending the 
stairs, he made as quickly as his 
legs could carry him for the mouth 
of the alley in the rear of the house, 
through which he knew that Lebeau 
must pass. He arrived, panting 
and breathless, in time to catch 
hold of the ex-president’s arm. 
“Pardon, citizen,” stammered he, 
“but do I understand that you have 
sent the Council of Ten to the devil ?” 


“I? Certainly not, my good 
Paul; I dismiss them to go where 
they like. If they prefer the di- 
rection you name it is their own 
choice, I decline to accompany them, 
and I advise you not to do so.” 

“But, citizen, have you consid- 
ered what is to become of Madame? 
Is she to be turned out of the lodge? 
Are my wages to stop, and Madame 
to be left without a crust to put into 
her soup 2?” 

“Not so bad as that; I have just 
paid the rent of the baraque for 
three months in advance, and there 
is your quarter’s pay, in advance 
also. My kind regards to Madame, 
and tell her to keep your skin safe 
from the schemes of these lunatics.” 
Thrusting some pieces of gold into 
the hands of the porter, Lebeau 
nodded his adieu, and hastened 
along his way. 

Absorbed in his own reflections, 
he did not turn to look behind. 
But if he hed, he could not have 
detected the dark form of the porter, 
creeping in the deep shadow of 
the streets with distant but watch- 
ful footsteps. 


CHAPTER IX, 


The conspirators, when left by their 
president, dispersed in deep, not 
noisy resentment. They were in- 
deed too stunned for loud demon- 
stration ; and belonging to different 
grades of life, and entertaining dif- 
ferent opinions, their confidence in 
each other seemed lost now that the 
chief who had brought and kept 
them together was withdrawn from 
their union. The Italian and the 
Atheist slank away, whispering to 
each other. Grimm_ reproached 
Ferrier for deserting Dombinsky 
and obeying Lebeau. Ferrier ac- 
cused Grimm of his German origin, 
and hinted at denouncing him as 
a Prussian spy. Gaspard le Noy 
linked his arm in Monnier’s, and 


when they had gained the dark 
street without, leading into a laby- 
rinth of desolate Janes, the médecin 
des pauvres said to the mechanic: 
“You are a brave fellow, Monnier. 
Lebeau owes you a good turn. But 
for your cry, ‘ We are not assassins,’ 
the Pole might not have been left 
without support. No atmosphere 
is so infectious as that in which we 
breathe the same air of revenge: 
when the violence of one man puts 
into action the anger or suspicion of 
others, they become like a pack of 
hounds, which follow the spring of 
the first hound, whether on the 
wild boar or their own master. 
Even I, who am by no means hot- 
headed, had my hand on my case 
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knife when the word ‘assassin’ re- 
buked and disarmed me.” 

“Nevertheless,” said Monnier, 
gloomily, “I half repent the im- 
pulse which made me interfere to 
save that man. Better he should 
die than live to betray the cause we 
allowed him to lead.” 

“Nay, mon ami, speaking can- 
didly, we must confess that he 
never from the first pretended to 
advocate the cause for which you 
conspired. On the contrary, he al- 
ways said that with the fall of the 
Empire our union would cease, and 
each become free to choose his own 
way towards his own after-objects.” 

“Yes,” answered Armand, re- 
luctantly; “he said that to me 
privately, with still greater plain- 
ness than he said it to the Coun- 
cil. But I answered as plainly.” 

“How ?” 

“T told him that the man who 
takes the first step in a revolution, 
and persuades others to go along with 
him, cannot in safety stand still or 
retreat when the next step is to be 
taken. It is ‘en avant’ or ‘ala lan- 
terne.” So it shall be with him. 
Shall a fellow-being avail himself of 
the power over my mind which he 
derives from superior education or 
experience,—break into wild frag- 
ments my life, heretofore tranquil, 
orderly, happy,—make use of any 
opinions, which were then but harm- 
less desires, to serve his own pur- 
pose, which was hostile to the 
opinions he roused into action,— 
say to me, ‘Give yourself up to de- 
stroy the first obstacle in the way of 
securing a form of society which your 
inclinations prefer,’ and then, that first 
obstacle destroyed, cry ‘ Halt! I go 
with you no further; I will not help 
you to piece together the life I have 
induced you to shatter; I will not aid 
you to substitute for the society that 
pained you the society that would 
please; I leave you, struggling, be- 
wildered, maddened, in the midst 
of chaos within and without you’ ? 
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Shall a fellow-being do this, and va- 
nish with a mocking cry: ‘Tool! I 
have had enough of thee; I cast 
thee aside as worthless lumber’? 
Ah! let him beware! The tool is 
of iron, and can be shaped to edge 
and point.” 

The passion with which this 
rough eloquence was uttered, and 
the fierce sinister expression that 
had come over a countenance ha- 
bitually open and manly, even 
when grave and stern, alarmed and 
startled Le Noy. ‘Pooh, my 
friend!” he said, rather falteringly, 
“you are too excited now to think 
justly. Go home and kiss your 
children. Never do anything that 
may make them shrink from their 
father. And as to Lebeau, try and 
forget him. He says he shall dis- 
appear from Paris. I believe him. 
It is clear to me that the man is 
not what he seemed to us. No 
man of sixty could by so easy a 
sleight of hand have brought that 
giant Pole to his knee. If Lebeau 
reappear it will be in some other 
form. Did you notice that in the 
momentary struggle his flaxen wig 
got disturbed, and beneath it I saw 
a dark curl. I suspect that the 
man is not only younger than he 
seemed, but of higher rank,—a 
conspirator, against one throne, per- 
haps, in order to be minister under 
another. There are such men.”’ 

Before Monnier, who seemed 
struck by these conjectures, col- 
lected his thoughts to answer, a 
tall man in the dress of a sous 
lieutenant stopped under a dim gas 
lamp, and catching sight of the 
artisan’s face, seized him by the 
hand, exclaiming, “Armand, mon 
Srére! well met; strange times, 
eh? Come and discuss them at the 
Café de Lyon yonder over a bowl 
of punch. I'll stand treat.” 

“ Agreed, dear Charles.” 

“And if this monsieur is a 
friend of yours perhaps he will 
join us.” 
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“You are tco obliging, Mon- 
sieur,” answered Le Noy, not ill 
pleased to get rid of his excited 
companion; “but it has been a 
busy day with me, and I am only 
fit for bed. Be abstinent of the 
punch, Armand. You are feverish 
already. Good night, Messieurs.” 

The Café de Lyon, in vogue 
among the National Guard of the 
quartier, was but a few yards off, 
and the brothers turned towards it 
arm in arm.  ‘* Who is the friend ?” 
asked Charles; “I don’t remem- 
ber to have seen him with thee 
before.” 

**He belongs to the medical craft 
—a good patriot and a kind man— 
attends the poor gratuitously. Yes, 
Charles, these are strange times ; 
what dost thou think will come of 
them ?”’ 

They had now entered the café ; 
and Charles had ordered the punch. 
and seated himself at a vacant 
table before he replied. ‘ What 
will come of these times? I will 
tell thee. National deliverance and 


regeneration through the ascend- 
ancy of the National Guard.” 

“Eh? I don’t take,” said Ar- 
mand, bewildered. 

“* Probably not,” answered Charles, 
with an air of compassionate con- 
ceit; “thou art a dreamer, but I 


am a politician.” He tapped his 
forehead significantly. ‘ At this 
custom-house ideas are examined 
before they are passed.” 

Armand gazed at his brother 
wistfully, and with a deference he 
rarely manifested towards any one 
who disputed his own claims to 
superior intelligence. Charles was 
a few years older than Monnier ; 
he was of larger build; he had 
shaggy lowering eyebrows, a long 
obstinate upper lip, the face of a man 
who was accustomed to lay down the 
law. Inordinate self-esteem often 
gives that character to a physi- 
ognomy otherwise commonplace. 
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Charles passed for a deep thinker 
in his own set, which was a very 
different set from Armand’s—not 
among workmen but small shop- 
keepers. He had risen in life toa 
grade beyond Armand’s; he had 
always looked to the main chance; 
married the widow of a hosier and 
glover much older than himself, 
and in her right was a very respect- 
able tradesman, comfortably well 
off; a Liberal, of course, but a 
Liberal bourgeois, equally against 
those above him and those below. 
Needless to add that he had no 
sympathy with his brother’s social- 
istic opinions. Still he loved that 
brother as well as he could love 
any one except himself. And Ar- 
mand, who was very affectionate, 
and with whom family ties were 
very strong, returned that love 
with ample interest; and though 
so fiercely at war with the class to 
which Charles belonged, was se 
cretly proud of having a brother 
who was of that class. So in Eng- 
land I have known the most violent 
antagonist of the landed aristocracy 
—himself a cobbler —who inter- 
rupts a discourse on the crimes of 
the aristocracy by saying, ‘ Though 
I myself descend from a county 
family.” 

In an evil day Charles Monnier, 
enrolled in:the National Guard, 
had received promotion in that 
patriotic corps. From that date 
he began to neglect his shop, to 
criticise military matters, and to 
think that if merit had fair play 
he should be a Cincinnatus or 4 
Washington, he had not decided 
which. 

“Yes,” resumed Charles, ladling 
out the punch, “thou hast wit 
enough to perceive that our gene- 
rals are imbeciles or traitors; that 
gredin Bonaparte has sold_ the 
army for ten millions of francs to 
Bismarck, and I have no doubt 
that Wimpffen has his share of the 
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M‘Mahon was wounded 
and has his own 
terms for it. The regular army is 
nowhere. Thou wilt see— thou 
wilt see—they will not stop the 
march of the Prussians. Trochu 
will be obliged to come to the Na- 
tional Guard. Then we shall say, 
‘General, give us our terms, and go 
to sleep.’ I shall be summoned to 
the council of war. I have my plan. 
I explain it—’tis accepted—it suc- 
ceeds, I am placed in supreme com- 
mand—the Prussians are chased 
back to their sour-krout. And I 
—well—I don’t like to boast, but 
thou’lt see—thou’lt see—what will 
happen.” 

“And thy plan, Charles—thou 
hast formed it already ?” 

“Ay, ay,—the really military 
genius is prompt, mon petit Armand 
—a flash of the brain. Hark ye! 
Let the Vandals come to Paris and 
invest it. Whatever their numbers 
on paper, I don’t care a button; 
they can only have a few thousands 
at any given point in the vast cir- 
cumference of the capital. Any 
fool must grant that—thou must 
grant it, eh ?” 

“Tt seems just.” 

“Of course. Well, then, we 
proceed by sorties of 200,000 men 
repeated every other day, and in 
twelve days the Prussians are in 
full flight.* The country rises on 
their flight—they are cut to pieces. 
I depose Trochu—the National 
Guard elects the Saviour of France. 
I have a place in my eye for thee. 
Thou art superb as a decorator— 
thou shalt be Minister des Beaux 
Arts; But keep clear of the can- 


bargain. 
conveniently, 
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aille. No more strikes then—thou 
wilt be an employer—respect thy 
future order.” 

Armand smiled _mournfully. 
Though of intellect which, had it 
been disciplined, was far superior 
to his brother’s, it was so estranged 
from practical opinions, so warped, 
so heated, so flawed and cracked 
in parts, that he did not see the 
ridicule of Charles’s braggadocio. 
Charles had succeeded in life, Ar- 
mand had failed; and Armand be- 
lieved in the worldly wisdom of 
the elder born. But he was far too 
sincere for any bribe to tempt him 
to forsake his creed and betray his 
opinions. And he knew that it 
must be a very different revolution 
from that which his brother con- 
templated, that could allow him to 
marry another man’s wife, and his 
“ order” to confiscate other people’s 
property. 

“Don’t talk of strikes, Charles. 
What is done is done. I was led 
into heading a strike, not on my 
own account, for I was well paid 
and well off, but for the sake of 
my fellow-workmen. I may regret 
now what I did, for the sake of 
Marie and the little ones. But it 
is an affair of honour, and I cannot 
withdraw from the cause till my 
order, as thou namest my class, has 
its rights.” 

“Bah! thou wilt think better 
of it when thou art an employer. 
Thou hast suffered enough already. 
Remember that I warned thee 
against that old fellow in spectacles 
whom I met once at thy house. I 
told thee he would lead thee into 
mischief, and then leave thee to get 





* Charles Monnier seems to have indiscreetly blabbed out his “ idea,” for it was 
plagiarised afterwards at a meeting of the National Guards in the Salle de la Bourse 
by Citizen Rochebrune (slain 19th January, 1871, in the affair of Montretout). The 
plan, which he developed nearly in the same words as Charles Monnier, was received 
With lively applause ; and at the close of his speech it was proposed to name at once 
Citizen Rochebrune General of the National Guard, an honor which, unhappily for 
his country, the citizen had the modesty to decline. 
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out of it. I saw through him. I 
have ahead. Va/” 

“Thou wert a true prophet—he 
has duped me. But in moving me 
he has set others in movement; and 
I suspect he will find he has duped 
himself. ‘Time will show.” 

Here the brothers were joined 
by some loungers belonging to the 
National Guard. The talk became 
general, the potations large. To- 
wards daybreak Armand reeled 
home, drunk for the first time in 
his life. He was one of those whom 
drink makes violent. Marie had 
been sitting up for him, alarmed at 
his lengthened absence. But when 
she would have thrown herself on 
his breast, her pale face and her 
passionate sobs enraged him. He 
flung her aside roughly. From that 
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night the man’s nature was changed. 
If, as a physiognomist has said, each 
man has in him a portion of the 
wild beast, which is suppressed by 
mild civilising circumstances, and 
comes uppermost when self-control 
is lost, the nature of many an hon- 
est workman, humane and tender- 
hearted as the best of us, com- 
menced a change into the wild 
beast, that raged through the civil 
war of the Communists, on the day 
when half-a-dozen Incapables, with 
no more claim to represent the 
people of Paris than half-a-dozen 
monkeys would have, were allowed 
to elect themselves to supreme 
power, and in the very fact of that 
election released all the elements 
of passion, and destroyed all the 
bulwarks of order. 


CHAPTER X. 


No man perhaps had more earn- 
estly sought and more passionately 


striven for the fall of the Empire 
than Victor de Mauléon; and per- 
haps no man was more dissatisfied 
and disappointed by the immediate 
consequences of that fall. In first 
conspiring against the Empire, he 
had naturally enough, in common 
with all the more intelligent en- 
emies of the dynasty, presumed 
that its fate would be worked out 
by the normal effect of civil causes 
—the alienation of the educated 
classes, the discontent of the arti- 
sans, the eloquence of the press and 
of popular meetings, strengthened 
in proportion as the Emperor had 
been compelled to relax the former 
checks upon the licence of either. 
And De Mauléon had no _ less 
naturally concluded that there 
would be time given for the prepar- 
ation of a legitimate and rational 
form of government to succeed that 
which was destroyed. For, as has 
been hinted or implied, this remark- 


able man was not merely an instiga- 
tor of revolution through the Secret 
Council, and the turbulent agen- 
cies set in movement through the 
lower strata of society ;—he was 
also in confidential communication 
with men eminent for wealth, sta- 
tion, and _ political repute, from 
whom he obtained the funds neces- 
sary for the darker purposes of con- 
spiracy, into the elaboration of which 
they did not inquire; and _ these 
men, though belonging like himself 
to the Liberal party, were no hot- 
blooded democrats. Most of them 
were in favour of constitutional 
monarchy ; all of them for forms of 
government very different from any 
republic in which socialists or com- 
munists could find themselves up- 
permost. Among these politicians 
were persons ambitious and able, 
who in scheming for the fall of the 
Empire had been prepared to under- 
take the task of conducting to ends 
compatible with modern civilisation 
the revolution they were willing to 
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allow a mob at Paris to commence. 
The opening of the war necessarily 
suspended their designs. How com- 
pletely the events of the 4th Sep- 
tember mocked the calculations of 
their ablest minds, and paralysed 
the action of their most energetic 
spirits, will appear in the conversa- 
tion Iam about to record. It takes 
place between Victor de Mauléon 
and the personage to whom he had 
addressed the letter written on the 
night before the interview with 
Louvier, in which Victor had an- 
nounced his intention of reappear- 
ing in Paris in his proper name and 
rank. I shall designate this corre- 
spondent as vaguely as possible ; let 
me call him the Incognito. He 
may yet play so considerable a part 
in the history of France as a potent 
representative of the political phil- 
osophy of De Tocqueville—that is, 
of Liberal principles incompatible 
with the absolute power either of a 
sovereign or a populace, and reso- 
lutely opposed to experiments on 
the foundations of civilised society 
—that it would be unfair to himself 
and his partisans if, in a work like 
this, a word were said that could 
lead malignant conjecture to his 
identity with any special chief of 
the opinions of which I here present 
him only as a type. 

The Incognito, entering Victor’s 
apartment :— 

“My dear friend, even if I had 
not received your telegram, I should 
have hastened hither on the news 
of this astounding revolution. It 
is only in Paris that such a tragedy 
could be followed by such a farce. 
You were on the spot—a spectator. 
Explain it if you can.” 

De Mavutron. — “I was more 
than a spectator; I was an actor. 
Hiss me—I deserve it. When the 
terrible news from Sedan reached 
Paris, in the midst of the general 
stun and bewilderment I noticed a 
hesitating timidity among all those 
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who had wares in their shops and a 
good coat on their backs. They 
feared that to proclaim the Empire 
defunct would be to install the Red 
Republic with all its paroxysm of 
impulsive rage and all its theories 
of wholesale confiscation. But since 
it was impossible for the object we 
had in view to let slip the occasion 
of deposing the dynasty which stood 
in its way, it was necessary to lose 
no time in using the revolutionary 
part of the populace for that pur- 
pose. I assisted in doing so; my 
excuse is this—that in a time of 
crisis a man of action must go 
straight to his immediate object, 
and in so doing employ the instru- 
ments at his command. I made, 
however, one error in judgment 
which admits of no excuse. I re- 
lied on all I had heard, and all I 
had observed, of the character of 
Trochu, and I was deceived, in com- 
mon, I believe, with all his ad- 
mirers, and three parts of the edu- 
cated classes of Paris.” 
Incoenito.—“ I should have been 
equally deceived! Trochu’s con- 
duct is a riddle that I doubt if he 
himself can ever solve. He was 
master of the position; he had the 
military force in his hands if he 
combined with Palikao, which, 
whatever the jealousies between 
the two, it was his absolute duty 
to do. He had a great prestige 
” 


De Maviron.— And for the 
moment a still greater popularity. 
His ipse dixit could have deter- 
mined the wavering and confused 
spirits of the population. I was 
prepared for his abandonment of 
the Emperor—even of the Empress 
and the Regency. But how could 
I imagine that he, the man of 
moderate politics, of Orleanistic 
leanings, the clever writer, the fine 
talker, the chivalrous soldier, the 
religious Breton, could abandon 
everything that was legal, every- 
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thing that could save France against 
the enemy, and Paris against civil 
discord ; that he would connive at 
the annihilation of the Senate, of 
the popular Assembly, of every form 
of Government that could be recog- 
nised as legitimate at home or 
abroad, except service under men 
whose doctrines were opposed to all 
his antecedents, all his professed 
opinions, and inaugurate a chaos 
under the name of a Republic !” 
Incognito, — “ How, indeed ? 
How suppose that the National 
Assembly, just elected by a ma- 
jority of seven millions and a half, 
could be hurried into a conjuring 
box, and reappear as the travesty 
of a Venetian oligarchy, composed 
of half-a-dozen of its most unpopu- 
lar members! The sole excuse for 
Trochu is, that he deemed all other 
considerations insignificant com- 
pared with the defence of Paris, 
and the united action of the nation 
against the invaders. But if that 
were his honest desire in siding 
with this monstrous usurpation of 
power, he did everything by which 
the desire could be frustrated. Had 
there been any provisional body 
composed of men known and es- 
teemed, elected by the Chambers, 
supported by Trochu and the troops 
at his back, there would have been 
a rallying-point for the patriotism 
of the provinces; and in the wise 
suspense of any constitution to 
succeed that Government until the 


enemy were chased from the field, 
all partisans—Imperialists, Legiti- 


mists, Orleanists, Republicans— 
would have equally adjourned their 
differences. But a democratic Re- 
public, proclaimed by a Parisian 
mob for a nation in which sincere 
democratic Republicans are a hand- 
ful, in contempt of an Assembly 
chosen by the country at large; 
headed by men in whom the pro- 
vinces have no trust, and for whom 
their own representatives are vio- 
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lently cashiered ;—can you conceive 
such a combination of wet blankets 
supplied by the irony of fate for 
the extinction of every spark of ar- 
dour in the population from which 
armies are to be gathered in haste, 
at the beck of usurpers they dis- 
trust and despise? Paris has” ex- 
celled itself in folly. Hungering 
for peace, it proclaims a Government 
which has no legal power to treat 
for it. Shrieking out for allies 
among the monarchies, it annihilates 
the hope of obtaining them; its 
sole chance of escape from siege, 
famine, and bombardment, is in the 
immediate and impassioned sympa- 
thy of the provinces ; and it revives 
all the grudges which the provinces 
have long sullenly felt against the 
domineering pretensions of the cap- 
ital, and invokes the rural popu- 
lations, which comprise the pith 
and sinew of armies, in the name 
of men whom [ verily believe they 
detest still more than they do the 
Prussians. Victor, it is enough to 
make one despair of his country! 
All beyond the hour seems anarchy 
and ruin.” 

“Not so!” exclaimed De Mauléon. 
“Everything comes to him who 
knows how to wait. The Empire 
is destroyed; the usurpation that 
follows it has no roots. It will but 
serve to expedite the establishment 
of such a condition as we have 
meditated and planned—a_ consti- 
tution adopted to our age and our 
people, not based wholly on untried 
experiments, taking the best from 
nations that do not allow Freedom 
and Order to be the sport of any 
popular breeze. From the American 
Republic we must borrow the only 
safeguards against the fickleness of 
the universal suffrage which, though 
it was madness to concede in any 
ancient community, once conceded 
cannot be safely abolished,—viz., 
the salutary law that no article of 
the Constitution once settled can 
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be altered without the consent of 
two-thirds of the legislative body. 
By this law we insure permanence, 
and that concomitant love for insti- 
tutions which is engendered by time 
and custom. Secondiy, the forma- 
tion of a senate on such principles 
as may secure to it in all times of 
danger a confidence and respect 
which counteract in public opinion 
the rashness and heat of the popu- 
lar assembly. On what principles 
that senate should be formed, with 
what functions invested, what share 
of the executive—especially in fo- 
reign affairs, declarations of war, 
or treaties of peace—should be ac- 
corded to it, will no doubt need the 
most deliberate care of the ablest 
minds. But a senate I thus sketch 
has alone rescued America from the 
rashness of counsel incident to a 
democratic Chamber ; and it is still 
more essential to France, with still 
more favourable elements for its 
creation. From England we must 
borrow the great principle that has 
alone saved her from revolution— 
that the head of the State can do 
no wrong. He leads no armies, he 
presides over no Cabinet. All re- 
sponsibility rests with his advisers ; 
and where we upset a dynasty, 
England changes an administration. 
Whether the head of the State 
should have the title of sovereign 
or president, whether he be heredi- 
tary or elected, is a question of 
minor importance impossible now to 
determine; but in which I hearti- 
ly concur with you that hereditary 
monarchy is infinitely better adapted 
to the habits of Frenchmen, to their 
love of show and of honours—and 
infinitely more preservative from all 
the dangers which result from con- 
Stant elections to such a dignity, 
with parties so heated, and pre- 
tenders to the rank so numerous 
—than any principle by which a 
popular demagogue or a successful 
general to destroy the institutions 
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he is elected to guard. On these 
fundamental doctrines for the re- 
generation of France I think we are 
agreed. And I believe when the mo- 
ment arrives to promulgate them, 
through an expounder of weight like 
yourself, they will rapidly commend 
themselves to the intellect of France. 
For they belong to common-sense ; 
and in the ultimate prevalence of 
common-sense I have a faith which 
I refuse to medievalists who would 
restore the right divine; and still 
more to fanatical quacks, who ima- 
gine that the worship of the Deity, 
the ties of family, and the rights of 
property are errors at variance with 
the progress of society. Qui vivera, 
verra.” 

Incoenito.—‘‘ In the outlines of 
the policy you so ably enunciate I 
heartily concur. But if France is, 
I will not say to be regenerated, 
but to have fair play among the 
nations of Europe, I add one or two 
items to the programme. France 
must be saved from Paris, not by 
subterranean barracks and trains, 
the impotence of which we see to- 
day with a general in command 
of the military force, but by con- 
ceding to France its proportionate 
share of the power now monopo- 
lised by Paris. All this system 
of centralisation, equally tyranni- 
cal and corrupt, must be eradicated. 
Talk of examples from America, of 
which I know little — from Eng- 
land, of which I know much,—what 
can we more advantageously borrow 
from England than that diffusion of 
all her moral and social power which 
forbids the congestion of blood in 
one vital part? Decentralise! de- 
centralise! decentralise! will be 
my incessant cry, if ever the time 
comes when my cry will be heard. 
France can never be a genuine 
France until Paris has no more in- 
fluence over the destinies of France 
than London has over those of 
England. But on this theme I 
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could go on till midnight. Now to 
the immediate point; what do you 
advise me to do in this crisis, and 
what do you propose to do yourself?” 

De Mauléon put his hand to his 
brow, and remained a few moments 
silent and thoughtful. At last he 
looked up with that decided expres- 
sion of face which was not the least 
among his many attributes for in- 
fluence over those with whom he 
came into contact. 

“For you, on whem so much of 
the future depends, my advice is 
brief—have nothing to do with the 
present. All who join this present 
mockery of a Government will share 
the fall that attends it—a fall from 
which one or two of their body may 
possibly recover by casting blame 
on their confréres,—you never could. 
But it is not for you to oppose that 
Government with an enemy on its 
march to Paris. You are not a 
soldier; military command is not 
in your réle. The issue of events 
is uncertain; but whatever it be, 


the men in power cannot conduct a 
prosperous war nor obtain an hon- 


ourable peace. Hereafter you may 
be the Deus ex machind. No per- 
sonage of that rank and with that 
mission appears till the end of the 
play: we are only in the first act. 
Leave Paris at once, and abstain 
from all action.” 

Incognito (dejectedly).—“ I can- 
not deny the soundness of your ad- 
vice, though in accepting it I feel 
unutterably saddened. Still you, 
the calmest and shrewdest observer 
among my friends, think there is 
cause for hope, not despair. Victor, 
I have more than most men to make 
life pleasant, but I would lay down 
life at this moment with you. You 
know me well enough to be sure 
_ that I utter no melodramatic fiction 
when I say that I love my country 
as a young man loves the ideal of 
his dreams—with my whole mind 
and heart and soul! and the thought 
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that I cannot now aid her in the 
hour of her mortal trial is—is——” 

The man’s voice broke down, and 
he turned aside, veiling his face 
with a hand that trembled. 

De Macvteon. — “ Courage! — 
patience! All Frenchmen have the 
first; set them an example they 
much need in. the second. I, too, 
love my country, though I owe to 
it little enough, heaven knows. I 
suppose love of country is inherent 
in all who are not IJnternational- 
ists. They profess only to love hu- 
manity, by which, if they mean 
anything practical, they mean a rise 
in wages.” 

Incocnito (rousing himself, and 
with a half-smile).—‘ Always cyni- 
cal, Victor —always belying yourself. 
But now that you have advised my 
course, what will be your own? 
Accompany me, and wait for better 
times.” 

“No, noble friend; our positions 
are different. Yours is made—mine 
yet to make. But for this war I 
think I could have secured a} seat 
in the Chamber. As I wrote you, 
I found that niy kinsfolk were of 
much influence in their department, 
and that my restitution to my social 
grade, and the repute I had made 
as an Orleanist, inclined them to 
forget my youthful errors and to 
assist my career. But the Cham- 
ber ceases to exist. My journal I 
shall drop. I cannot support the 
Government; it is not a moment to 
oppose it. My prudent course is 
silence.” 

Ixcocnito. — “But is not your 
journal essential to your support ?” 

De* Mavteon. — “ Fortunately 
not. Its profits enabled me to lay 
by for therainy day that has come; 
and having reimbursed you and all 
friends the sums necessary to start 
it, I stand clear of all debt, and for 
my slender wants a rich man. If I 
continued the journal I should be 
beggared; for there would be no 
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readers to ‘Common Sense’ in this 
interval of lunacy. Nevertheless, 
during this interval, I trust to other 
ways for winning a name that will 
open my rightful path of ambition 
whenever we again have a legislature 
in which ‘Common Sense’ can be 
heard.” 

Incocnito.—“ But how win that 
name, silenced as a writer ?” 

De Mavteon.—“ You forget that 
Ihave fought in Algeria. Ina few 


days Paris will be in a state of 
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siege; and then—and then,” he 
added, and very quietly dilated on 
the renown of a patriot or the grave 
of a soldier. 

“T envy you the chance of either,” 
said the Incognito ; and after a few 
more brief words he departed, his 
hat drawn over his brows, and 
entering a hired carriage which he 
had left at the corner of the quiet 
street, was consigned to the Station 
du ——, just in time for the next 
train. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Victor dressed and went out. 
The streets were crowded. Work- 
men were everywhere employed in 
the childish operation of removing 
all insignia, and obliterating all 
names that showed where an empire 
had existed. One greasy citizen, 
mounted on a ladder, was effacing 
the words “ Boulevard Haussman,” 
and substituting for Haussman, 
“ Victor Hugo.” 

Suddenly De Mauléon came on a 
group of blouses, interspersed with 
women holding babies and ragged 
boys holding stones, collected round 
a well-dressed slender man, at whom 
they were hooting and gesticulating 
with menaces of doing something 
much worse. By an easy effort of 
his strong frame the Vicomte 
pushed his way through the tor- 
mentors, and gave his arm to their 
intended victim. 

“Monsieur, allow me to walk 
home with you.” 

Therewith the shricks and shouts 
and gesticulations increased. ‘ Ano- 
ther impertinent ! Another traitor ! 
Drown him! Drown them both! 
To the Seine! To the Seine! <A 
burly fellow rushed forward, and 
the rest made a plunging push. 
The outstretched arm of De Mau- 
léon kept the ringleader at bay. 
“ Mes enfans,”’ cried Victor, with a 


calm clear voice, “I am not an Im- 
perialist. Many of you have read 
the articles signed Pierre Firmin, 
written against the tyrant Bonaparte 
when he was at the height of his 
power. I am Pierre Firmin—make 
way for me.” Probably not one in 
the crowd had ever read a word 
written by Pierre Firmin, nor even 
heard of the name. But they did 
not like to own ignorance ; and that 
burly fellow did not like to encoun- 
ter that arm of iron which touched 
his throat. So he cried out, “ Oh! 
if you are the great Pierre Firmin, 
that alters the case. Make way for 
the patriot Pierre!” “ But,”jshrieked 
a virago, thrusting her baby into 
De Mauléon’s face, “ the other is 
the Imperialist, the capitalist, the 
vile Duplessis. At least we will 
have him.” De Mauléon suddenly 
snatched the baby from her, and 
said, with imperturbable good tem- 
per, “‘ Exchange of prisoners! I 
resign the man, and I keep the 
baby.” 

No one who does not know the 
humours of a Parisian mob can com- 
prehend the suddenness of popular 
change, or the magical mastery over 
crowds which is effected by quiet 
courage and a ready joke. The 
group was appeased at once. Even 
the virago laughed; and when De 
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Mauléon restored the infant to her 
arms, with a gold piece thrust into 
its tiny clasp, she eyed the gold, 
and cried, “‘ God bless you, citizen !”” 
The two gentlemen made their way 
safely now. 

“M. De Mauléon,” said Du- 
plessis, “I know not how to thank 
you. Without your seasonable aid 
I should have been in great danger 
of life ; and—would you believe it ? 
—the woman who denounced and 
set the mob on me was one of the 
objects of a charity which I weekly 
dispense to the poor.” 

“ Of course I believe that. At 
the Red clubs no crime is more 
denounced than that of charity. It 
is the ‘ fraud against Egalité’—a vile 
trick of the capitalist to save to him- 
self the millions he ought to share 
with all by giving a sow to one. 
Meanwhile take my advice, M. 
Duplessis, and quit Paris with your 
young daughter. This is no place 
for rich Imperialists at present.” 

“T perceived that before to-day’s 
adventure. I distrust the looks of 


my very servants, and shall depart 
with Valérie this evening for Bre- 


e.”” 


“ Ah! I heard from Louvier that 
you propose to pay off his mortgage 
on Rochebriant, and make yourself 
sole proprietor of my young kins- 
man’s property.” 

“T trust you only believe half 
what you hear. I mean to save 
Rochebriant from Louvier, and con- 
sign it, free of charge, to your kins- 
man, as the dot of his bride, my 
daughter.” 

“T rejoice to learn such good 
news for the head of my house. 
But Alain himself—is he not with 
the prisoners of war ?” 

“No, thank heaven. He went 
forth an officer of a regiment of 
Parisian Mobiles—went full of san- 
guine confidence; he came back 
with his regiment in mournful de- 
spondency. The undiscipline of his 
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regiment, of the Parisian Mobiles 
generally, appears incredible. Their 
insolent disobedience to their offi- 
cers, their ribald scoffs at their 
general—oh, it is sickening to 
speak of it. Alain distinguished 
himself by repressing a mutiny, and 
is honoured by a signal compliment 
from the commander in a letter of 
recommendation to Palikao. But 
Palikao is nobody now. Alain has 
already been sent into Bretagne, 
commissioned to assist in organis- 
ing a corps of Mobiles in his neigh- 
bourhood. Trochu, as you know, 
is a Breton. Alain is confident of 
the good conduct of tlie Bretons. 
What will Louvier do? He is an 
arch Republican ; is he pleased now 
he has got what he wanted ?” 

““T suppose he is pleased, for he 
is terribly frightened. Fright is 
one of the great enjoyments of a 
Parisian. Good day. Your path to 
your hotel is clear now. Remember 
me kindly to Alain.” 

De Mauléon continued his way 
through streets sometimes deserted, 
sometimes thronged. At the com- 
mencement of the Rue de Florentia 
he encountered the brothers Vande- 
mar walking arm in arm. 

“* Ha, De Mauléon!” cried En- 
guerrand; “what is the last min- 
ute’s news ?” 

“T can’t guess. Nobody knows 
at Paris how soon one folly swal- 
lows up another. Saturn here is 
always devouring one or other of 
his children.” 

“They say that Vinoy, after a 
most masterly retreat is almost at 
our gates with 80,000 men.” 

“And this day twelvemonth we 
may know what he does with them.” 

Here Raoul, who seemed absorbed 
in gloomy reflections, halted before 
the hotel in which the Comtesse di 
Rimini lodged, and with a nod to 
his brother, and a polite, if not cor- 
dial salutation to Victor, entered 
the porte cochére. 
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“Your brother seems out of 
spirits,—a pleasing contrast to the 
uproarious mirth with which Pa- 
risians welcome the advance of ca- 
lamity.” 

“Raoul, as you know, is deeply 
religious. He regards the defeat 
we have sustained, and the peril 
that threatens us, as the beginning 
of a divine chastisement, justly in- 
curred by our sins—I mean, the 
sins of Paris. In vain my father 
reminds him of Voltaire’s story, in 
which the ship goes down with a 
fripon on board. In order to pun- 
ish the fripon, the honest folks are 
drowned.” 

“Ts your father going to remain 
on board the ship, and share the 
fate of the other honest folks ?” 

“ Pas si béte. He is off to Dieppe 
for sea-bathing. He says that Paris 
has grown so dirty since the 4th Sep- 
tember, that it is only fit for the feet 
of the Unwashed. He wished my 


mother to accompany him; but she 
replies, ‘No; there are already too 
many wounded not to need plenty of 


nurses.’ She is assisting to inaugu- 
rate a society of ladies in aid of the 
Seurs de Charité. Like Raoul, she 
is devout, but she has not his super- 
stitions. Still his superstitions are 
the natural reaction of a singularly 
earnest and pure nature from the 
frivolity and corruption which, when 
kneaded well up together with a 
slice of sarcasm, Paris calls philo- 
sophy.” 

“And what, my dear Enguerrand, 
do you propose to do ?” 

“That depends on whether we 
are really besieged. If so, of course 
I become a soldier.” 

“T hope not a National Guard?” 

“Tcare not in what name I fight, 
so that I fight for France.” 

As Enguerrand said these simple 
words, his whole countenance seemed 
changed. The crest rose; the eyes 
sparkled ; the fair and delicate beauty 
which had made him the darling of 
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women—the joyous sweetness of 
expression and dainty grace of high 
breeding which made him the most 
popular companion to men,—were 
exalted in a masculine nobleness of 
aspect, from which a painter might 
have taken hints for a study of the 
young Achilles separated for ever 
from effeminate companionship at 
the sight of the weapons of war. 
De Mauléon gazed on him admiring- 
ly. We have seen that he shared the 
sentiments uttered—had resolved on 
the same course of action. But it 
was with the tempered warmth of a 
man who seeks to divest his thoughts 
and his purpose of the ardour of 
romance, and who, in serving his 
country, caiculates on the gains to 
his own ambition. Nevertheless he 
admired in Enguerrand the image of 
his own impulsive and fiery youth. 

“ And you, I presume,” resumed 
Enguerrand, “will fight too, but 
rather with pen than with sword.” 

“Pens will now only be dipped 
in red ink, and common-sense never 
writes in that colour; as for the 
sword, I have passed the age of 
forty-five, at which military service 
halts. But if some experience in 
active service, some knowledge of 
the art by which soldiers are disci- 
plined and led, will be deemed suffi- 
cient title to a post of commeni, 
however modest the grade be, I 
shall not be wanting among the 
defenders of Paris.” 

““My brave dear Vicomte, if you 
are past the age to serve, you are in 
the ripest age to command; and 
with the testimonials and the cross 
you won in Algeria, your applica- 
tion for employment will be received 
with gratitude by any general so able 
as Trochu.” 

“T don’t know whether I shall 
apply to Trochu. I would rather 
be elected to command even by the 
Mobiles or the National Guard, of 
whom I have just spoken disparag- 
ingly ; and no doubt both corps will 
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soon claim and win the right to 
choose their officers. But if elected, 
no matter by whom, I shall make 
a preliminary condition: the men 
under me shall train, and drill, and 
obey,—soldiers of a very different 
kind from the youthful Pekins 
nourished on absinthe and self-con- 
ceit, and applauding that Bombas- 
tes Furioso, M. Hugo, when he as- 
sures the enemy that Paris will 
draw an idea from its scabbard. 
But here comes Savarin, Bon jour, 
my dear poet.” 

“Don’t say good day. An evil 
day for journalists and writers who 
do not out-Herod Blanqui and Pyat. 
1 know not how I shall get bread 
and cheese. My poor suburban 
villa is to be pulled down by way 
of securing Paris; my journal will 
be suppressed by way of establish- 
ing the liberty of the press. It 
ventured to suggest that the people 
of France should have some choice 
in the form of their government.” 

“That was very indiscreet, my 
poor Savarin,” said Victor; “TI 
wonder your printing-office has not 
been pulled down. We are now at 
the moment when wise men hold 
their tongues.” 

‘‘Perhaps so, M. de Mauléon. 
It might have been wiser for all of 
us, you as well as myself, if we had 
not allowed our tongues to be so 
free before this moment arrived. 
We live to learn; and if we ever 
have what may be called a passable 
government again, in which we 
may say pretty much what we like, 
there is one thing I will not do, I 
will not undermine that govern- 
ment without seeing a very clear 
way to the government that is to 
follow it. What say you, Pierre 
Firmin ?” 

“Frankly, I say that I deserve 
your rebuke,” answered De Mau- 
léon, thoughtfully. ‘ But, of course, 
you are going to take or send Ma- 
dame Savarin out of Paris ?” 
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“Certainly. We have made a 
very pleasant party for our hegeira 
this evening —among others the 
Morleys. Morley is terribly dis- 
gusted. A Red Republican slapped 
him on the shoulder and said, 
‘American, we have a republic as 
well as you.’ ‘Pretty much you 
know about republics,’ growled Mor- 
ley ; ‘a French republic is as much 
like ours as a baboon is like a man.’ 
On which the Red roused the mob, 
who dragged the American off to 
the nearest station of the National 
Guard, where he was accused of 
being a Prussian spy. With some 
difficulty, and lots of brag about 
the sanctity of the stars and stripes, 
he escaped with a reprimand, and 
caution how to behave himself in 
future. So he quits a city in which 
there no longer exists freedom of 
speech. My wife hoped to induce 
Mademoiselle Cicogna to accompany 
us; I grieve to say she refuses, 
You know she is engaged in mar- 
riage to Gustave Rameau; and his 
mother dreads the effect that these 
Red clubs and his own vanity may 
have upon his excitable tempera- 
ment if the influence of Mademoi- 
selle Cicogna be withdrawn.” 

“How could a creature so ex- 
quisite as Isaura Cicogna ever find 
fascination in Gustave Rameau!” 
exclaimed Enguerrand. 

** A woman like her,” answered 
De Mauléon, “always finds a fas- 
cination in self-sacrifice.” 

“T think you divine the truth,” 
said Sayarin, rather mournfully. 
“But I must bid you good-bye. 
May we live to shake hands réunis 
sous des meilleurs auspices.” 

Here Savarin hurried off, and the 
other two men strolled into the 
Champs Elysées, which were crowd- 
ed with loungers, gay and careless, 
as if there had been no disaster at 
Sedan, no overthrow of an empire, 
no enemy on its road to Paris. 

In fact the Parisians, at once the 
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most incredulous and the most 
credulous of all populations, be- 
lieved that the Prussians would 
never be so impertinent as to come 
in sight of the gates. Something 
would occur to stop them! The 
king had declared he did not war 
on Frenchmen, but on the Emperor : 
the Emperor gone, the war was over. 
A democratic republic was institut- 
ed. A horrible thing in its way, it 
is true; but how could the Pandour 
tyrant brave the infection of demo- 
cratic doctrines among his own bar- 
barian armies? Were not placards, 
addressed to our “German breth- 
ren,” posted upon the walls of Paris, 
exhorting the Pandours to fraternise 
with their fellow-creatures? Was 
not Victor Hugo going to publish 
“a letter to the German people ? 
Had not Jules Favre graciously 
offered peace, with the assurance 


that France would not cede a stone 
of her fortresses—an inch of her 
territory ? She would pardon the 
invaders, and not march upon 
Berlin!” To all these, and many 
more such _ incontestable proofs, 
that the idea of a siege was moon- 
shine, did Enguerrand and Victor 
listen as they joined group after 
group of their fellow-countrymen: 
nor did Paris cease to harbour such 
pleasing illusions, amusing itself 
with piously laying crowns at the 
fout of the statue of Strasbourg, 
swearing ‘they would be worthy of 
their Alsatian brethren,” till on the 
19th of September the last telegram 
was received, and Paris was cut off 
from the rest of the world by the 
iron line of the Prussian invaders. 
‘** Tranquil and terrible,” says Victor 
Hugo, “she awaits the invasion ! 
A volcano needs no assistance.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


We left Graham Vane slowly 
recovering from the attack of fever 
which had arrested his journey 
to Berlin in quest of the Count 
von Rudesheim. He was, however, 
saved the prosecution of that jour- 
ney, and his direction turned back 
to France by a German newspaper 
which informed him that the king 
of Prussia was at Rheims, and that 
the Count von Rudesheim was 
among the eminent personages gath- 
ered there around their sovereign. 
In conversing the same day with 
the kindly doctor who attended 
him, Graham ascertained that this 
German noble held a high com- 
mand in the German armies, and 
bore a no less distinguished reputa- 
tion as a wise political counsellor 
than he had earned as a military chief. 
As soon as he was able to travel, 
and indeed before the good doctor 
sanctioned his departure, Graham 
took his way to Rheims, uncertain, 
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however, whether the Count would 
still be found there. I spare the 
details of his journey, interesting as 
they were. Onreaching the famous, 
and in the eyes of Legitimists the 
sacred city, the Englishman had no 
difficulty in ascertaining the house, 
not far from the cathedral, in 
which the Count von Rudesheim 
had taken his temporary abode. 
Walking toward it from the small 
hotel in which he had been lucky 
enough to find a room disengaged— 
slowly, for he was still feeble—he was 
struck by the quiet conduct of the 
German soldiery, and, save in their 
appearance, the peaceful aspect of 
the streets. Indeed there was an 
air of festive gaiety about the place, 
as in an English town in which 
some popular regiment is quartered. 
The German soldiers thronged the 
shops, buying largely ; lounged into 
the cafés ; here and there attempted 
flirtations with the grisettes who 
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laughed at their French and blushed 
at their compliments; and in their 
good-humoured, somewhat bashful 
cheeriness, there was no trace of the 
insolence of conquest. 

But as Graham neared the pre- 
cincts of the cathedral his ear caught 
a grave and solemn music, which 
he at first supposed to come from 
within the building. But as he 
paused and looked round, he saw a 
group of the German military, on 
whose stalwart forms and fair manly 
earnest faces the setting sun cast 
its calm lingering rays. They were 
chanting, in voices not loud but deep, 
Luther’s majestic hymn, “* Nun dan- 
ket alle Gott.” The chant awed even 
the ragged beggar boys who had 
followed the Englishman, as_ they 
followed any stranger, would have 
followed King William himself, 
whining for alms. “What a type 
of the difference between the two 
nations!” thought Graham; ‘‘the 
Marseillaise, and Luther’s Hymn!” 
While thus meditating and listen- 
ing, @ man in a general’s uniform 
came slowly out of the cathedral, 
with his hands clasped behind his 
back, and his head bent slightly 
downwards. He, too, paused on 
hearing the hymn; then unclasped 
his hand and beckoned to one of 
the officers, to whom approaching he 
whispered a word or two, and passed 
on towards the Episcopal palace. 
The hymn hushed, and the singers 
quietly dispersed. Graham divined 
rightly that the general had thought 
a hymn thanking the God of battles 
might wound the feelings of the 
inhabitants of the vanquished city— 
not, however, that any of them were 
likely to understand the language 
in which the thanks were uttered. 
Graham followed the measured steps 
of the general, whose hands were 
again clasped behind his back—the 
musing habit of Von Moltke, as it 
had been of Napoleon the First.§ 

Continuing his way, the English- 


man soon reached the house in 
which the Count von Rudesheim 
was lodged, and sending in his card, 
was admitted at once through an 
anteroom in which sate two young 
men, subaltern officers, apparently 
employed in draughting maps, into 
the presence of the Count. 

‘Pardon me,” said Graham, after 
the first conventional salutation, 
“if I interrupt you for a moment 
or so in the midst of events so 
grave, on a matter that must seem 
to you very trivial.” 

“Nay,” answered the Count, 
“there is nothing so trivial in this 
world but what there will be some 
one to whom it is important. Say 
how I can serve you.” 

“IT think, M. le Comte, that you 
once received in your household, as 
teacher or governess, a French lady, 
Madame Marigny.” 

“Yes, I remember her well—a 
very handsome woman. My wife 
and daughter took great interest in 
her. She was married out of my 
house.” 

** Exactly—and to whom ?” 

“An Italian of good birth, who 
was then employed by the Austrian 
Government in some minor post, 
and subsequently promoted to a 
better one in the Italian dominion, 
which then belonged to the house 
of Hapsburg, after which we lost 
sight of him and his wife.” 

* An Italian— what was his 
name ?” 

** Ludovico Cicogna.” 

“ Cicogna!’’ exclaimed Graham, 
turning very pale. ‘Are you sure 
that was the name?” 

‘* Certainly. He was a cadet of 
a very noble house, and disowned 
by relations too patriotic to forgive 
him for accepting employment 
under the Austrian Government.” 

“Can you not give me the ad- 
dress of the place in Italy to which 
he was transferred on leaving Aus- 
tria ?” 
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“No; but if the information be 
necessary to you, it can be obtained 
easily at Milan, where the head of 
the family resides, or indeed in 
Vienna, through any ministerial 
bureau.” 

‘“ Pardon me one or two ques- 
tions more. Had Madame Mar- 
igny any children by a former hus- 
band ?” 

“Not that I know of: I never 
heard so. Signor Cicogna was a 
widower, and had, if I remember 
right, children by his first wife, 
who was also a Frenchwoman. 
Before he obtained office in Austria, 
he resided, I believe, in France. I 
do not remember how many chil- 
dren he had by his first wife. I 
never saw them. Our acquaintance 
began at the baths of Toplitz, 
where he saw and fell violently in 
love with Madame Marigny. After 
their marriage they went to his 
post, which was somewhere, I 
think, in the Tyrol. We saw no 


more of them; but my wife and 
daughter kept up a correspondence 


with the Signora Cicogna for a 
short time. It ceased altogether 
when she removed into Italy.” 

“You do not even know if the 
Signora is still living ?” 

“No.” 

“Her husband, I am told, is 
dead.” 

“Indeed! I am concerned to 
hear it. A good-looking, lively, 
clever man. I fear he must have 
lost all income when the Austrian 
dominions passed to the House of 
Savoy.” 

“Many thanks for your informa- 
tion. I can detain you no longer,” 
said Graham, rising. 

“Nay, I am not very busy at 
this moment ; but I fear we Ger- 
mans have plenty of work on our 
hands.” 

“Tt bad hoped that, now the 
French Emperor, against whom 
your king made war, was set aside, 
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his Prussian majesty would make 
peace with the French people.” 

“Most willingly would he do so 
if the French people would let him. 
But it must be through a French 
Government legally chosen by the 
people. And they have chosen 
none! A mob at Paris sets up 
a provisional administration, that 
commences by declaring that it will 
not give up ‘an inch of its terri- 
tory nor a stone of its fortresses.’ 
No terms of peace can be made 
with such men holding such talk.” 
After a few words more over the 
state of public affairs,—in which 
Graham expressed the English side 
of affairs, which was all for gener- 
osity to the vanquished ; and the 
Count argued much more ably on 
the German, which was all for se- 
curity against the aggressions of a 
people that would not admit itself 
to be vanquished,—the short inter- 
view closed. 

As Graham at night pursued his 
journey to Vienna, there came into 
his mind I[saura’s song of the Nea- 
politan fisherman. Had he, too, 
been blind to the image on the rock ? 
Was it possible that all the while 
he had been resisting the impulse of 
his heart, until the discharge of the 
mission intrusted to him freed his 
choice and decided his fortunes, the 
very person of whom he was in 
search had been before him, then to 
be for ever won, lost to him now 
for ever? Could Isaura Cicogna be 
the child of Louise Duval by Rich- 
ard King ? She could not have 
been her child by Cicogna: the 
dates forbade that hypothesis. 
Isaura must have been five years 
old when Louise married the Italian. 

Arrived at Milan, Graham quick- 
ly ascertained that the post to which 
Ludovico Cicogna had been removed 
was in Verona, and that he had 
there died eight years ago. Nothing 
was to be learned as to his family 
or his circumstances at the time of 
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his death. The people of whose 
history we know the least are the 
relations we refuse to acknowledge. 
Graham continued his journey to 
Verona. There he found on in- 
quiry that the Cicognas had occu- 
pied an apartment in a house which 
stood at the outskirts of the town, 
and had been since pulled down to 
make way for some public improve- 
ments. But his closest inquiries 
could gain him no satisfactory an- 
swers to the all-important questions 
as to Ludovico Cicogna’s family. 
His political alienation from the 
Italian cause, which was nowhere 
more ardently espoused than at 
Verona, had rendered him very un- 
popular. He visited at no Italian 
houses. Such society as he had was 
confined to the Austrian military 
within the Quadrilateral or at 
Venice, to which city he made fre- 
quent excursions: was said to lead 
there a free and gay life, very dis- 
pleasing to the Signora, whom he 
left in Verona. She was but little 
seen, and faintly remembered as 
very handsome and proud-looking. 
Yes, there were children—a girl, and 
a boy several years younger than 
the girl; but whether she was the 
child of the Signora by a former 
marriage, or whether the Signora 
was only the child’s stepmother, 
no one could say. The usual clue 
in such doubtful matters, obtainable 
through servants, was here missing. 
The Cicognas had only kept two 
servants, and both were Austrian 
subjects, who had long left the 
country, — their very names for- 
gotten. 

Graham now called to mind the 
Englishman Selby, for whom Isaura 
had such grateful affection, as sup- 
plying to her the place of her father. 
This must have been the English- 
man whom Louise Duval had married 
after Cicogna’s death. It would be 
no difficult task, surely, to ascertain 
where he had resided. Easy enough 


to ascertain all that Graham wanted 
to know from Isaura herself, if a 
letter could reach her. But, as he 
knew by the journals, Paris was 
now invested—cut off from all com- 
munication with the world beyond. 
Too irritable, anxious, and impatient 
to wait for the close of the siege, 
though he never suspected it could 
last so long as it did, he hastened 
to Venice, and there learned through 
the British consul that the late Mr. 
Selby was a learned antiquarian, 
an accomplished general scholar, a 
Janatico in music, a man of gentle 
temper though reserved manners ; 
had at one time lived much at 
Venice: after his marriage with the 
Signora Cicogna, he had taken up his 
abode near Florence. To Florence 
Graham now went. He found the 
villa on the skirts of Fiesole at 
which Mr. Selby had resided. The 
peasant who had officiated as gar- 
dener and shareholder in the profits 
of vines and figs, was still, with his 
wife, living on the place. Both man 
and wife remembered the Jnglese 
well; spoke of him with great affec- 
tion, of his wife with great dislike. 
They said her manners were very 
haughty, her temper very violent; 
that she led the /nglese a very un- 
happy life ; that there were a girl and 
a boy, both hers by a former marriage ; 
but when closely questioned whether 
they were sure that the girl was the 
Signora’s child by the former hus- 
band, or whether she was not the 
child of that husband by a former 
wife, they could not tell; they 
could only say that both were called 
by the same name—Cicogna; that 
the boy was the Signora’s favourite— 
that indeed she seemed wrapt up in 
him ; that he died of a rapid decline 
a few months after Mr. Selby had 
hired the place, and that shortly 
after his death the Signora left the 
place and never returned to it; that 
it was little more than a year that 
she had lived with her husband 
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before this final separation took 
place. The girl remained with Mr. 
Selby, who cherished and loved her 
as his own child. Her Christian 
name was Isaura, the boy’s Luigi. 
A few years later, Mr. Selby left the 
villa, and went to Naples, where 
they heard he had died. They could 
give no information as to what had 
become of his wife. Since the death 
of her boy that lady had become 
very much changed—her spirits 
quite broken, no longer violent. 
She would sit alone and weep 
bitterly. The only person out of 
her family she would receive was 
the priest ; till the boy’s death she 
had never seen the priest, nor been 
known to attend divine service. 

“Was the priest living ?” 

“Oh no; he had been dead two 
years. A most excellent man—a 
saint,” said the peasant’s wife. 

“Good priests are like good wo- 
men,’ said the peasant, drily; 
“there are plenty of them, but 
they are all underground.” 

On which remark the wife tried 
to box his ears. ‘lhe contadino had 
become a free-thinker since the ac- 
cession of the house of Savoy. His 
wife remained a good Catholic. 

Said the peasant as, escaping from 
his wife, he walked into the high- 
road with Graham. ‘My belief 
Eccelenea, is, that the priest did all 
the mischief.” 

“ What mischief ?”’ 

“‘ Persuaded the Signora to leave 
her husband. The J/nglese was not 
a Catholic. I heard the priest call 
him a heretic. And the Padre, who 
though not so bad as some of his 
cloth, was a meddling bigot, thought 
it perhaps best for her soul that it 
should part company with a here- 
tic’s person. I can’t say for sure, 
but I think that was it. The Padre 
seemed to triumph when the Signora 
was gone,” 

Graham mused. 
supposition was 


The peasant’s 


not improbable. 
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A woman such as Louise Duval 
appeared to be — of vehement pas- 
sions and ill-regulated mind—was 
just one of those who, in a moment 
of great sorrow and estranged from 
the ordinary household affections, 
feel, though but imperfectly, the 
necessity of a religion, and, ever in 
extremes, pass at once from indif- 
ferentism into superstition. 

Arrived at Naples, Graham heard 
little of Selby except as a literary 
recluse, whose only distraction from 
books was the operatic stage. But 
he heard much of Isaura; of the 
kindness which Madame de Grant- 
mesnil had shown to her when left 
by Selby’s death alone in the world ; 
of the interest which the friendship 
and the warm eulogies of one so emi- 
nent as the great French writer had 
created for Isaura in the artistic 
circles; of the intense sensation 
her appearance, her voice, her uni- 
versal genius, had made in that 
society, and the brilliant hopes of 
her subsequent career on the stage 
the cognoscenti had formed. No one 
knew anything of her mother; no 
one entertained a doubt that Isaura 
was by birth a Cicogna. Graham 
could not learn the present where- 
abouts of Madame de Grantmesnil. 
She had long left Naples, and had 
been last heard of at Genoa; was 
supposed to have returned to France 
a little before the war. In France 
she had no fixed residence. 

The simplest mode of obtaining 
authentic information whether Is- 
aura was the daughter of Ludovico 
Cicogna by his first wife—namely, 
by registration of her birth—failed 
him; because, as Von Rudesheim 
had said, his first wife was a French- 
woman. The children had been 
born somewhere in France, no one 
could even guess where. No one 
had ever seen the first wife, who 
had never appeared in Italy, nor 
had even heard what was her 
maiden name. 
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Graham, meanwhile, was _ not 
aware that Isaura was still in the 
besieged city, whether or not al- 
ready married to Gustave Rameau ; 
so large a number of the women 
had quitted Paris before the siege 
began, that he had reason to hope 
she was among them. He heard 
through an American that the Mor- 
leys had gone to England before 
the Prussian investment; perhaps 
Isaura had gone with them. He 
wrote to Mrs. Morley, enclosing his 
letter to the Minister of the United 
States at the Court of St. James's, 
and while still at Naples received 
her answer. It was short, and 
malignantly bitter. ‘Both myself 
and Madame Savarin, backed by 
Signora Venosta, earnestly entreated 
Mademoiselle Cicogna to quit Paris, 
to accompany us to England. Her 
devotion to her affianced husband 
would not permit her to listen to 
us. It is only an Englishman who 
could suppose Isaura Cicogna to be 
one of those women who do not 
insist on sharing the perils of those 
they love. You ask whether she 
was the daughter of Ludovico Ci- 
cogna by his former marriage, or of 
his second wife by him. I cannot 
- answer. I don’t even know whether 
Signor Cicogna ever had a former 
wife. Isaura Cicogna never spoke 
to me of her parents. Permit me 
to ask what business is it of yours 
now? Is it the English pride that 
makes you wish to learn whether 
on both sides she is of noble family ? 
How can that discovery alter your 
relations towards the affianced bride 
of another *” 

On receipt of this letter Graham 
quitted Naples, and shortly after- 
wards found himself at Versailles. 
He obtained permission to establish 
himself there, though the English 
were by no means popular. Thus 
near to Isaura, thus sternly separated 
from her, Graham awaited the close 
of the siege. Few among those at 
Versailles believed that the Paris- 


ians would endure it much longer, 
Surely they would capitulate before 
the bombardment, which the Ger. 
mans themselves disliked to contem- 
plate as a last resource, could com- 
mence. 

In his own mind Graham was 
convinced that Isaura was the child 
of Richard King. It seemed to him 
probable that Louise Duval, unable 
to assign any real name to the 
daughter of the marriage she dis- 
owned,—neither the name borne by 
the repudiated husband, nor her 
own maiden name, would, on tak- 
ing her daughter to her new home, 
have induced Cicogna to give the 
child his name ; or that after Cicog- 
na’s death she herself had so desig- 
nated the girl. A _ dispassionate 
confidant, could Graham have ad- 
mitted any confidant whatever, 
might have suggested the more than 
equal probability that Isaura was 
Cicogna’s daughter by his former 
espousal, But then what could 
have become of Richard King’s 
child? To part with the future in 
his hands, to relinquish all the am- 
bitious dreams which belonged to 
it, cost Graham Vane no pang: but 
he writhed with indignant grief 
when he thought that the wealth of 
Richard King’s heiress was to pass 
to the hands of Gustave Rameau, 
—that this was to be the end of his 
researches—this the result of the 
sacrifice his sense of honour imposed 
on him. And now that there was 
the probability that he must convey 
to Isaura this large inheritance, the 
practical difficulty of inventing some 
reason for such a donation, which 
he had, while at a distance, made 
light of, became seriously apparent. 
How could he say to Isaura that he 
had £200,000 in trust for her, 
without naming any one so devising 
it? Still more, how constitute him- 
self her guardian, so as to secure it 
to herself, independently of her hus- 
band? Perhaps Isaura was too in- 
fatuated with Rameau, or too roman- 
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tically unselfish, to permit the for- 
tune so mysteriously conveyed be- 
ing exclusively appropriated to her- 
self. And if she were already mar- 
ried to Rameau, and if he were 
armed with the right to inquire into 
the source of this fortune, how 
exposed to the risks of disclosure 
would become the secret Graham 
sought to conceal! Such a secret 
affecting the memory of the sacred 
dead, affixing a shame on the scut- 
cheon of the living, in the irreverent 
hands of a Gustave Rameau,—it was 
too dreadful to contemplate such a 
hazard. And yet, if Isaura were 
the missing heiress, could Graham 
Vane admit any excuse for basely 
withholding from her, for coolly re- 
taining to himself, the wealth for 
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which he was responsible? Yet, 
torturing as were these communings 
with himself, they were mild in 
their torture compared to the ever- 
growing anguish of the thought that 
in any case the only woman he had 
ever loved—ever could love,—who 
might but for his own scruples and 
prejudices have been the partner of 
his lifen—was perhaps now actually 
the wife of another; and, as such, 
in what terrible danger! Famine 
within the walls of the doomed 
city: without, the engines of death 
waiting for a signal. So near to 
her, and yet so far! So willing to 
die for her, if for her he could not 
live: and with all his devotion, all 
his intellect, all his wealth, so 
powerless ! 


CHAPTER XIII. 


It is now the middle of Novem- 
ber—a Sunday. ‘The day has been 
mild and is drawing towards its 
close. The Parisians have been en- 
joying the sunshine. Under the 
leafless trees in the public gardens 
and the Champs Elysées children 
have been at play. On the Boule- 
vards the old elegance of gaiety is 
succeeded by a livelier animation. 
Itinerant musicians gather round 
them ragged groups. Fortune-tellers 
are in great request, especially 
among the once brilliant Laises and 
Thaises, now looking more shabby, 
to whom they predict the speedy 
restoration of Nabobs and Russians, 
and golden joys. - Yonder Punch is 
achieving a victory over the Evil 
One, who wears the Prussian spiked 
helmet, and whose face has been re- 
cently beautified into a resemblance 
to Bismarck. Punch draws to his 
show a laughing audience of Moblots 
and recruits to the new companies 
of the National Guard. Members 
of the once formidable police, now 
threadbare and hunger-pinched, 
stand side by side with unfortu- 


nate beggars and _ sinister-looking 
patriots who have served their time 
in the jails or galleys. 

Uniforms -of all variety are con- 
spicuous—the only evidence visible 
of an enemy at the walls. But the 
aspects of the wearers of warlike ac- 
coutrements are débonnaire and 
smiling, as of revellers on a holiday 
of peace. Among these defenders 
of their country, at the door of a 
crowded café, stands Frederic Le- 
mercier, superb in the costume, 
bran-new, of a National Guard,— 
his dog Fox tranquilly reposing on 
its haunches, with eyes fixed upon 
its fellow-dog philosophically mus- 
ing on the edge of Punch’s show, 
whose master is engaged in the con- 
quest of the Bismarck fiend. 

‘Lemercier,” cried the Vicomte 
de Brézé, approaching the café, “I 
scarcely recognise you in that mar- 
tial guise. You look magnifique— 
the galons become you. Peste/ an 
officer already ?”’ 

“The National Guards and Mo- 
biles are permitted to choose their 
own officers, as you are aware, I 
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have been elected, but to subaltern 
grade, by the warlike patriots of my 
department. Enguerrand de Van- 
demar is elected a captain of the 
Mobiles in his, and Victor de Mau- 
léon is appointed to the command 
of a battalion of the National 
Guards. But I soar above jealousy 
at such a moment,— 


‘Rome a choisi mon bras; je n’examine 
rien.’” 


“You have no right to be jealous. 
De Mauléon has had _ experience 
and won distinction in actual ser- 
vice, and from all I hear is doing 
wonders with his men — has got 
them not only to keep but to love 
drill. I heard no Jess an authority 
than General V say that if all 
the officers of the National Guard 
were like De Mauléon, that body 
would give an example of discipline 
to the line.” 

“T say nothing as to the promo- 
tion of a real soldier like the Vi- 
comte—but a Parisian dandy like 
Enguerrand de Vandemar !”’ 

“You forget that Enguerrand re- 
ceived a military education—an ad- 
vantage denied to you.” 

“What does that matter? Who 
cares for education nowadays? Be- 
sides, have I not been training ever 
since the 4th of September, to say 
nothing of the hard work on the 
ramparts ?” 

“ Parlez moi de cela: it is indeed 
hard work on the ramparts. Jnfan- 
dum dolorem quorum pars magna 
Jui. Take the day duty. What 
with rising at seven o'clock, and 
being drilled between a middle- 
aged and corpulent grocer on one 
side and a meagre beardless barber’s 
apprentice on the other; what with 
going to the bastions at eleven, and 
seeing half one’s companions drunk 
before twelve; what with trying to 
keep their fists off one’s face when 
one politely asks them not to call 
one’s general a traitor or a poltroon, 


—the work of the ramparts would 
be insupportable, if I did not take a 
pack of cards with me, and enjoy a 
quiet rubber with three other heroes 
in some sequestered corner. As for 
night work, nothing short of the 
indomitable fortitude of a Parisian 
could sustain it; the tents made ex- 
pressly not to be waterproof, like 
the groves of the Muses,— 


‘per 
Quos et aque subeant et aure.’ 


A fellow-companion of mine tucks 
himself up on my rug, and pillows 
his head on my knapsack. I re- 
monstrate—he swears—the other 
heroes wake up and threaten to 
thrash us both; and just when 
peace is made, and one hopes for 
a wink of sleep, a detachment of 
spectators, chiefly gamins, coming 
to see that all is safe in the camp, 
strike up the Marseillaise. Ah, the 
world wil] ring to the end of time 
with the sublime attitude of Paris 
in the face of the Vandal invaders, 
especially when it learns that the 
very shoes; we stand in are made 
of cardboard. In vain we com- 
plain. The contractor for shoes is 
a stanch republican, and jobs by 
right divine. May I ask if you 
have dined yet?” 

“Heavens! no; it is too early. 
But I am excessively hungry. I 
had only a quarter of jugged cat for 
breakfast, and the brute was tough. 
In reply to your question, may I 
put another—Did you lay in plenty 
of stores ?” 

“Stores? no; I am a bachelor, 
and rely on the stores of my mar- 
ried friends.” 

“Poor De Brézé! I sympathize 
with you, for I am in the same 
boat, and dinner invitations have 
become monstrous rare.” 

“‘Oh, but you are so confoundedly 
rich! What to you are forty francs 
for a rabbit, or eighty francs fora 
turkey ?” 
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“Well, I suppose I am rich, but 
I have no money, and the ungrate- 
ful restaurants will not give me 
They don’t believe in better 


credit. 
days.” 

“How can you want money ?” 

“Very naturally. I had invested 
my capital famously — the best 
speculations—partly in house rents, 
partly in company shares; and 
houses pay no rents, and nobody 
will buy company shares. I had 
1000 napoleons on hand, it is true 
when Duplessis left Paris—much 
more, I thought, than I could pos- 
sibly need, for I never believed in 
the siege. But during the first few 
weeks I played at whist with bad 
luck, and since then so many old 
friends have borrowed of me that I 
doubt if I have 200 francs left. I 
have despatched four letters to 
Duplessis by pigeon and balloon, 
entreating him to send me 25,000 
francs by some trusty fellow who 
will pierce the Prussian lines. I 
have had two answers—Ilst, That 
he will find a man; 2d, that the 
man is found and on his way. 
Trust to that man, my dear friend, 
and meanwhile lend me 200 frances.” 

““ Mon cher, désolé to refuse; but 
I was about to ask you to share 
your 200 francs with me who live 
chiefly by my pen; and_ that 
resource is cut off. Still, a faut 
vivre—one must dine.” 

“That is a fact, and we will 
dine together to-day at my ex- 
pense, limited liability, though— 
eight francs a head.” 

“Generous Monsieur, I accept. 
Meanwhile let us take & turn to- 
wards the Madeleine.” 

The two Parisians quit the café, 
and proceed up the Boulevard. On 
their way they encounter Savarin. 
“Why,” said De Brézé, “I thought 
- you had left Paris with Madame.” 

“So I did, and deposited her 
safely with the Morleys at Bou- 
logne. These kind Americans were 
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going to England, and they took 
her with them. But J quit Paris! I! 
No: I am old; I am growing obese. 
I have always been short-sighted. 
I can neither wield a sword nor 
handle a musket. But Paris needs 
defenders; and every moment I 
was away from her I sighed to my- 
self, ‘J? faut étre la!’ I returned 
before the Vandals had possessed 
themselves of our railways, the con- 
voi overcrowded with men like my- 
self, who had removed wives and 
families; and when we asked each 
other why we went back, every 
answer was the same, ‘ J/ faut étre 
li.’ No, poor child, no—TI have 
nothing to give you.” 

These last words were addressed 
to a woman young and handsome, 
with a dress that a few weeks ago 
might have been admired for taste 
and elegance by the lady leaders of 
the ton, but was now darned, and 
dirty, and draggled. 

““Monsieur, I did not stop you 
to ask for alms. You do not seem 
to remember me, M. Savarin.”’ 

“But I do,” said Lemercier ; 
“surely I address Mademoiselle 
Julie Caumartin.” 

“Ah, excuse me, le petit Fred- 
eric,’ said Julie, with a sickly 
attempt at coquettish sprightliness ; 
“IT had -no eyes except for M. 
Savarin.” 

“And why only for me, my poor 
child ?” asked the kind - hearted 
author. 

“Hush!” She drew him aside. 
‘Because you can give me news of 
that monster Gustave. It is not 
true, it cannot be true, that he is 
going to be married ?” 

“Nay, surely, Mademoiselle, all 
connection between you and young 
Rameau has ceased for months — 
ceased from the date of that illness 
in July which nearly carried him 
off.”’ 

“T resigned him to the care of 
his mother,” said the girl; “but 
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when he no longer needs a mother, 
he belongs to me. Oh, consider, 
M. Savarin, for his sake I refused 
the most splendid offers! When 
he sought me, I had my coupé, 
epera- box, my cachemires, my 
jewels. The Russians — the Eng- 
lish—vied for my smiles. But I 
loved the man. I never loved 
before: I shall never love again; 
and after the sacrifices I have made 
for him, nothing shall induce me to 
give him up. Tell me, I entreat, 
my dear M. Savarin, where he is 
hiding. He has left the parental 
roof, and they refused there to give 
me his address.” 

“My poor girl, don’t be méchante. 
It is quite true that Gustave Rameau 
is engaged to be married; and any 
attempt of | yours to create scan- 

ennehe 

“Monsieur,” interrupted Julie, 
vehemently, “don’t talk to me 
about scandal! The man is mine, 
and no one eise shall have him. 
His address ?” 

“Mademoiselle,” cried Savarin, 
angrily, “find it out for yourself.” 
Then—repentant of rudeness to one 
so young and so desolate—he add- 
ed, in mild expostulatory accents: 
“Come, come, ma belle enfant, be 
reasonable; Gustave is no loss. He 
is reduced to poverty.” 

“So much the better. When he 
was well off I never cost him more 
than a supper at the Maison Dorée; 
and if he is poor he shall marry 
me, and I will support him !” 

“You !—and how ?” 

“By my profession when peace 
comes; and meanwhile I have offers 
from a café to recite warlike songs. 
Ah! you shake your head incredu- 
lously. The ballet-dancer recite 
verses? Yes! he taught me to recite 
his own Soyez bon pour moi. M. 
Savarin! do say where I can find 
mon homme.” 

“ No.” 

“That is your last word ?” 

“a.” 
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The girl drew her thin shawl 
round her and hurried off. Savarin 
rejoined his friends. “Is that the 
way you console yourself for the 
absence of Madame?” asked De 
Brézé, drily. 

“Fie!” cried Savarin, indignant- 
ly; “such bad jokes are ill-timed. 
What strange mixtures of good and 
bad, of noble and base, every stra- 
tum of Paris life contains! There 
is that poor girl,,in one way con- 
temptible, no doubt, and yet in 
another way she has an element of 
grandeur. On the whole, at Paris, 
the women with all their faults, 
are of finer mould than the men.” 

“French gallantry has always ad- 
mitted that truth,” said Lemercier. 
“Fox, Fox, Fox.” Uttering _ this 
cry, he darted forward after the dog, 
who had strayed a few yards to 
salute another dog led by a string, 
and caught the animal in his arms. 
“Pardon me,” he exclaimed, re- 
turning to his friends, “but there 
are so many snares for dogs at pre- 
sent. They are just coming into 
fashion for, roasts, and Fox is so 

lump.” 

“T thought,” said Savarin, “ that 
it was resolved at all the sporting 
clubs that, be the pinch of famine 
ever so keen, the friend of man 
should not be eaten.” 

“That was while the beef lasted; 
but since we have to come to cats, 
who shall predict immunity to dogs? 
Quid intactum nefasti linguimus? 
Nothing is sacred from the hand of 
rapine.”’ 

The church of the Madeleine 
now stood before them.  Moblots 
were playing pitch-and-toss on its 
steps. 

“TIT don’t}wish you to accompany 
me, Messieurs,”’ said Lemercier, 
apologetically, ‘‘but I am going to 
enter the church.” ' 

“To pray?’ asked De Brézé, in 
profound astonishment. 

“Not exactly; but I want to 
speak to my friend Rochebriant, 
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and I know I shall find him 
there.” 

“Praying ?” again asked De Brézé. 

“ Yes.” 

“That is curious—a young Pari- 
sian exquisite at prayer —that is 
worth seeing. Let us enter, too, 
Savarin.” 

They enter the church. It is 
filled, and even the sceptical De 
Brézé is impressed and awed by the 
sight. An intense fervour pervades 
the congregation. The majority, it 
is true, are women, many of them in 
deep mourning, and many of their 
faces mourning deeper than the dress. 
Everywhere may be seen gushing 
tears, and everywhere faintly heard 
the sound of stifled sighs. Besides 
the women were men of all ages— 
young, middle-aged, old, with heads 
bowed and hands clasped, pale, 
grave, and earnest. Most of them 
were evidently of the superior grade 
in life—nobles, and the higher 
bourgeoisie: few of the oworier 
class, very few, and these were of 
an earlier generation. I except sol- 


diers, of whom there were many, 
from the provincial Mobiles, chiefly 
Bretons; you knew the Breton sol- 
diers by the little cross worn on 
their képis. 

Among them Lermercier at once 
distinguished the noble countenance 


of Alain de Rochebriant. De Brézé 
and Savarin looked at each other 
with solemn eyes. I know not 
when either had last been within a 
church; perhaps both were startled 
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to find that religion still existed in 
Paris—and largely exist it does, 
though little seen on the surface of 
society, little to be estimated by the 
articles of journals and the reports 
of foreigners. Unhappily, those 
among whom it exists are not the 
ruling class—are of the classes that 
are dominated over and obscured 
in every country the moment the 
populace becomes master. And at 
that moment the journals chiefly 
read were warring more against the 
Deity than the Prussians — were 
denouncing soldiers who attended 
mass. ‘The Gospel certainly makes 
a bad soldier,” writes the patriot 
Pyat. 

Lemercier knelt down quietly. 
The other two men crept noiselessly 
out, and stood waiting for him on 
the steps, watching the Moblots 
(Parisian Moblots) at play. 

“J should not wait for the roturier 
if he had not promised me a roti,” 
said the Vicomte de Brézé, with a 
pitiful attempt at the patrician wit 
of the ancien régime. 

Savarin shrugged his shoulders. 
“I am not included in the invita- 
ion,”’ said he, “and therefore free 
to depart. I must go and look up 
a former confrére who was an en- 
thusiastic Red Republican, and I fear 
does not get so much to eat since 
he has no longer an Emperor to 
abuse.” 

So Savarin went away. A few 
minutes afterwards Lemercier em- 
erged from the church with Alain. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“I knew I should find you in the 
Madeleine,” said Lemercier, “and I 
wished much to know when you 
had news from Duplessis. He and 
your fair fiancée are with your aunt 
still staying at Rochebriant ?” 

“Certainly. A pigeon arrived 
this morning with a few lines. All 
well there.” 


“And Duplessis thinks, despite 
the war, that he shall be able, when 
the time comes, ¢o pay Louvier the 
mortgage-sum ?” 

“He never doubts that. His 
credit in London is so good. But 
of course all works of improvement 
are stopped.” 

“Pray did he mention me ?— 
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anything about the messenger who 
was to pierce the Prussian lines ?” 

“What! has the man not ar- 
rived? It is two weeks since he 
left.” 

“‘The Uhlans have no doubt shot 
him—the assassins,—and drunk up 
my 25,000 francs—the thieves.” 

“T hope not. But in case of 
delay, Duplessis tells me I am to 
remit to you 2000 francs for your 
present wants. [ will send them 
to you this evening.” 

“How the deuce do you possess 
such a sum ?”’ 

“T came from Brittany with a 
purse well filled. Of course I 
could have no scruples in accepting 
money from my destined father-in- 
law.” 

‘** And you can spare this sum ?” 

“Certainly—the State now pro- 
vides for me; I am in command of a 
Breton company.” 

“True. Come and dine with me 
and De Brézé.” 

“Alas! I cannot. I have to see 
both the Vandemars before I re- 
turn to the camp for the night. 
And now — hush — come this way 
(drawing Frederic further from Dé 
Brézé), I have famous news for you. 
A sortie on a grand scale is im- 


minent; in a few days we may hope 
for it.” 

‘“‘T have heard that so often that 
I am incredulous.” 

* Take it as a fact now.” 

“What! Trochu has at last 
matured his plan ?” 

‘‘He has changed its original 
design, which was to cut through 
the Prussian lines to Rouen, occu- 
pying there the richest country for 
supplies, guarding the left bank of 
the Seine and a watercourse to con- 
voy them to Paris. The incidents 
of war prevented that; he has a 
better plan now. The victory of 
the Army of the Loire at Orleans 
opens a new enterprise. We shall 
cut our way through the Prussians, 
join that army, and with united 
forces fall on the enemy at the rear. 
Keep this a secret as yet, but re- 
joice with me that we shall prove 
to the invaders what men who 
fight for their native soil can do 
under the protection of Heaven.” 

“Fox, Fox, mon cheri,” said 
Lemercier, as he walked towards 
the Café Riche with De Brézé; 
“thou shalt have a festin de Dal- 
thazzar under the protection of 
heaven.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


On leaving Lemercier and De 
Brézé, Savarin regained the Boule- 
vard, and pausing every now and 
then to exchange a few words with 
acquaintances—the acquaintances of 
the genial author were numerous— 
turned into the quartier Chaussée 
d’Antin, and gaining a small neat 
house, with a réchly-ornamented 
facade, mounted very clean well- 
kept stairs to a third story. On 
one of the doors on the landing- 
place was nailed a card, inscribed, 
“Gustave Rameau, homme de let- 
tres.” Certainly it is not usual in 


Paris thus to afficher one’s self as 
“a man of letters.” But Genius 
scorns what is usual. Had not 
Victor Hugo left in the hotel-books 
on the Rhine his designation 
‘“homme de lettres”? Did not the 
heir to one of the loftiest houses in 
the peerage of England, and who 
was also a first-rate amateur in 
painting, inscribe on his studio 
when in Italy, * * * *, “artiste”? 
Such examples, no doubt, were 
familiar to Gustave Rameau, and 
“homme de lettres’? was on the scrap 
of pasteboard nailed to his door. 
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Savarin rang; the door opened, 
and Gustave appeared. The poet 
was, of course, picturesquely at- 
tired. In his day of fashion he had 
worn within doors a very pretty 
fanciful costume; designed after 
portraits of the young Raffaelle ; 
that costume he had preserved—he 
wore it now. It looked very 
threadbare, and the powrpvint very 
soiled. But the beauty of the 
poet’s face had survived the iustre 
of the garments. True, thanks to 
absinthe, the cheeks had become 
somewhat puffy and bloated. Grey 
was distinctly visible in the long 
ebon tresses. But still the beauty 
of the face was of that rare type 
which a Thorwaldsen or a Gibson 
seeking a model for a Narcissus 
would have longed to fix into 
marble. 

Gustave received his former chief 
with a certain air of reserved 
dignity ; led him into his chamber, 
only divided by a curtain from his 
accommodation for washing and 
slumber, and placed him in an arm- 
chair beside a drowsy fire — fuel 
had already become very dear. 

“Gustave,” said Savarin, “are 
you in a mood favourable to a little 
serious talk ?” 

“Serious talk from M. Savarin 
is a novelty too great not to com- 
mand my profoundest interest.” 

“Thank you,—and to begin: I 
who know the world and mankind 
advise you, who do not, never to 
meet a man who wishes to do 
you a kindness with an _ un- 
gracious sarcasm. [Irony is a 
weapon I ought to be skilled in, 
but weapons are used against 
enemies, and it is only a tyro 
who flourishes his rapier in the 
face of his friends.” 

“T was not aware that M. Sa- 
varin still permitted me to regard 
him as a friend.” 

“Because I discharged the du- 
ties of friend—remonstrated, ad- 
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vised, and warned. However, let 
bygones be bygones. I entreated 
you not to quit the safe shelter 
of the paternal roof. You insisted 
on doing so. I entreated you not 
to send to one of the most fero- - 
cious of the Red, or rather, the 
Communistic journals, articles, ve 
eloquent, no doubt, but which 
would most seriously injure you 
in the eyes of quiet orderly people, 
and compromise your future lite- 
rary career for the sake of a tem- 
porary flash in the pan during a 
very evanescent period of revolu- 
tionary excitement. You scorned 
my adjurations, but at all events 
you had the grace not to ap- 
pend your true name to those 
truculent effusions. In_ literature, 
if literature revive in France, we 
two are henceforth separated. But 
I do not forego the friendly in- 
terest I took in you in the days 
when you were so continually in 
my house. My wife, who liked 
you so cordially, implored me to 
look after you during her absence 
from Paris, and, enjin, mon pauvre 
gargon, it would grieve me very 
much if, when she comes back, 
I had to say to her, ‘Gustave 
Rameau has thrown away the 
chance of redemption and of happi- 
ness which you deemed was secure 
tohim.’ A U’e@il malade, la lumiére 
nuit.” 

So saying, he held out his hand 
kindly. 

Gustave, who was far from de- 
ficient in affectionate or tender im- 
pulses, took the hand respectfully, 
and pressed it warmly. 

“Forgive me if I have been 
ungracious, M. Savarin, and vouch- 
safe to hear my explanation.” 

“Willingly, mon gargon.” 

“When I became convalescent, 
well enough to leave my father’s 
house, there were circumstances 
which compelled me to do so. 
A young man accustomed to the 
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life of a garcon can’t be always 
tied to his mother’s apron-strings.” 
“Especially if the apron-pocket 
does not contain a bottle of ab- 
sinthe,” said Savarin, drily. ‘“ You 
may well colour and try to look 
an but I know that the doc- 
tor strictly forbade the use of that 
deadly liqueur, and enjoined your 
mother to keep strict watch on 
your liability to its temptations. 
And hence one cause of your 
ennui under the paternal roof. 
But if there you could not im- 
bibe absinthe, you were privileged 
to enjoy a much diviner intoxica- 
tion. There you could have the 
foretaste of domestic bliss,—the 
society of the girl you loved, and 
who was pledged to become your 
wife. Speak frankly. Did not 
that society itself begin to be wea- 
risome ?” 
“No,” 
“it was not wearisome, but 
“Yes, but P 
“But it could not be all-sufficing 
to a soul of fire like mine.” 


cried Gustave, eagerly. 


, 
” 


“Hem,” murmured Savarin—“ a 


soul of fire! This is very interest- 
ing; pray go on.” 

“The calm, cold, sister-like af- 
fection of a childish undeveloped 
nature, which knew no passion 
except for art, and was really so 
little emancipated from the nur- 
sery as to take for serious truth 
all the old myths of religion— 
such companionship may be very 
soothing and pleasant when one 
is lying on one’s sofa, and must 
live by rule, but when one re- 
gains the vigour of youth and 
health 

‘Do not pause,” said Savarin, 
gazing with more compassion than 
envy on that melancholy imper- 
sonation of youth and _ health. 
“When one regains that vigour 
of which I myself have no recol- 
lection, what happens ?” 

“The thirst for excitement, the 
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goads of ambition, the irresistible 
claims which the world urges upon 
genius, return.” 

“And that genius finding it- 
self at the North Pole amid 
Cimmerian darkness in the atmo. 
sphere of a childish intellect—in 
other words, the society of a pure- 
minded virgin, who, though a good 
romance-writer, writes nothing but 
what a virgin may read, and 
though a Jel esprit, says her 
prayers and goes to church—then 
genius—well, pardon my ignorance 
—what does genius do ?” 

“Oh, M. Savarin, M. Sava- 
rin! don’t let us talk any more, 
There is no sympathy between us. 
I cannot bear that bloodless, mock- 
ing, cynical mode of dealing with 
grand emotions, which belongs to 
the generation of the Doctrinaires. 
I am not a Thiers or a Guizot.” 

“Good heavens! who ever ac- 
cused you of being either? I did 
not mean to be cynical. Made- 
moiselle Cicogna has often said I 
am, but I did not think you would. 
Pardon me. I quite agree with 
the philosopher who asserted that 
the wisdom of the past was an 
imposture, that the meanest in- 
tellect now living is wiser than 
the greatest intellect which is 
buried in Pére la Chaise; because 
the dwarf who follows the giant, 
when perched on the shoulders of 
the giant, sees farther than the 
giant ever could. Allez. I go in 
for your generation. I abandon 
Guizot and Thiers. Do condescend 
and explain to my dull understand- 
ing, as the inferior mortal] of a for- 
mer age, what are the grand emo- 
tions which impel a soul of fire 
in your wiser generation. The 
thirst of excitement—what excite- 
ment? The goads of ambition— 
what ambition ?” 

“A new social system is strug- 
gling from the dissolving elements 
of the old one, as, in the fables of 
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riestcraft, the soul frees itself from 
the body which has become ripe for 
the grave. Of that new system I 
aspire to be.a champion—a leader. 
Behold the excitement that allures 
me, the ambition that goads.” 

“Thank you,” said Savarin, 
meekly; ‘“‘I am answered, I re- 
cognise the dwarf perched on the 
back of the giant. Quitting these 
lofty themes, I venture to address 
to you now one simple matter-of- 
fact question—How about Made- 
moiselle Cicogna? Do you think 
you can induce her to transplant 
herself to the new social system, 
which I presume will abolish, among 
other obsolete myths, the institution 
of marriage ?” 

“M, Savarin, your question of- 
fends me. Theoretically I am op- 
posed to the existing superstitions 
that encumber the very simple 
principle by which may be united 
two persons so long as they desire 
the union, and separated so soon as 
the union becomes distasteful to 
either. But I am perfectly aware 
that such theories would revolt a 
young lady like Mademoiselle Ci- 
cogna. I have never even named 
them to her, and our engagement 
holds good.” 

“Engagement of marriage? No 
period for the ceremony fixed ?” 

“That is not my fault. I urged 
it on Isaura with all earnestness 
before I left my father’s house.” 

“That was long after the siege 
had begun. Listen to me, Gustave. 
No persuasion of mine or my 
wife’s, or Mrs. Morley’s, could in- 
duce Isaura to quit Paris while it 
was yet time. She said very simply 
that, having pledged her truth and 
hand to you, it would be treason to 
honour and duty if she should allow 
any considerations for herself to be 
even discussed so long as you needed 
her presence. You were then still 
suffering, and though convalescent, 
hot without danger of a relapse. 
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And your mother said to her—I 
heard the words—‘’Tis ‘not for his 
bodily health 1 could dare to ask 
you to stay, when every man who 
can afford it is sending away his 
wife, sisters, daughters. As for 
that, I should suffice to tend him; 
but if you go, I resign all hope for 
the health of his mind and his soul.’ 
I think at Paris there may be female 
poets and artists whom that sort of 
argument would not have much in- 
fluenced. But it so happens that 
Isaura is not a Parisienne. She 
believes in those old myths which 
you think fatal to sympathise with 
yourself; and those old myths also 
lead her to believe that where a 
woman has promised she will devote 
her life to a man, she cannot forsake 
him when told by his mother that 
she is necessary to the health of his 
mind and his soul. Stay. Before 
you interrupt me, let me finish what 
I have to say. It appears that, so 
soon as your bodily health was im- 
proved, you felt that your mind and 
your soul could take care of them- 
selves ; and certainly it seems to me 
that Isaura Cicogna is no longer of 
the smallest use to either.” 

Rameau was evidently much dis- 
concerted by this speech. He saw 
what Savarin was driving at—the 
renunciation of all bond between 
Isaura and himself. He was not 
prepared for such renunciation. He 
still felt for the Italian as much of 
love as he could feel for any woman 
who did not kneel at his feet, as at 
those of Apollo condescending: to 
the homage of Arcadian maids. But, 
on the one hand, he felt that many 
circumstances had occurred since the 
disaster at Sedan to render Isaura a 
very much less desirable partie than 
she had been when he had first 
wrung from her the pledge of be- 
trothal. In the palmy times of a 
Government in which literature and 
art commanded station and insured 
fortune, Isaura, whether as authoress 
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or singer, was a brilliant marriage 
for Gustave Rameau. She had also 
then an assured and competent, if 
modest, income. But when times 
change, people change with them. 
As the income for the moment (and 
heaven only can, say how long that 
moment might last), [saura’s income 
had disappeared. It will be recol- 
lected that Louvier had invested her 
whole fortune in the houses to be 
built in the street called after his 
name. No houses, even when built, 
paid any rent now. Louvier had 
quitted Paris ; and Isaura could only 
be subsisting upon such small sum 
as she might have had in hand 
before the siege commenced. All 
career in such literature and art as 
Isaura adorned was at a dead stop. 
Now, to do Rameau justice, he was 
by no means an avaricious or mer- 
cenary man. But he yearned for 
modes of life to which money was 
-essential. He liked his ‘‘ comforts ;” 
and his comforts included the luxu- 
ries of elegance and show—comforts 
not to be attained by marriage 
with Isaura under existing circum- 
stances. 

Nevertheless it is quite true that 
he had urged her to marry him at 
once, before he had quitted his 
father’s house; and her modest 
shrinking from such proposal, how- 
ever excellent the reasons for delay 
in the national calamities of the 
time, as well as the poverty which 
the calamity threatened, had greatly 
wounded his amour propre. He 
had always felt that her affection 
for him was not love; and though 
he could reconcile himself to that 
conviction when many solid advan- 
tages were attached to the prize of 
her love, and when he was ill, and 
penitent, and maudlin, and the calm 
affection of a saint seemed to him 
infinitely preferable to the vehement 
passion of a sinner,—yet when 
Isaura was only Isaura by herself 
—Isaura minus all the et cetera 


which had previously been taken 
into account—the want of adoration 
for himself very much lessened her 
value, 

Still, though he acquiesced in the 
delayed fulfilment of the engage- 
ment with Isaura, he had no thought 
of withdrawing from the engage- 
ment itself, and after a slight pause 
he replied: ‘You do me great in- 
justice if you suppose that the oc- 
cupations to which I devote myself 
render me less sensible to the 
merits of Mademoiselle Cicogna, or 
less eager for our union. On the 
contrary, I will confide to you—as 
a man of the world—one main reason 
why I quitted my father’s house, 
and why I desire to keep my pre- 
sent address a secret. Mademoiselle 
Caumartin conceived for me a pas- 
sion—a caprice—which was very 
flattering for a time, but which 
latterly became very troublesome. 
Figure to yourself—she daily came 
to our house while I was lying ill, 
and with the greatest difficulty my 
mother got her out of it. That was 
not all. She pestered me with let- 
ters containing all sorts of threats 
—nay, actually kept watch at the 
house; and one day when I entered 
the carriage with my mother and 
Signora Venosta for a drive in the 
Bois (meaning to call for Isaura by 
the way), she darted to the carriage- 
door, caught my hand, and would 
have made a scene if the coachman 
had given her leave to do s0. 
Luckily he had the tact to whip on 
his horses, and we escaped. I had 
some little difficulty in convincing 
the Signora Venosta that the girl 
was crazed. But I felt the danger I 
incurred of her coming upon me some 
moment when in company with 
Isaura, and so I left my father’s 
house; and naturally wishing to 
steer clear of this vehement little 
demon till I am safely married, I 
keep my address a secret from all 
who are likely to tell her of it.” 
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“You do wisely if you are really 
afraid of her, and cannot trust your 
nerves to say to her plainly, ‘I am 
engaged to be married; all is at an 
end between us. Do not force 
me to employ the police to protect 
myself from unwelcome importuni- 
ties.’ ” 

“Honestly speaking, I doubt if 
I have the nerve to do that, and I 
doubt still more if it would be of 
any avail. It is very ennuyant to 
be so passionately loved; but, que 
voulez vous? It is my fate.” 

“Poor martyr! I condole with 
you: and to say truth, it was chiefly 
to warn you of Mademoiselle Cau- 
martin’s pertinacity that I call this 
evening.” 

Here Savarin related the particu- 
lars of his rencontre with Julie, and 
concluded by saying: “I suppose 
I may take your word of honour 
that you will firmly resist all temp- 
tation to renew a connection which 
would be so incompatible with the 
respect due to your fiancée? Father- 
less and protectorless as Isaura is, I 
feel bound to act as a virtual guar- 
dian to one in whom my wife takes 
so deep an interest, and to whom, 
as she thinks, she had some hand 
in bringing about your engagement : 
she is committed to no small re- 


sponsibilities. Do not allow poor 
Julie, whom I sincerely pity, to 
force on me the unpleasant duty of 
warning your jiancée of the dangers 
to which she might be subjected by 
marriage with an Adonis whose fate 
it is to be so profoundly beloved 
by the sex in general, and ballet 
nymphs in particular.” 

“There is no chance of so dis- 
agreeable a duty being incumbent 
on you, M. Savarin. Of course, 
what I myself have told you in 
confidence is sacred.” 

“Certainly. There are things in 
the life of a gargon before marriage 
which would be an affront to the 
modesty of his fiancée to communi- 
cate and discuss. But then those 
things must belong exclusively to 
the past, and cast no shadow over 
the future. I will not interrupt 
you further. No doubt you have 
work for the night before you. Do 
the Red journalists for whom you 
write pay enough to support you in 
these terribly dear times ?” 

“Scarcely. But I look forward 
to wealth and fame in the future. 
And you ?” 

‘“*T just escape starvation. If the 
siege last much longer, it is not of 
the gout I shall die. Good-night 
to you.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Isaura had, as we have seen, been 
hitherto saved by the siege and its 
consequences from the fulfilment 
of her engagement to Gustave Ra- 
meau ; and since he had quitted his 
father’s house she had not only 
seen less of him, but a certain chill 
crept into his converse in the visits 
he paid to her. The compassionate 
feeling his illness had excited, con- 
firmed by the unwonted gentleness 
of his mood, and the short-lived re- 
morse with which he spoke of his 
past faults and follies, necessarily 
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faded away in proportion as he re- 
gained that kind of febrile strength 
which was his normal state of health, 
and with it the arrogant self-assertion 
which was ingrained in his char- 
acter. But it was now more than 
ever that she became aware of the 
antagonism between all that con- 
stituted his inner life and her own. 
It was not that he volunteered in 
her presence the express utterance 
of those opinions, social or religious, 
which he addressed to the public 
in the truculent journal to which, 
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under a xom de plume, he was the 
most inflammatory contributor. 
Whether it was that he shrank from 
insulting the ears of the pure vir- 
gin whom he had wooed as wife 
with avowals of his disdain of 
marriage bonds, or. perhaps from 
shocking yet more her womanly 
humanity and her religious faith 
by cries for the blood of anti- 
republican traitors and the down- 
fall of Christian altars; or whether 
he yet clung, though with relapsing 
affection, to the hold which her 
promise had imposed on him, and 
felt that that hold would be for 
ever gone, and that she would recoil 
from his side in terror and dis- 
may, if she once learned that the 
man who had implored her to be 
his saving angel from the compara- 
tively mild errors of youth, had so 
belied his assurance, so mocked her 
credulity, as deliberately to enter 
into active warfare against all that 
he knew her sentiments regarded as 
noble and her conscience received 
as divine: despite the suppression 
of avowed doctrine on his part, the 
total want of sympathy between 
these antagonistic natures made it- 
self felt by both—more promptly 
felt by Isaura. If Gustave did not 
frankly announce to her in that 
terrible time (when all that a little 
later broke out on the side of the 
Communists was more or less forc- 
ing ominous way to the lips of those 
who talked with confidence to each 
ether, whether to approve or to con- 
demn) the associates with whom 
hewas leagued, the path to which he 
had committed his career,—still for 
her instincts for genuine Art—which 
for tts development needs the ser- 
enity ef peace, which for its ideal 
needs dreams that soar into the In- 
finite—Gustave had only the scorn- 
ful sneer of the man who identifies 
with his ambition the violent upset 
of all that civilisation has estab- 
lished in this world, and the blank 


negation of all that patient hope 
and heroic aspiration which hu- 
manity carries on into the next. 

On his side, Gustave Rameau, 
who was not without certain fine 
and delicate attributes in a compli- 
cated nature over which the per- 
sonal vanity and the mobile tem. 
perament of the Parisian reigned 
supreme, chafed at the restraints 
imposed on him. No matter 
what a man’s doctrines may be— 
however abominable you and IT may 
deem them—man desires to find in 
the dearest fellowship he can estab- 
lish, that sympathy in the woman 
his choice singles out from her sex— 
deference to his opinions, sympathy 
with his objects, as man. So, 
too, Gustave’s sense of bhonour— 
and according to his own Parisian 
code that sense was keen—became 
exquisitely stung by the thought 
that he was compelled to play the 
part of a mean dissimulator to the 
girl for whose opinions he had the 
profoundest contempt. How could 
these two, betrothed to each other, 
not feel, though without coming to 
open dissension, that between them 
had flowed the inlet of water by 
which they had been riven asunder ? 
What man, if he can imagine him- 
self a Gustave Rameau, can blame 
the revolutionist absorbed in am- 
bitious projects for turning the 
pyramid of society topsy-turvy, if 
he shrank more and more from the 
companionship of a betrothed with 
whom he could not venture to ex- 
change three words without caution 
and reserve? And what woman 
can blame an IJsaura if she felt a 
sensation of relief at the very ne- 
glect of the affianced whom she had 
compassionated and could never 
love ? 

Possibly the reader may best 
judge of the state of Isaura’s mind 
at this time by a few brief extracts 
from an imperfect fragmentary jour- 
nal, in which, amid saddened and 
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lonely hours, she held converse with 
herself. 


“One day at Enghien I listened 
silently to a conversation between 
M. Savarin and the Englishman, 
who sought to explain the concep- 
tion of duty in which the German 
poet has given such noble utterance 
to the thoughts of the German 
philosopher—viz., that moral aspira- 
tion has the same goal as the artis- 
ti—the attainment to the calm 
delight wherein the pain of effort 
disappears in the content of achieve- 
ment. Thus in life, as in art, it is 
through discipline that we arrive at 
freedom, and duty only completes 
itself when all motives, all actions, 
are attuned into one harmonious 
whole, and it is not striven for as 
duty, but enjoyed as happiness. 
M. Savarin treated this theory 
with the mockery with which the 
French wit is ever apt to treat what 
it terms German mysticism. Ac- 
cording to him, duty must always be 
a hard and difficult struggle; and he 
said laughingly, ‘ Whenever a man 
says, “‘I have done my duty,”’ it is 
with a long face and a mournful sigh.’ 

“Ah, how devoutly I listened to 
the Englishman ! how harshly the 
Frenchman’s irony jarred upon my 
ears! And yet now, in the duty 
that life imposes on me, to fulfil 
which I strain every power vouch- 
safed to my nature, and seek to 
crush down every impulse that re- 
bels, where is the promised calm, 
where any approach to the content 
of achievement ? Contemplating 
the way before me, the Beautiful 
even of Art has vanished. I see 
but cloud and desert. Can _ this 
which [ assume to be duty really be 
80? Ah, is it not sin even to ask 
my heart that question ? 


he Madame Rameau is very angry 
with her son for his neglect both of 
his parents and of me. I have had 
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to take his part against her. IL 
would not have him lose their love. 
Poor Gustave! But when Madame 
Rameau suddenly said to-day: ‘I 
erred in seeking the union between 
thee and Gustave. Retract thy pro- 
mise; in doing so thou wilt be 
justified,"—-oh, the strange joy that 
flashed upon me as she spoke! Am 
I justified? Am I? Oh, if that 
Englishman had never crossed my 
path! Oh, if I had never loved! or 
if in the last time we met he had not 
asked for my love, and confessed 
his own! Then, I think, I could 
honestly reconcile my conscience 
with my longings, and say to Gus- 
tave, ‘ We do not suit each other ; 
be we both released!’ But now—is 
it that Gustave is really changed 
from what he was, when in despond- 
ence at my own lot, and in pity- 
ing belief that I might brighten and 
exalt his, I plighted my troth to 
him ? or is it not rather that the 
choice I thus voluntarily made be- 
came so intolerable a thought the 
moment I knew I was beloved and 
sought by another; and from that 
moment [ lost the strength I had 
before,—strength to silence the 
voice at my own heart? What! is 
it the image of that other one which 
is persuading me to be false ?—to 
exaggerate the failings, to be blind 
to the merits of him who has a right 
to say, ‘IT am what I was when thou 
didst pledge thyself to take me for 
better or for worse’? 


“Gustave has been here after an 
absence of several days. He was 
not alone. The good Abbé Vertpré 
and Madame de Vandemar, with her 
son, M. Raoul, were present. They 
had come on mattcrs connected 
with our ambulance. They do not 
know of my engagement to Gustave ; 
and seeing him in the uniform of 
a National Guard, the Abbé cour- 
teously addressed to him some ques- 
tions as to the possibility of check- 
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ing the terrible increase of the vice 
of intoxication, so alien till of late 
to the habits of the Parisians, and 
becoming fatal to discipline and 
bodily endurance,—could the num- 
ber of the cantines on the ramparts 
be more limited? Gustave answered 
with rudeness and bitter sarcasm, 
‘Before priests could be critics in 
military matters they must under- 
take military service themselves.’ 

“The Abbé replied with unalter- 
able good-humour, ‘ But in order to 
criticise the effects of drunkenness, 
must one get drunk one’s self?’ 
Gustave was put out, and retired 
into a corner of the room, keeping 
sullen silence till my other visitors 
left. 

“Then before I could myself ex- 
press the pain his words and man- 
ner had given me, he said abruptly, 
‘I wonder how you can tolerate the 
tartuferie which may amuse on the 
comic stage, but in the tragedy of 
these times is revolting.’ This 
speech roused my anger, and the 
conversation that ensued was the 
gravest that had ever passed be- 
tween us. 

“If Gustave were of stronger 
nature and more concentrated will, 
I believe that the only feelings I 
should have for him would be an- 
tipathy and dread. But it is his 
very weaknesses and inconsistencies 
that secure to him a certain tender- 
ness of interest. I think he could 
never be judged without great indul- 
gence by women ; there is in him so 
much of the child,—wayward, irri- 
tating at one moment, and the next 
penitent, affectionate. One feels as 
if persistence in evil were impos- 
sible to one so delicate both in 
mind and form. That peculiar 
order of genius to which he belongs 
seems as if it ought to be so es- 
tranged from all directions, violent 
or coarse. When in poetry he 
seeks to utter some audacious and 
defying sentiment, the substance 
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melts away in daintiness of expres- 
sion, in soft, lute-like strains of 
slender music. And when he has 
stung, angered, revolted my heart 
the most, suddenly he subsides into 
such pathetic gentleness, such tear- 
ful remorse, that I feel as if resent- 
ment to one so helpless, desertion 
of one who must fall without the 
support of a friendly hand, were a 
selfish cruelty. It seems to me as if 
I were dragged towards a precipice 
by a sickly child clinging to my robe, 

“But in this last conversation 
with him, his language in regard to 
subjects I hold most sacred drew 
forth from me words which startled 
him, and which may avail to save 
him from that worst insanity of 
human minds,—the mimicry of the 
Titans who would have dethroned 
a God to restore a Chaos. I told 
him frankly that I had only pro- 
mised to share his fate, on my faith 
in his assurance of my power to 
guide it heavenward ; and that if the 
opinions he announced were seri- 
ously entertained, and put forth in 
defiance of heaven itself, we were 
separated for ever. I told him how 
earnestly, in the calamities of the 
time, my own soul had sought to 
take refuge in thoughts and hopes 
beyond the earth ; and how deeply 
many a sentiment that in former 
days passed by me with a smile in 
the light talk of the salons, now 
shocked me as an outrage on the 
reverence which the mortal child 
owes to the Divine Father. I owned 
to him how much of comfort, of 
sustainment, of thought and aspira- 
tion, elevated beyond the sphere of 
Art in which I had hitherto sought 
the purest air, the loftiest goal, I 
owed to intercourse with minds like 
those of the Abbé de Vertpré; and 
how painfully I felt as if I were 
guilty of ingratitude when he com- 
pelled me to listen to insults on 
those whom I recognised as bene- 
Jactors. 
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“J wished to speak sternly; but 
it is my great misfortune, my pre- 
yalent weakness, that I cannot be 
stern when I ought to be. It is 
with me in life as in art. I never 
could on the stage have taken the 
part of a Norma or a Medea. If J 
attempt in fiction a character which 
deserves condemnation, I am _ un- 
true to poetic justice. I cannot 
condemn and execute; I can but 
compassionate and pardon the crea- 
ture I myself have created. I was 
never in the real world stern but to 
one; and then, alas! it was because 
I loved where I could no longer 
love with honour; and I, knowing 
my weakness, had terror lest I 
should yield. 

“So Gustave did not comprehend 
from my voice, my manner, how 
gravely I was in earnest. But, him- 
self softened, affected to tears, he 
confessed his own faults—ceased to 
argue in order to praise; and—and 
— uttering protestations seemingly 
the most sincere, he left me bound 
to him still—bound to him still— 
woe is me!” 


* It is true that Isaura had come 
more directly under the influence of 
religion than she had been in the 
earlier dates of this narrative. There 
is a time in the lives of most of us, 
and especially in the lives of women, 
when, despondent of all joy in an 
earthly future, and tortured by con- 
flicts between inclination and duty, 
we transfer all the passion and fer- 
your of our troubled souls to enthu- 
siastic yearnings for the Divine 
Love; seeking to rebaptise ourselves 
in the fountain of its mercy, taking 
thence the only hopes that can cheer, 
the only strength that can sustain 
us. Such a time had come to 
Isaura. Formerly she had escaped 
from the griefs of the work-day world 
into the garden-land of Art. Now, 
Art had grown unwelcome to her, 
almost hateful. Gone was the spell 
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from the garden-land; its flowers 
were faded, its paths were stony, 
its sunshine had vanished in mist 
and rain. There are two voices of 
Nature in the soul of the genuine 
artist,—that is, of him who, because 
he can create, comprehends the ne- 
cessity of the great Creator. Those 
voices are never both silent. When 
one is hushed, the other becomes 
distinctly audible. The one speaks 
to him of Art, the other of Religion. 

At that period several societies 
for the relief and tendance of the 
wounded had been formed by the 
women of Paris, —the earliest, if I 
mistake not, by ladies of the highest 
rank—amongst whom were the 
Comtesse de Vandemar and the 
Contessa di Rimini— though it ne- 
cessarily included others of station 
less elevated.. To this society, at 
the request of Alain de Rochebri- 
ant and of Enguerrand, Isaura had 
eagerly attached herself. It occu- 
pied much of her time; and in con- 
nection with it she was brought 
much into sympathetic acquaint- 
ance with Raoul de Vandemar—the 
most zealous and active member of 
that society of St. Francois de Sales, 
to which belonged other young 
nobles of the Legitimist creed. The 
passion of Raoul’s life was the relief 
of human suffering. In him was 
personified the ideal of Christian 
charity. I think all, or most of us, 
have known what it is to pass under 
the influence of a nature that is so 
far akin to ours that it desires to 
become something better and higher 
than it is—that desire being para- 
mount in ourselves — but seeks to 
be that something in ways not akin 
to, but remote from, the ways in 
which we seek it. When this con- 
tact happens, either one nature, by 
the mere force of will, subjugates 
and absorbs the other, or both, while 
preserving their own individuality, 
apart and independent, enrich them- 
selves by mutual interchange; and 
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the asperities which differences of 
taste and sentiment in detail might 
otherwise provoke melt in the sym- 
pathy which unites spirits striving 
with equal earnestness to rise nearer 
to the unseen and _ unattainable 
Source, which they equally recog- 
nise as Divine. 

Perhaps, had these two persons 
met a year ago in the ordinary inter- 
course of the world, neither would 
have detected the sympathy of 
which I speak. Raoul was not with- 
out the prejudice against artists and 
writers of romance, that are shared 
by many who cherish the persua- 
sion that all is vanity which does 
not concentrate imagination and in- 
tellect in the destinies of the soul 
hereafter; and Isaura might have 
excited his compassion, certainly 
not his reverence. While to her, 
his views on all that seeks to render 
the actual life attractive and em- 
bellished, through the accomplish- 
ments of Muse and Grace, would 
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have seemed the narrow - minded 
asceticism of a bigot. But now, 
amid the direful calamities of the 
time, the beauty of both natures 
became visible to each. To the eyes 
of Isaura, tenderness became pre- 
dominant in the monastic self-denial 
of Raoul. To the eyes of Raoul, 
devotion became predominant in 
the gentle thoughtfulness of Isaura. 
Their intercourse was in ambu- 
lance and hospital —in care for the 
wounded, in prayer for the dying. 
Ah! it is easy to declaim against 
the frivolities and vices of Parisian 
society as it appears on the surface; 
and, in revolutionary times, it is the 
very worst of Paris that ascends 
in scum to the top. But descend 
below the surface, even in that de- 
moralising suspense of order, and 
nowhere on earth might the angel 
have beheld the image of humanity 
more amply vindicating its claim to 
the heritage of heaven. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


The warning announcement of 
some great effort on the part of the 
besieged, which Alain had given to 
Lemercier, was soon to be fulfilled. 

For some days the _ principal 
thoroughfares were ominously lined 
with military convois, The loungers 
on the Boulevards stopped to gaze 
on the long defiles of troops and 
cannon, commissariat conveyances, 
and, saddening accompaniments ! 
the vehicles of various ambulances 
for the removal of the wounded. 
With what glee the loungers said to 
each other, “ Hnjfin/” Among all 
the troops that Paris sent forth, none 
were so popular as those which 
Paris had not nurtured—the sailors. 
From the moment they arrived, the 
sailors had been the pets of the 
capital. They soon proved them- 
selves the most notable contrast to 


that force which Paris herself had 
produced —the National Guard. 
Their frames were hardy, their 
habits active, their discipline per- 
fect, their manners mild and polite. 
“Oh, if all our troops were like 
these!” was the common exclama- 
tion of the Parisians. 

At last burst forth upon Paris the 
proclamations of General Trochu 
and General Ducrot; the first brief, 
calm, and Breton-like, ending with 
“Putting our trust in God. March 
on for our country :” the second 
more detailed, more candidly stat- 
ing obstacles and difficulties, but 
fiery with eloquent enthusiasm, not 
unsupported by military statistics, 
in the 400 cannon, two-thirds of 
which were of the largest calibre, 
that no material object could resist ; 
more than 150,000 soldiers, all well 
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armed, well equipped, abundantly 
provided with munitions, and all 
(J’en a Vespoir) animated by an ir- 
resistible ardour. “For me,” con- 
cludes the General, ‘* I am resolved. 
I swear before you, before the whole 
nation, that I will not re - enter 
Paris except as dead or victorious.” 

At these proclamations, who then 
at Paris does not recall the burst 
of enthusiasm that stirred the sur- 
face? Trochu became once more 
popular; even the Communistic 
or atheistic journals refrained from 
complaining that he attended mass, 
and invited his countrymen to trust 
in a God. Ducrot was more than 
popular—he was adored. 

The several companies in which 
De Mauléon and Enguerrand served 
departed towards their post early 
on the same morning, that of the 
28th. All the previous night, while 
Enguerrand was buried in profound 
slumber, Raoul remained in his 
brother’s room ; sometimes on his 
knees before the ivory crucifix, 
which had been their mother’s last 


birthday gift to her youngest son— 
sometimes seated beside the bed in 
profound and devout meditation. 
At daybreak, Madame de Vande- 


mar stole into the chamber. Un- 
conscious of his brother’s watch, he 
had asked her to wake him in good 
time, for the young man was a 
sound sleeper. Shading the candle 
she bore with one hand, with the 
other she drew aside the curtain, 
and looked at Enguerrand’s calm 
fair face, its lips parted in the 
happy smile which seemed to carry 
joy with it wherever its sunshine 
played. Her tears fell noiselessly 
on her darling’s cheek ; she then 
knelt down and prayed for strength. 
As she ruse, she felt Raoul’s arm 
around her; they looked at each 
other in silence ; then she bowed 
her head, and wakened Enguerrand 
with her lips. ‘“ Pas de querelle, 
nes amis,” he murmured, opening 
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his sweet blue eyes drowsily. ‘“ Ah, 
it was a dream! I thought Jules 
and Emile [two young friends of 
his] were worrying each other ; and 
you know, dear Raoul, that I am 


.the most officious of peacemakers. 


Time to rise, is it? No peace- 
making to-day. Kiss me again, 
mother, and say, ‘ Bless thee.’ ” 

“Bless thee, bless thee, my child,”’ 
cried the mother, wrapping her arms 
passionately round him, and in tones 
choked with sobs. 

“Now leave me, maman,” said 
Enguerrand, resorting to the infan- 
tine ordinary name, which he had 
not used for years. ‘“‘ Raoul, stay 
and help me dress. I must be 
trés beau to-day. I shall join thee 
at breakfast, maman. Early for 
such repast, but l’appetit vient en 
mangeant, Mind the coffee is hot.” 

Enguerrand, always careful of 
each detail of dress, was especially 
so that morning, and especially 
gay, humming the old air, ‘‘ Partant 
pour la Syrie.” But his gaiety was 
checked when Raoul, taking from 
his breast a holy talisman, which he 
habitually wore there, suspended it 
with loving hands round his bro- 
ther’s neck. It was a small crystal 
set in Byzantine filigree ; imbedded 
in it was a small splinter of wood, 
said, by pious tradition, to be a 
relic of the Divine Cross. It had 
been for centuries in the family of 
the Contessa di Rimini, and was 
given by her to Raoul, the only gift 
she had ever made him, as an em- 
blem of the sinless purity of the af- 
fection that united those two souls 
in the bonds of the beautiful belief. 

‘She bade me transfer it to thee 
to-day, my brother,” said Raoul, 
simply ; “and now without a pang 
1 can gird on thee thy soldier’s 
sword.” 

Enguerrand clasped his brother 
in his arms, and kissed him with 
passionate fervour. ‘Oh, Raoul ! 
how I love thee! how good thou 
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hast ever been tome! how many sins 
thou hast saved me from! how in- 
dulgent thou hast been to those 
from which thou couldst not save ! 
Think on that, my brother, in case 
we do not meet again on earth.” 
‘‘Hush, hush, Enguerrand! No 
gloomy forebodings now! Come, 
come hither, my half of life, my 
sunny half of life!” and uttering 
these words, he led Enguerrand to- 
wards the crucifix, and there, in 
deeper and more solemn voice, said, 
“Let us pray.” So the brothers 
knelt side by side, and Raoul prayed 
aloud as only such souls can pray. 
When they descended into the 
salon where breakfast was set out, 
they found assembled several of 
their relations, and some of Enguer- 
rand’s young friends not engaged 
in the sortie. One or two of the 
latter, indeed, were disabled from 
fighting by wounds in former fields ; 
they left their sick-beds to bid him 
good-bye. Unspeakable was_ the 


affection this genial nature inspired 


in all who came into the circle of 
its winning magic; and when, tear- 
ing himself from them, he descended 
the stair, and passed with light step 
through the porte cochére, there was 
a crowd around the house—so widely 
had his popularity spread among 
even the lower classes, from which 
the Mobiles in his regiment were 
chiefly composed. He departed to 
the place of rendezvous amid a 
chorus of exhilarating cheers. 

Not thus lovingly tended on, 
not thus cordially greeted, was that 
equal idol of a former generation, 
Victor de Mauléon. No pious 
friend prayed beside his couch, no 
loving kiss waked him from his 
slumbers. At the gray of the No- 
vember dawn he rose from a sleep 
which had no smiling dreams, with 
that mysterious instinct of punctual 
will which cannot even go to sleep 
without fixing beforehand the exact 
moment in which sleep shall end. 
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He, too, like Enguerrand, dressed 
himself with care—unlike Enguer- 
rand, with care strictly soldier-like. 
Then, seeing he had some little 
time yet before him, he rapidly re- 
visited pigeon-holes and drawers, in 
which might be found by prying eyes 
anything he would deny to their 
curiosity. All that he found of 
this sort were some letters in female 
handwriting, tied together with fad- 
ed ribbon, relics of earlier days, 
and treasured throughout later vicis- 
situdes ; letters from the English 
girl to whom he had briefly refer- 
red in his confession to Louvier,— 
the only girl he had ever wooed 
as his wife. She was the only 
daughter of high-born Roman Ca- 
tholics, residing at the time of his 
youth in Paris. Reluctantly they 
had assented to his proposals ; joy- 
fully they had retracted their assent 
when his affairs had become so in- 
volved; yet possibly the motive 
that led him to his most ruinous 
excesses—the gambling of the turf 
—had been caused by the wild hope 
of a nature, then fatally sanguine, 
to retrieve the fortune that might 
suffice to satisfy the parents. But 
during his permitted courtship the 
lovers had corresponded. Her let- 
ters were full of warm, if innocent, 
tenderness—till came the last cold 
farewell. The family had long ago 
returned to England; he concluded, 
of course, that she had married 
another. 

Near to these letters lay the 
papers which had served to vindi- 
cate his honour in that old affair, 
in which the unsought love of 
another had brought on him shame 
and affliction. As his eye fell on 
the last, he muttered io himself, 
“T kept these, to clear my repute. 
Can I keep those, when, if found, 
they might compromise the repute 
of her who might have beenmy 
wife had I been worthy of her? 
She is doubtless now another’s ; or, 
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if dead,—honour never dies.” He 
pressed his lips to the letters with 
a passionate, lingering, mournful 
kiss ; then, raking up the ashes of 
yesterday’s fire, and _ rekindling 
them, he placed’ thereon those 
leaves of a melancholy romance in 
his past, and watched them slowly, 
reluctantly smoulder away into tin- 
der. Then he opened a drawer in 
which lay the only paper of a poli- 
tical character which he had pre- 
served. All that related to plots 
or conspiracies in which his agency 
had committed others, it was his 
habit to destroy as soon as received. 
For the sole document thus _trea- 
sured he alone was responsible; it 
was an outline of his ideal for the 
future constitution of France, ac- 
companied with claborate arguments, 
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the heads of which his conversation 
with the Incognito made known to 
the reader. Of the soundness of 
this political programme, whatever 
its merits or faults (a question on 
which I presume no judgment), he 
had an intense conviction. He 
glanced rapidly over its contents, 
did not alter a word, sealed it up 
in an envelope, inscribed, ‘ My 
Legacy to my Countrymen.” The 
papers refuting a calumny relating 
solely to himself he carried into the 
battle-field, placed next-to his heart, 
—-significant of a Frenchman’s love 
of honour in this world—as the relic 
placed round the neck of Enguerrand 
by his pious brother was emblematic 
of the Christian hope of mercy in the 
next. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


The streets swarmed with the 
populace gazing on the troops as 
they passed to their destination. 


Among those of the Mobiles who 
especially caught the eye were two 


companies in which ,Enguerrand 
de Vandemar and Victor de Mau- 
léon commanded. In the first were 
many young men of good family, 
or in the higher ranks of the bour- 
geoisie, known to numerous lookers- 
on; there was something inspiriting 
in their gay aspects, and in the easy 
carelessness of their march. Mixed 
with this company, however, and 
forming of course the bulk of it, 
were those who belonged to the 
lower classes of the population ; 
and though they too might seem 
gay to an ordinary observer, the 
gaiety was forced. Many of them 
were evidently not quite sober ; 
and there was a disorderly want 
of soldiership in their mien and 
armament which inspired distrust 
among such vieux moustaches as, too 
old for other service than that of 


the ramparts, mixed here and there 
among the crowd. 

But when De Mauléon’s company 
passed, the viewx moustaches im- 
pulsively touched each other. They 
recognised the march of well-drilled 
men; the countenances grave and 
severe, the eyes not iooking on this 
side and that for admiration, the 
step regularly timed; and con- 
spicuous among these men_ the 
tall stature and calm front of the 
leader. 

“hese fellows will fight well,” 
growled a vieux moustache : “‘ where 
did they fish out their leader ?” 

“Don’t you know ?”’ said a bour- 
geois. ‘* Victor de Mauléon. He 
won the cross in Algeria for brav- 
ery. I recollect him when I was 
very young; the very devil for 
women and fighting.” 

“T wish there were more such 
devils for fighting and fewer for 
women,” growled again le vieur 
moustache. 

One incessant roar of cannon all 
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the night of the 29th. The popu- 
lace had learned the names of the 
French cannons, and fancied they 
could distinguish the several sounds 
of their thunder. “There spits 
‘ Josephine!’” shouts an invalid 
sailor. ‘There howls our own 
* Populace !’”* cries a Red Repub- 
lican from Belleville. ‘ There sings 
‘Le Chitiment!’” laughed Gustave 
Rameau, who was now become an 
enthusiastic admirer of the Victor 
Hugo he had before affected to de- 
spise. And all the while, mingled 
with the roar of the cannon, came, 
far and near, from the streets, from 
the ramparts, the gusts of song— 
song sometimes heroic, sometimes 
obscene, more often carelessly joy- 
ous. The news of General Vinoy’s 
success during the early part of the 
day had been damped by the even- 
ing report of Ducrot’s delay in cross- 
ing the swollen Marne. But the 


spirits of the Parisians rallied from 
a momentary depression on the ex- 
citement at night of that concert of 


martial music. 

During that night, close under the 
guns of the double redoubt of Gra- 
velle and La Faisanderie, eight pon- 
toon-bridges were thrown over the 
Marne; and at daybreak the first 
column of the third army under 
Blanchard and Renoult crossed with 

-all their artillery, and, covered by 
the fire of the double redoubts, of 
the forts of Vincennes, Nogent, 
Rossney, and the batteries of Mont 
Avron, had an hour before noon 
carried the village of Champigny, 
and the first échelon of the import- 
ant plateau of Villiers, and were 
already commencing the work of in- 
trenchment, when, rallying from the 
amaze of a defeat, the German forces 
burst upon them, sustained by fresh 
batteries. The Prussian pieces of 
artillery established at Chennevi- 
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éres and at Neuilly opened fire 
with deadly execution; while a 
numerous infantry, descending from 
the intrenchments of Villiers, charg- 
ed upon the troops under Renoult. 
Among the French in that strife 
were Enguerrand and the Mobiles 
of which he was in command. Dis- 
mayed by the unexpected fire, these 
Mobiles gave way, as indeed did 
many of the line. Enguerrand 
rushed forward to the front—‘ On, 
mes enfans, on! What will our 
mothers and wives say of us if 
we fly? Vive la France /--On!" 
Among those of the better class in 
that company there rose a shout of 
applause, but it found no sympathy 
among the rest. They wavered, 
they turned. “ Will you suffer me 
to go on alone, countrymen ?” cried 
Enguerrand ; and alone he rushed 
on toward the Prussian line,— 
rushi.d, and fell, mortally wounded 
by « musket-ball. ‘Revenge, re- 
venge !”’ shouted some of the fore- 
most; “‘ Revenge!” shouted those in 
the rear; and, so shouting, turned 
on their heels and fled. But ere 
they could disperse they encountered 
the march, steadfast though rapid, 
of the troop led by Victor de 
Mauléon. ‘“Poltroons!” he _ thun- 
dered, with the sonorous depth 
of his strong voice, “halt and 
turn, or my men shall fire on you as 
deserters.” ‘‘ Va, citoyen,” said one 
fugitive, an officer—popularly elect- 
ed, because he was the loudest 
brawler in the club of the Salle 
Favre,—we have seen him before 
—Charles, the brother of Armand 
Monnier;—‘‘ men can’t fight when 
they despise their generals. It is 
our generals who are poltroons and 
fools both.” 

“Carry my answer to the, ghosts 
of cowards,” cried De Mauléon, and 
shot the man dead. 








* The “Populace”’ had been contributed to the artillery, sow & sow, by the working 


class, 
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His followers, startled and cowed 
by the deed, and the voice and the 
look of the death-giver, halted. 
The officers, who had at first yielded 
to the panic of their men, took fresh 
courage, and finally led the bulk of 
the troop back to their post ‘‘ enle- 
vés @ la baionette,” to use the phrase 
of a candid historian of that day. 

Day, on the whole, not inglorious 
to France. It was the first, if it 
was the last, really important suc- 
cess of the besieged. They remained 
masters of the ground, the Prussians 
leaving to them the wounded and 
the dead. 

That night what crowds thronged 
from Paris to the top of the Mont- 
martre heights, from the observatory 
on which the celebrated inventor 
Bazin had lighted up, with some 
magical electric machine, all the 
plain of Gennevilliers from Mont 
Valérien to the Fort de la, Briche! 
The splendour of the blaze wrapped 
the great city ;—distinctly above the 
roofs of the houses soared the Déme 
des Invalides, the spires of Nétre 


Dame, the giant turrets of the Tuil- 
eries ;—and died away on resting on 
the infames scapulos Acroceraunia, 
the “thunder crags” of the heights 
occupied by the invading army. 


Lemercier, De Brézé, and the 
elder Rameau— who, despite his 
peaceful habits and grey hairs, in- 
sisted on joining in the aid of la 
patrie—were among the National 
Guards attached to the Fort de la 
Briche and the neighbouring emin- 
ence, and they met in conversation. 

“What a victory we have had!” 
said the old Rameau. 

“Rather mortifying [to your son, 
M. Rameau,” said Lemercier. 

“Mortifying to my son, sir!— 
the victory of his countrymen. 
What do you mean ?” 

“] had the honour to hear M. 
Gustave the other night at the club 
dela Vengeance.” 

“ Bon Dieu! do you frequent 
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those tragic reunions?” asked De 
Brézé. 

“They are not at all tragic: they 
are the only comedies left us, as one 
must amuse one’s self somewhere, 
and the club de la Vengeance is the 
prettiest thing of the sort going. I 
quite understand why it should fas- 
cinate a poet like your son, M. 
Rameau. It is held in a salle de 
café chantant—style Louis Quinze— 
decorated with a pastoral scene from 
Watteau. I and my dog Fox drop 
in. We hear your son haranguing. 
In what poetical sentences he de- 
spaired of the republic! The Goy- 
ernment (he called them Jes charla- 
tans del Hotel de Ville) were imbe- 
ciles. They pretended to inaugurate 
a revolution, and did not employ 
the most obvious of revolutionary 
means. There Fox and I pricked 
up our ears: what were those means? 
Your son proceeded to explain: 
‘All mankind were to be appealed 
to against individual interests. The 
commerce of luxury was to be abo- 
lished: clearly luxury was not at 
the command of all mankind. Cafés 
and theatres were to be closed for- 
ever—all mankind could not go 
to cafés and theatres. It was 
idle to expect the masses to com- 
bine for anything in which the 
masses had not an interest in com- 
mon. The masses had no interest 
in any property that did not be- 
long to the masses. Programmes of 
the society to be founded, called 
the Ligue Cosmopolite Démocra- 
tique, should be sent at once into all 
the States of the civilised world— 
how? by balloons. Money corrupts 
the world as now composed: but 
the money at the command of the 
masses could buy all the monarchs 
and courtiers and priests of the 
universe.’ ‘At that sentiment, ve- 
hemently delivered, the applauses 
were frantic, and Fox in his excite- 
ment began to bark. At the sound 
of his bark one man cried out, 
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‘That's a Prussian!’ another, ‘ Down 
with the spy!’ another, ‘ There’s an 
aristo’ present—he keeps alive a 
dog which would be a week's meal 
for a family!’ I snatch up Fox at 
the last cry, and clasp him to a 
bosom protected by the uniform of 
the National Guard. 

“When the hubbub had subsided, 
your son, M. Rameau, proceeded, 
quitting mankind in general, and 
arriving at the question in particu- 
lar most interesting to his audience 
—the mobilisation of the National 
Guard; that is, the call upon men 
who like talking and-hate fighting 
to talk less and fight more. ‘It 
was the sheerest tyranny to select a 
certain number of free citizens to be 
butchered. If the fight was for the 
mass, there ought to be la levée en 
masse. If one did not compel 
everybody to fight, why should any- 
body fight?’ Here the applause 


again became vehement, and Fox 
again became indiscreet. I subdued 
Fox’s bark into a squeak by pulling 


his ears. ‘ What!’ cries your poet- 
son, ‘la lenée en masse gives us fif- 
teen millions of soldiers with, which 
we could crush, not Prussia ‘alone, 
but the whole of Europe. (Im- 
mense sensation.) Let us, then, 
resolve that the charlatans of the 
Hotel de Ville are incapable of de- 
livering us from the Prussians ; that 
they are deposed; that the Ligue 
of the Démocratie Cosmopolite is 
installed ; that meanwhile the Com- 
mune shall be voted the Provi- 
sional Government, and shall order 
the Prussians to retire within three 
days from the soil of Paris.’ . 

‘Pardon me this long description, 
my dear M. Rameau; but I trust I 
have satisfactorily explained why 
victory obtained in the teeth of his 
eloquent opinions, if gratifying to 
him as a Frenchman, must be mor- 
tifying to him as a politician.” 

The old Rameau sighed, hung his 
head, and crept away. 
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While, amid this holiday illumi- 
nation, the Parisians enjoyed the 
panorama before them, the Féres 
Chrétiens and the attendants of the 
various ambulances were moving 
along the battle-plains; the first in 
their large-brimmed hats and sable 
garbs, the last in strange motley 
costume, many of them in glittering 
uniform—all alike in their serene 
indifference to danger; often paus- 
ing to pick up among the dead their 
own brethren who had been slaugh- 
tered in the midst of their task. 
Now and then they came on sinister 
forms apparently engaged in the 
same duty of tending the wounded 
and dead, but in truth murderous 
plunderers, to whom the dead and 
the dying were equal harvests. Did 
the wounded man attempt to resist 
the foul hands searching for their 
spoil, they added another wound 
more immediately mortal, grinning 
as they completed on the dead the 
robbery they had commenced on the 
dying. 

Raoul de Vandemar had been all 
the earlier’part of the day with the 
assistants of the ambulance jover 
which he presided, attached to the 
battalions of the National Guard in 
a quarter remote from that in which 
his brother had fought and fallen. 
When those troops, later in the day, 
were driven from the Montmedy 
plateau, which they had at first 
carried, Raoul repassed towards 
the plateau ; at Villiers, on which 
the dead lay thickest. On the way 
he heard a vague report of the panic 
which had dispersed the Mobiles of 
whom Enguerrand was in command, 
and of Enguerrand’s vain attempt to 
inspirit them. _ But his fate was 
not known. 

There, at midnight, Raoul is still 
searching among the ghastly heaps 
and pools of blood, lighted from afar 
by the blaze from the observatory 
of Montmartre, and more near at 
hand by the bivouac fires extended 
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along the banks to the left of the 
Marne, while everywhere about the 
field flitted the lanterns of the 
Fréres Ohrétiens. Suddenly, in the 
dimness of a spot cast into shadow 
by an incompleted earthwork, he 
observed a small sinister figure 
perched on the breast of some 
wounded soldier, evidently not to 
guccour. He sprang forward and 
seized a hideous-looking urchin, 
scarcely twelve years old, who held 
in one hand a small crystal locket, 
set in filigree gold, torn from the 
soldier’s breast, and lifted high in 
the other a long case-knife. At a 
glance Raoul recognised the holy 
relic he had given to Enguerrand, 
and, flinging the precocious mur- 
derer to be seized by his assistants, 
he cast himself beside his brother. 
Enguerrand still breathed, and his 
languid eyes brightened as he knew 
the dear familiar face. He tried to 
speak, but his voice failed, and he 
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shook his head sadly, but still with 
a faint smile on his lips. They 
lifted him tenderly, and placed him 
on a litter. The movement, gentle 
as it was, brought back pain, and 
with the pain strength to mutter, 
‘*My mother—I would see her once 
more.” 

As at daybreak the loungers on 
Montmartre and the ramparts de- 
scended into the streets—most win- 
dows in which were open, as they 
had been all night, with anxious 
female faces peering palely down— 
they saw the conveyances of the 
ambulances coming dismally along, 
and many an eye turned wistfully 
towards the litter on which lay 
the idol of the pleasure-loving Paris, 
with the dark bareheaded figure 
walking beside it,—onwards, on- 
wards, till it reached the Hdtel de 
Vandemar, and a woman’s cry was 
heard at the entrance—the mother's 
cry, ‘My son! my son!” 





Temper. 


TEMPER. 


THERE seems a peculiar tendency 
in men to change the meaning or 
to abandon the use of words by 
which they express the more inti- 
mate relations and emotions, the 
events that happen to us all, or 
the temperament and disposition 
that characterises each one of us. 
It matters not how fit the word is 
for its work, it must go when its 
time comes. Men no longer wed 
but marry; we give up sweetheart 
to the vulgar without an equivalent ; 
and that fine word humour has so 
changed its meaning that when 
Addison says—‘t No man ought to 
be tolerated in an habitual humour 
by any who do not wait on him for 
bread ’—the modern reader has to 
consider before he apprehends his 
exact meaning. The vocabulary of 
one generation does not suit the 
needs of the next. Sometimes we 


amplify and sometimes we condense. 


But however the pen expresses it- 
self, it insecribes at the same time 
a date to be detected by posterity. 
Through what a quaint series of 
archaisms does Anthony Wood 
endeavour to give variety to the 
announcement of death, as one after 
’ another he closes his biographical 
record; seeking to adapt it to the 
worth and character of each. The 
saint surrenders up his pious soul, 
the player makes his last exit, a 
clap did usher Davenant to his 
grave; one concludes his last day, 
another pays his last debt, another 
gives up the ghost, another yields 
to nature. To be born is to receive 
his first breath; to die, to sur- 
render up his last,—and soon. Mo- 
dern biographers, seeing that one 
event happens to all, give up the 
hope of exciting new reflections in 
the reader, and resign themselves to 
the bare record, “he died.” Thus 


the ingenuities of composition exer- 
cise themselves by turns in different 
fields. Weare simple where our pre- 
decessors were moral and didactic. 
But it is in what concerns the 
inner man that we note more par- 
ticularly this law of change. The 
complexities of the subject, the 
difficulties of analysis, the perver- 
sions of satire and irony, all tend to 
it. The term that satisfies one age 
fails to say what the next wants to 
have said. What breadth, noble- 
ness, and benignity, for instance, our 
ancestors saw in the quality good- 
nature! but humanity was not ami- 
able enough to allow of its continu- 
ance in this first meaning. It had 
lost it in Dryden’s time, who “would 
fain bring back good-nature to 
its original signification of virtue,” 
though the change he notices is 
rather an adulteration than actual 
change, an excellence degraded into 
an easiness of nature. The change 
in the word which heads our sub- 
ject is more fundamental. Temper, 
familiarly used, may be said to 
have turned round in its meaning 
within the last two or three hun- 
dred years. It used to be the at- 
mosphere of the soul, applied gene- 
rally in a favourable sense. ‘Re- 
store yourselves unto your tempers,” 
writes Ben Jonson. Nowadays 
when a man is in a temper, if we 
dare, we bid him come out of it. 
True, to lose temper is still to lose 
serenity—‘“‘ keep your temper” is 
still familiar counsel: we so far hold 
to the old turn of phrase; but now 
to have temper is to be disturbed 
and disturbing. But here again 
we condense where our forefathers 
amplified. By what various epi- 
thets they indicated stormy, dis- 
ordered, irascible natures! They 
were peevish, froward, sour, petulant, 
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waspish, angry, fuming, shrewd. 
They had their masculine and 
feminine adjectives. The men 
were choleric, the women were 
curst. The men raged, the women 
had their glouting humours, fits, 
and vapours; they were scolds, 
they were jades, they were shrews 
and vixens. For all this, whether 
in man or woman, we substitute, in 
common parlance, one generic term, 
temper 28 a possession, ill temper 
as its manifestation. The affix 
“bad” or “ill” —a bad temper, ill- 
tempered—is so modern, that we 
should scarcely find it in any book 
more than a hundred years old; 
sweet temper occurring earlier than 
the reverse. We say common 
parlance, for no doubt it was its 
introduction into common use which 
caused the change of meaning. 
Now, Nuture with the vulgar has 
never been much used in a personal 
sense. With them it is the Nature 
of things or of work, not of man. 
The countryman understood the 
nature of all farm-labour ; good food 
loses its nature under adverse con- 
dition. ‘The cynicism of would-be 
wit transposed good-nature in man 
into a vapid quality, no vulgar 
handling. Buf with temper it is 
different. So soon as it slipped 
into conversational use it altered 
its meaning by a sort of necessity ; 
for the common run of people 
think of nothing in the abstract, 
and temper does not come under 
consideration at all with the vulgar 
but as a thing disturbed and caus- 
ing disturbance. ‘‘Keep your tem- 
per,” says mild Mrs. Lirriper to her 
fiery subordinate, applying the term 
here in its primitive sense. “I'll 
show them the sort of temper I 
keep,” is the virago’s reply. ‘All 
of us has our tempers,” says the 
maid of her fellow-servants ; ‘but 
I think his is the worst.” “ What 
sort of temper?’ asks the lady. 
‘““Ma’am, she hasn’t one,” is the 
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favourable rejoinder. We have all 
found that, however curious the 
distinctions between one form of 
diseased temper and another, the 
troublesome and vexatious qualities 
of one and all have a common re- 
semblance. They all make them- 
selves unpleasantly felt, all disturb 
our peace, all suggest the same pre- 
cautions, all arouse, though in va- 
rious degrees, a kindred irritation. 
Whether the man is sullen or snap- 
pish, crabbed or snarling, fretful 
or furious, it is equally wisdom to 
let the sleeping dog lie so long as 
sleep it will. 

However, having settled for mu- 
tual convenience upon a’ generic 
term, we cannot for a moment rest 
in it. There are infinite varieties 
of bad temper, as well as shades 
and degrees of the same. Yet 
we may first define the three dis- 
tinctions of temper in its primary 
meaning, with relation to irasci- 
bility. An ordinary temper is 
quiet and so far good as long as it 
is not provoked; a bad temper is 
the aggressor; a sweet temper can 
agree with a bad one through its 
own benignity. We should be 
careful how we call even the aggres- 
sive temper a bad one. It may arise 
from such purely physical causes as 
to be beyond the power of complete 
control ; but it cannot exist without 
our being alive to it. It may be so 
slight an inconvenience as merely 
to ruffle the surface of social inter- 
course, and to amuse while it ruffles, 
or it may disturb social and domes- 
tic life to its very depths—it may 
be food for gentle satire or it may 
embitter life; but wherever it ex- 
ists it is perceived, or at least felt. 
Anything deserving to be defined 
as ‘‘a temper” at all, is a presence 
not to be forgotten by those within 
its influence—a fact, though it may 
not be recognised by its right name. 
That only should be. called a bad 
temper which needs to be calcu- 
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lated upon and warded against at 
every turn—which constitutes a 
recognised trial in, those near 
enough to be subject to it—which 
leads those acquainted with it to 
ask first at every turn of affairs how 
Mr. M will take it? what Mrs. 
N will say to it? But every 
aggressive temper, compatible as it 
is with a thousand excellent and 
charming qualities, lays itself open 
to.certain tests. Take, for example, in 
any family circle, the member who 
has first to be considered in any plan 
or arrangement—apart, we mean, 
from natural recognised claims,—the 
one whom it is all important to 
please because he is certain to make 
it unpleasantly apparent that he is 
not pleased,—that one has the tem- 
per; though very likely the judg- 
ment would surprise himself and be 
excepted against by his friends, for 
it requires two in this state of the 
disorder to bring it to a head ; and 
so long as the temper acts uncon- 
sciously and is unconsciously yielded 
to, it is bearable. The downward 


step from this stage is where the 
temper is brought to play as an 
engine—where the man makes him- 
self “‘nasty ” and knows it ; for here 
is deliberate aggression which no 
merely ordinary temper can stand 


unmoved. Every degree of bad 
temper, even the slightest, can only 
relieve itself through the suffering 
of others. The suffering, designed 
whether consciously or not, may be 
slight—mere uneasiness ; but that 
uneasiness is the object aimed at. 
The sullen look when others are 
gay is meant to check that gaiety. 
The frown or the scowl grows dark- 
er until it has effected its purpose. 
Somebody must share the gloom 
before it will pass away. 

Happy the man who can honestly 
clear himself of all knowledge of 
this sour condition! Without being 
ili-tempered, most people have their 
periods of bad temper. We may all 
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have our turns of acting déte noir, 
though our test applies to those of 
whom the performance is expected 
—to whom it comes most naturally. 
If we, too, share a temper of this 
sort, it is well that we should face 
it, under whatever aspect. It may 
be a temper that stands in the way 
of others’ independence of action, 
and innocent enjoyment ; instigated 
by jealousy, it may interfere with 
friendships and intimacies;  stim- 
ulated by obtrusiveness, it may 
exact a share in every interest or 
excitement ; spurred’ by contradic- 
tion, it may quench the flow of 
thought and opinion; set on by 
egoism, it may allow no kindnesses, 
liberalities, affections it does not 
share ; prompted by bile or indiges- 
tion, it may refuse to suffer alone, 
exacting a tribute of discomfort from 
all within reach of the evil influence. 
So blind is ill temper that any one 
of these states may be the habit of 
the mind without a suspicion of the 
fact. Few people would be recog- 
nised kill-joys if they knew it. 
Certain it is that no study of temper 
in the abstract should be pursued 
without self-study and reference to 
conscience. The two pursuits have 
not as much in common as they 
seem; and ill temper may refine 
upon ill temper, analyse, depict with 
telling effect, without once consult- 
ing the inner consciousness. 

No temper should be condemned 
as bad that is not set going by self- 
ish considerations. Men may be 
vehement and passionate to any 
excess, on public grounds if no per- 
sonal motive mixes itself with their 
heat, without exciting, even in those 
unaccustomed to look for motives, 
the repugnance that bad temper 
must always excite. The distinction 
is felt before it is seen. However, 
it is rare to find anger without this 
alloy ; the man in a passion is 4 
city without gates and bars, and 
self very readily steps in where the 
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spirit is offits guard. Still a man 
full of general interests, apt to throw 
himself into great questions with 
which he has no other personal con- 
cern than as they stir his deeper 
nature, may commit even outrages 
of temper under provocation, with- 
out earning or meriting the epithet 
ill-tempered; for a bad temper 
narrows and confines the spirit— 
indulged, it imprisons it within 
the circle of personal claims, con- 
sequence, rights, pretensions, predo- 
minance, and puts the ego foremost, 
however seemingly remote from the 
cause of irritation : and these claims 
must in fairness be unreasonable 
claims; for we have as much right 
to be angry at real injustice or wrong 
towards ourselves as at that of which 
others are the victims. 

Men are indulgent to the ex- 
cesses of fire and impulse. Indeed 
the merely impersonal disposition 
that lives out of self, and is without 
passion of any kind, is scarcely fit 
for sociai intercourse. We are not 
interested in any person not to be 
moved ,by sense of wrongs to at 
least a spurt of anger; and, in fact, 
the person without a spirit that can 
be roused, without the temptation 
to fire up at injury and injustice 
towards himself or others, is either 
broken-spirited by weight of ill- 
usage, or born lethargic, phlegmatic, 
passive, or merely frivolous and 
wanting in self-respect. Of the 
crushed spirit, which is past, and per- 
haps above, being stirred to any heat 
of indignation, Silvio Pellico is an 
instance, as well in the concluding 
tone of his pathetic narrative of suf- 
feringasin his later writings: and also 
many a wife, whose tale of wrong, 
from the bullying temper of a tyrant 
husband, can only be read in the 
blank resignation of an overtasked 
patience, telling upon movement, 
attitude, expression. ‘She looks as 
if she had been put upon all her 
life,’ is the colloquial mode of ac- 
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counting for this melancholy pros- 
tration. God tries his servants with 
the sharp instruments of human 
cruelty; some indignation at evil 
must and should stir the heart, so 
long as its mechanism remains in 
healthy working condition, till the 
tension of a protracted, severely 
tasked patience wears out the 
spring,—which it does after a time, 
when hopelessly exposed to the 
tyranny either of system and law, 
or, what is worse, a cruel temper. 
But this word Spirit has gone 
through as many changes as the 
cognate terms under discussion. To 
be spiritless is to be born below or 
beyond, or to have outlived, common 
sympathy; to havea spirit is often 
a euphemism for temper,of the more 
violent and irrepressible kind. Per- 
sons will boast of a spirit who sup- 
pose themselves owners of a temper 
not worse, at least, than the average. 
The indulgent husband whose wife 
keeps him in hot water with all his 
old friends, and prevents his making 
new ones, will own, in confidence, 
that his wife has a spirit, while he 
still would not breathe the word 
temper even to the reeds: though 
the time must surely come when 
the admission will be made and the 
epithet applied in its fullest force. 
There is indeed so much to provoke 
us all, in the turn things are apt to 
take in this world, that temper; 
until we have seriously suffered 
from it, rather stimulates sympathy 
than destroys it. Nobody is liked 
the worse for occasionally showing 
other people that he has a temper; 
we take it as a vindication and ex- 
cuse for our own lapses in kind. He 
is more one of us. Moreover, we are 
tolerant of temper as of a defect for 
which no one is wholly responsible. 
People are born of a certain compo- 
sition—what the Italians call pasta.. 
There is something in the passionate 
or sullen temper that now and then 
takes the reins out of the hands of. 
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reason—will he, nill he. Just as 
no self-discipline or training will 
impart a sweet temper, which is a 
gift of Nature, “not an acquired 
but a natural excellence ;’—so no 
conquest over temper can be so com- 


plete as to blot out every indication - 


or possibility of relapse; it can be 
brought under, but not changed to its 
contrary. The victim of it is interest- 
ing as leing a victim of some adverse 
power. There is always this theory of 
possession, of the man being got hold 
of by something that is not himself. 
When passion arrives at a certain 
stage, he is ‘driven by the furies,” 
no longer a free agent. But besides 
this, temper in others has its attrac- 
tive side to strong wills, as a thing 
they can subdue. The high repute 
of Katharine’s temper was a positive 
attraction to Petruchio; he longed 
to try his hand on it. He knew 
he should have the best in the en- 
counter—and the strong like to try 
their strength. But women are the 
real tolerators—more than tolerators, 
patrons — of ill-temper. Nothing 
but experience will teach them fear. 
The indulged daughter is attracted 
by indications of temper in her 
lover. Women are born managers, 
and the love of management wants 
something to manage. It is part of 
the craving for sovereignty which 
Chaucer attributes to the sex. We 
may regard it as a provision of Na- 
ture in favour of the passionate and 
moody that they can always find 
some woman willing to take them 
in hand; believing that it only 
needs judicious treatment to tame 
the tiger into a domestic animal, 
and that hers is the gift and the 
mission. She is so far supported in 
her theory that the worst tempers 
are generally amenable to some 
particular influence. The violent 
woman’s little daughter talks fear- 
lessly of ‘‘mamma in one of her 
tantrums,” they do not touch 
her: the man who is a lion in 


his house, and frantic among his 
servants, never commits himself to 
some favourite child, or holds the 
demon in check in his intercourse 
with his wife, who, having won 
him, knows how to keep him, by 
some rare union of courage and 
sweetness—by never showing her- 
self afraid, never trembling before 
him. Why may not she be like 
this wife, and in her turn subdue a 
temper to her purposes? Sometimes 
it answers even where the task is 
deliberately undertaken, but only 
where the temper belongs to a 
character of many sides, There are 
men whose only domestic side is 
ill-humour, who only soften to per- 
suasions from without, whose home 
temper, from mere habit, is an abid- 
ing presence, a shadow that never 
gives place to the sun—the moral 
barometer’s fluctuations ranging 
only from rain to storm. Women of 
the lower class are the bitterest suf- 
ferers from this reliance on their 
taming powers, as they are the most 
reckless in testing them. We have 
known a gentle creature with whom 
it must have constituted the sole 
motive. Tied to an_ ill-tempered 
brute, and sadly reflecting in after- 
years on how it came about, she could 
safely say it was not his looks that 
misled her; for she recalled her 
remonstrances to her good easy 
first husband, at his having such 
an acquaintance—“he is that fou 
and that shabby that J should -be 
ashamed to be seen speaking to him.” 
And yet intime she married him, 
and from henceforth was his slave, 
with no other thanks than growls 
and curses hurled at her by day, and 
muttered in his sleep ; for “‘ he never 
turned in bed without an oath.” 
The worst victims of this halluci- 
nation have not even the compensa- 
tion of those outbursts of penitence 
which are supposed to follow trans- 
ports of rage, and which, while love 
lasts, are so touching and so dear; 
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for the people who cast a permanent 
gloom around them don’t seem to 
know it. The man of merely brutal 
temper is probably not given to scru- 
tiny of any kind, any more than a 
raging bull or a vicious mule. Hap- 
py they whose own temper is not 
tried or exasperated by rasping con- 
tact with one of these social mon- 
sters, by no means confined to the 
poor, though the scandals they cause 
are most public where life altogether 
has fewest concealments. It needs 
a very fine nature not to be narrow- 
ed and soured under such contact, 
even where it is borne patiently and 
wisely. A daughter or wife so cir- 
cumstanced sees everything through 
a distempered medium. Nothing 
can be viewed on its own merits, 
but primarily on its bearing with 
the predominant influence — the 
most cramping of all conditions out- 
side the inner self. It is few in- 
deed who can endure such bondage, 
though they seem to bear it well, 
without suffering, not only in feel- 
ing, but in character, and sinking 
below the level to which happiness 
and intercourse with just and gentle 
natures would have raised them. 
Considering what a power ill- 
temper is in the world,—what en- 
gines of discomfort are even its 
slighter exhibitions, what a misery 
its serious outbreaks, and yet how 
gingerly it has to be touched; how 
careful it behoves us to be against 
attributing it to those with whom 
we have close personal contact ; how 
material to our interests to preserve 
our own composure by avoiding col- 
lisions ; how indispensable it is in 
polite society to shut our eyes to it ; 
how incumbent on us as Christians 
to be lenient where it cannot be 
ignored, and to put favourable con- 
structions, so long as they are pos- 
sible,—it is no wonder that ill-tem- 
per plays a great part in abstract 
speculation, where our tongues and 
thoughts have fair play; and a still 


greater in works of imagination—in 
whatever exhibits the passions and 
emotions in action. It is in this 
field alone that the world can 
avenge itself on ill-humour, at 
once with charity and dignity. Not 
of course that we need this imper- 
sonal field for the expression of our 
opinion,—it exhales against the dis- 
turbers of our serenity at every safe 
opportunity: nothing is so _inter- 
esting as the temper of our friends 
and acquaintance, nothing elicits 
and quickens our critical faculty so 
keenly. It is impossible for ordi- 
nary human nature to endure the 
caprices and injuries of ill-temper 
without some vent. No people get 
their deserts more surely, from some 
quarter or another, than the passion- 
ate or the peevish. But in discus- * 
sing temper on the basis of imme- 
diate experience, some element of 
humiliation will qualify our tone of 
superiority. We have been subser- 
vient, it may be, on the purest 
motives of prudence or patience; 
but a thorough fit of ill-temper is 
always the head, and those sub- 
ject to it the tail. In the delinea- 
tion of temper all this is reversed. 
A culprit is arraigned before us 
and we are the calm, dispassionate 
judges—-our experience merely a 
witness to the truth of the picture. 
We are in a different atmosphere 
altogether from the personal one. 
It is from no sense of personal 
wrongs, from no rough experiences, 
that the masterly painter of the 
humours and passions of mankind 
derives his knowledge of their work- 
ings. All great artists in this field 
are observers rather than actors. It 
is not their own sufferings which 
inspire them, or the sufferings must 
be at least remote, and only severe 
enough to assist imagination in its 
perception. It is sympathy, not 
experience. The man sitting down 
under the immediate pressure of 
indignation to describe a passion 
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would make rude work of it, and 
omit all the delicate touches. We 
should not know who was right 
and who wrong; there would be a 
demand for the other side of the 
story. The best painters of human 
nature in this line at least, have, as 
far as their biographies are to be 
trusted, had easy tempers, subjected 
to no harsh trials, Under their 
handling we are let into the mechan- 
ism of ill-temper,—its weak side. It 
is a power while we are subject to 
it; when we see it depicted we see 
it a weakness and flaw. The giant 
before whom the reader has trem- 
bled now makes him sport; the fret- 
fulness which has vexed his soul 
now affords him an exquisite diver- 
sion. It is an exposure; but if we 
once suspected in the author any 
spirit of revenge, any indulgence of 
a grudge, the truth of the picture 
would fall under suspicion. We 


doubt if any one can properly ap- 
. preciate the shades of imperfect un- 
governed temper rendered by a fine 


hand, without time for experience. 
What seems fancy to the young 
reader grows into truth as his 
knowledge of men enlarges. Not, 
as we say, that the picture is a por- 
trait—no mere reproduction stands 
well in a work of art—but he 
recognises an artist sure of his 
ground: given a certain temper, 
circumstances would produce such 
and such evidences of it. 

In touching upon the varieties of 
imperfect temper, we must, then, 
seek our illustrations mainly from 
the pages of fiction. That of real life 
is obviously closed to us, except as 
we read it in irresponsible gossiping 
anecdote or biography. And here a 
double reason prevents our finding 
much to our purpose. The bio- 
grapher is unwilling to lower his 
subject in the eyes of his reader, and 
a passion set down in black and 
white has generally this consequence; 
and if he seeks to be true to the 
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utmost, the materials for such truth 
are so evanescent that after a 
few years he may indeed know and 
therefore tell us that his subject 
was of a stormy or peevish tempera- 
ment—this may still be notorious— 
but all the proofs of it may have 
vanished out of the world. Boswell, 
whose observation of human nature 
almost amounted to genius, gives 
Johnson in a passion with fine effect ; 
but even he only succeeds by an 
instant record, and the self-sacrifice 
of a superhuman candour. 

Jobnson had that strong sense of 
personality which belongs to irri- 
table temper. He would fly out on 
abstract questions, because he could 
not see anything without self-refer- 
ence. ‘I can love all mankind,” 
says he, “except an American ;”— 
here was a relation established, and 
then “his inflammable corruption 
bursting into horrid fire, he called 
them rascals, robbers, pirates ;” and 
on Miss Seward putting in a word 
of mild reproof, “he roared out ano- 
ther tremendous volley which one 
might fancy could be heard across 
the Atlantic.” No caricature of 
comedy represents passion in more 
lively uncontrol than in the scene 
where his short-sightedness is al- 
luded to. He and Dr. Percy were 
discussing Pennant on Scotch sce- 
nery. 


’ a I think he describes very 
well. 

:. Percy. I travelled after him. 

Johnson. And I travelled after him. 

Percy. But, my good friend, you are 
short-sighted, and do not see so well as 
I do. 

I wondered at Dr. Percy venturing 
thus. Dr. Johnson said -nothing at the 
time, but inflammable particles were col- 
lecting for a cloud to burst. Ina while 
Dr. Percy said something more in dis- 
paragement of Pennant. 

Johnson. This is the resentment of 
& narrow mind, because he did not find 
everything in Northumberland. 

Percy (feeling the stroke). Sir, you 
may be as rude as you please. 
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Johnson. Hold, sir! Don’t talk of 
rudeness ; remember, sir, you told Fa 

uffing hard with passion struggling 
GO cent) I was dnort- sighted” OW 
‘have done with civility. We are to be 
as rude as we please. 

Percy. Upon my honour, sir, I did 
not mean to be uncivil. 

Johnson. I cannot say so, sir; for I 
did mean to be uncivil, thinking you 
had been uncivil.”’ 


We must give the sequel, as illus- 
trating a temper placable as well as 
soon angry. 


“Dr, Percy rose, ran up to him, and 
taking him by the hand, assured him 
affectionately that his meaning had 
been misunderstood. Upon which a 
reconciliation instantly took place. 

Johnson. My dear sir, I am willing 
you shall hang Pennant.” 


Petulant anger is so far ungener- 
ous that it naturally wreaks itself 
on the safest object. Boswell not 
being easily offended was not sel- 
dom a victim. Once he ventured 
to interpose a word for the Ameri- 
cans, and to regret his friend’s pre- 
judice. Johnson said nothing, but 
the cloud was charged with sulphur- 
ous vapour which was afterwards to 
burst in thunder; for presently 
the conversation turning on a gentle- 
man who was running out his for- 
tune in London, Boswell said :— 


““We must get him out of it. All his 
friends must quarrel with him, and that 
will soon drive him away. 

Johnson, Nay, sir, we'll send you to 
him. If your company does not drive 
aman out of his house, nothing will. 

This was a horrible shock for which 
there was no visible cause. I after- 
wards asked him why he had said so 
harsh a thing. 

Johnson. Because, sir, you made me 
angry about the Americans. 

well. But why did you not take 
your revenge directly ? 

Johnson (smiling). Because, sir, I 
had nothing ready. A man cannot 
strike till he has his weapons. 

This was a candid and pleasant con- 
fession.”’ 
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Dr. Johnson is also an example of 
that quality conspicuous in ‘‘ tem- 
per”—a lively sense of what is due 
to self. The petulant person con- 
stantly says and does disagreeable 
things, because he owes it to him- 
self to take notice of certain failures 
of such duty in others. Beauclere 
once sure of his ground ended a dis- 
pute with the hazardous remark, 
“This is what you don’t know, and 
I do.” Johnson owed it to himself 
—in the presence of strangers—to 
have the last word: so— 


‘‘ After some minutes, during which 
dinner and the glass went on cheer- 
fully, he suddenly asks Mr. Beauclere, 
‘How came you to talk so petulantly to 
me, ‘‘ This is what you don’t know, but 
what I know’? One thing J know 
which you, don’t seem to know, that 
you are very uncivil.’ And one Hack- 
man’s violent temper coming on the 
tapis he improves the occasion: ‘It 
was his duty to command his temper 
as my friend Mr. Beauclere should have 
commanded his some time ago.’ 

Beauclere. I should learn of you, 
sir. 

Johnson, Sir, you have given me 
opportunities of learning when I have 
been in your company.”’ 


A temper indulged seldom con- 


fines itself to one mode. All the 
terms — Petulant, Angry, Peevish, 
Fretful, Impetuous, Irritable, are 
applied to Johnson’s “ unhappy 
temper.” Gigantic in everything, 
his temper was of the same mould. 
It is no slight testimony to his 
character and genius, to his innate 
kindliness of nature, that, being 
what it was, he does not live in 
men’s minds associated with that 
one idea—that we can regard his 
temper as an accident, the effect 
of disease, not as the man himself; 
and a still greater testimony to the 
worth of bis heart that he could 
keep his friends and yet treat them 
in the way he did when the fit was 
on him. For with more ordinary 
friendships it is as Cowper writes,— 
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** A fretful temper will divide 
The closest knot that may be tied, 
By ceaseless sharp corrosion ; 
A temper passionate and fierce 
May suddenly your joys disperse 
At one immense explosion.” 


The obvious tendency of temper 
is to alienate. The pain inflicted 
by its stings and outrages, however 
we may nerve ourselves to bear it, 
by degrees possesses the feelings 
and imagination to the exclusion of 
all other considerations. Our judg- 
ment appreciates the counterbal- 
ancing excellences; but the person 
whose frequent mood it is to give 
pain—and it is the one object of all 
manifestations of temper to do so 
—separates himself from our sym- 
pathies, when he has done it once 
too often, by a gap not easily 
bridged over. 

Temper in some people does not 
need a personal object for its in- 
dulgence; and in this case, though 
we don’t like him the better for it, 
we put up with the annoyance in a 
more tolerant spirit. The grumbler 
is of this type, who can’t be put out 
of his way without making others un- 
comfortable, but does not make this 
his first object. The times, as they 
affect him, are out of joint, and he 
must have his fling at them. Miss 
Austen, whose forte is delicate 
touches, depicts this temper most 
felicitously in John Knightly, Em- 
ma’s_ brother-in-law —clever, do- 
mestic, respectable, not so often 
unreasonably cross as to deserve 
the reproach of being ill-tempered, 
but capable of being sometimes out 
of humour, and “ whose feelings 
must always be of great importance 
to his companions.” These feel- 
ings were injured by having to go 
to a dinner-party one winter’s day. 
His temper exhales in general prin- 
ciples, in a strain very familiar to 
many of us:— 


‘*A man must have a very good 
opinion of himself when he asks people 
P 
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to leave their own fireside and en- 
counter such a day as this, for the sake 
of coming to see him. He must think 
himself a most agreeable fellow. I 
could not do such a thing. It is the 
greatest absurdity — actually snowing 
at this moment! The folly of not 
allowing people to be comfortable at 
home; and the folly of people’s not 
staying at home comfortably when 
they can! If we were obliged to go 
out such an evening as this, by any 
call of duty or business, what a hard- 
ship we should deem it ;—and_ here 
we are, probably with rather thinner 
clothing than usual, setting forward 
voluntarily, without excuse, in defiance 
of the voice of nature, which tells man, 
in everything given to his view or his 
feelings, to stay at‘home himself and 
keep all under shelter that he can;— 
here are we setting forward to spend 
five‘dull hours in another man’s house, 
with nothing to say or hear that was 
not said und heard yesterday, and 
may not be said and heard again to- 
morrow. Going in dismal weather, 
to return probably in worse. Four 
horses and four servants taken out for 
nothing but to convey five idle, shiv- 
ering creatures into colder rooms and 
worse company than they might have 
had at home.” s 


But grumbling indulged, rarely 
ends without the craving for re- 
venge on something more tangible 


than society. By the end of the 
evening this eloquent and reason- 
ing grumbler finds a victim in poor 
helpless, nervous Mr. Woodhouse, 
whose temperament is too familiar 
to the reader for further definition. 
“This will prove a spirited begin- 
ning for your winter engagements, 
sir,” he cries in inhuman banter. 
“I admired your resolution very 
much in venturing out on such 
weather, for of course you saw there 
would be snow very soon. I admired 
your spirit; and I daresay we shall 
get home very well. We are two 
carriages; if one is blown over in 
the bleak part of the common field, 
there will be the other at hand. I 
daresay we shall all be safe at home 
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before midnight.” Grumblers, as a 
rule, do not need any other form of 
sympathy than respectful attention. 
They do not care to wake the spirit 
in others. In this they differ from 
the fretful temperament, which de- 
sires to irritate, and resents passive 
meekness. Lisbeth in ‘ Adam Bede,’ 
“at once patient and complaining, 
self-renouncing and exacting,” whose 
wail was to Adam the most irri- 
tating of all sounds, resents in her 
son Seth the immovable sweetness 
of his temper. “Thee was allays 
like a bag o’ meal that can ne’er be 
bruised.” She longed for some- 
thing to fret against, to hurt in its 
resistance, to provoke to response 
in kind; therefore she loved Adam 
best, who would give a sharp 
answer, and illustrate the author’s 
observation that ‘‘we are apt to be 
kinder to the brutes that love us 
than the women that love us. Is 
it that the brutes are dumb?” 
and yet fretfulness is timid and 
cowardly, and presumes on_ toler- 
ance and forbearance. Perhaps all 
active forms of temper that exercise 
themselves in devising provocations 
act on the expectation of an answer 
in kind—they wish to irritate, not 
merely to crush into trembling sub- 
servience. The sullen temper can 
nourish itself in silence—waiting to 
be roused. ‘There is a sort of tem- 
per that barks out its ill-humour, 
and vents itself after fits of moody 
silence in short sharp insults and 
injuries, relapsing into sullenness 
again. Weshould call this the least 
enjoyable ill-temper to its possessor, 
except that Charles Lamb has re- 
corded the pleasures of a sulky fit in 
a way to touch every one’s conscience. 
Sullenness is the familiar demon 
that has spoiled many .a seeming 
prosperity. Self-love and morosity, 
says the ancient moralist, together 
with luxury and effeminacy, breed 
long fits of anger, which gather in 
the soul like a swarm of wasps. 
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In its passive state, on the defen- 
sive, it is well rendered in the play. 
Sullen, after being tipsy overnight, 
enters on the scene. 


My head aches consum- 


* Sullen. 
1 


edly. 

Mrs. Sullen. Will you be pleased, 
my dear, to drink tea with us this 
morning? It may do your head good. 

Sullen. No. 

Dorinda. Coffee, brother ? 

Sullen. Pshaw ! 

Mrs, Sullen. Will you please to dress 
and go to church with me? The air may 
help you. 

Sullen. Serub ! 


Enter Scrub. 


Serub. Sir? 

Sullen. What 
this ? 

Serud. 
worship. 

Sullen. Sunday! bring me a dram; 
and, d’ye hear, set out the venison 
pasty and a tankard of strong beer 
upon the hall table: Pll go to breakfast. 

Dorinda, Stay, stay, brother! you 
shan’t go off so; you were very naughty 
last night, and must make your wife 
reparation. Come, come, brother, won't 
you ask pardon ? 

Sullen. For what? 

Dorinda. For 
night. 

Sullen. I can afford it, can’t I? 

Mrs. Sullen. But I can’t, sir. 

Suilen. Then you may let it alone. 

Mrs. Sullen. But I must tell you, sir, 
that this is not to be borne. 

Sullen. I’m glad on’t. 

Mrs. Sullen. What is the reason, sir, 
that you treat me,thus inhumanly ? 

Sullen, Scrub ! 

Serubd. Sir? 

Sullen. Get things ready to shave my 
head. [ Bxit.” 


day of the week is 


Sunday, an’t please your 


being drunk last 


This, we suspeg¢t, is the only tem- 
per which has no attractions to the 
female bosom,—it is chronic, and 
independent of provocations. It 
rouses to the highest pitch the 
temper exposed to it, but in its 
turn is like Lisbeth’s bag of meal, 
when the weaker impetuous spirit 
hurls itself against it. More than 
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its match in brutality, Mr. Anthony 
Trollope has drawn a violent temper, 
which he represents as exercising a 
fascination on woman. The readers 
of his excellent novel, ‘Can you For- 
give Her ?’—than which fiction pos- 
sesses few tales more readable—will 
recall George Vavasor, who has 
power to make his heroine jilt her 
respectable lover, through the mere 
instrumentality of selfishness and 
ill-temper, a temper that paints itself 
on a huge cicatrice on his cheek, 
turning it red like a newly-cut gash 
whenever passion is roused. The 
character is energetically drawn, and 
would be powerful and tragic but 
for a certain sense of amusement 
evident in the genial author at his 
own ogre-like creation. The secret 
satisfaction Vavasor finds in making 
calculations how to commit murder 
without detection, are no doubt 
natural; but when the City refused 
to discount Alice’s paper, and he 
makes his calculations about mur- 
dering it—‘‘Could not a river of 
strychnine be turned on round the 
Exchange about luncheon-time ?” 
.we see Mr. Trollope’s imagination 
revolts from horrors, and takes 
refuge in the burlesque, carrying 
the reader with him, who, in the 
midst of a terrible string of curses, 
finds himself recalling the pro- 
vincial lady’s report of her sport- 
ing friend who had been out 
cursing all the morning. And 
true enough, violent temper is ri- 
diculous, only its terrors will not 
allow those who suffer from it to 
see and relish its real grotesqueness. 
It is when we survey it, caged, 
through the secure bars of print, 
with some master student of the 
profession for showman, that we can 
appreciate its absurd side. Shake- 
speare’s old Duke of York bawling 
for his boots is amusing to the 
reader, but terrible to his old 
Duchess and the son he resolves 
to denounce. Even Lear’s pas- 


sion, the grandest and most elo- 
quent that man has painted, cre- 
ates a smile as with growing rage 
he reverts to the indignity put on 
his follower—“ But who put my 
man i’ the stocks?” But it is not 
only the impotence of anger which 
strikes the mere observer with 
patronising amusement. He must 
be a dull fellow indeed who has not 
something clever to say when in a 
passion. If a man has any wit in 
him, perfect unrestraint brings it 
out; hence comedy and farce de- 
pend much upon temper for their 
liveliest scenes. Passion makes a 
man unaffected. Nobody is more 
himself than when he loses himself. 
Sheridan makes all his people too 
witty for nature; but we acknow- 
ledge our kindred with Sir Anthony 
in a rage rather than with Acres 
in cool blood: his new system of 
oaths is beyond us, but we can at 
least recall occasions when we felt it 
easy to speak our minds, when pas- 
sion gave us the feeling of some- 
thing more like eloquence than we 
had known before, and a vocabulary 
became ours that in our passive 
moments we have sought after in 
vain. How readily his periods 
flow, how expansive his ideas!— 
“Take care: the patience of a saint 
may be overcome at last! but 
mark, J give you six hours and a 
half to consider of this ; if then you 
agree, without any condition, to do 
everything on earth that I choose, 
why, I may in time forgive you—if 
not, don’t enter the same _hemi- 
sphere with me! don’t dare to 
breathe the same air, or use the 
same light with me, but get an 
atmosphere and a sun of your own! 
I'll strip you of your commission; 
I'll lodge a five-and-threepence in 
the hands of trustees, and you shall 
live on the interest; I'll disown 
you. I'll disinherit you, and hang 
me if I ever call you Jack again!” 
Nor need we cunsider his reference 

. 
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to sun and atmosphere as beyond 
the stretch of our imagination, if 
the rage be but high enough 
pitched. This earth seems a little 
spot to a man in a passion; he in- 
evitably looks below or beyond it. 
“ Nothing,” writes Sydney Smith, 
“can exceed the fury of the Whigs 
(on being thrown out) ; they mean 
not only to change everything upon 
the earth, but to alter the tides, to 
suspend the principles of gravita- 
tion and vegetation, and to tear 
down the solar system.” 

But we have wandered into the he- 
roics of our subject, where our expe- 
rience has to strengthen itself with 
borrowed knowledge. Let us_ re- 
turn to the domestic home-fireside 
view—to the exhibitions of temper 
that tease or fret without making ws 
altogether miserable, or those who 
allow themselves in ill- humour 
monsters. ‘lake, for example, the 
carping temper — the fretfulness 
that wears itself and those about 
it, yet never grows into passion, 
or loses self-control beyond its 
first stage; the dislike to acqui- 
escence in anything, the desire to 
assert itself and to be prominent. 
There are good people even, who 
will make great sacrifices for others, 
but whose temper renders them 
enemies to comfort, or what is the 
same thing, to any comfort they 
have not a hand in, ‘The eye 
wanders in search of a grievance or 
an#objection, an inner splenetic 
humour forbids repose and ruffles 
the general atmosphere. This is 
the melancholy form. There is a 
sprightly habit of carping quite as 
irritating, and producing a wider 
disturbance. A thoroughly _irrit- 
able temper is consistent with self- 
control. The wise man afflicted 
with it knows he cannot trust him- 
self and is on his guard. But there 
1s a half-control which rushes into 
the arena of dispute, safe never 
to transgress conventional civility, 
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but keeping others on thorns, ex- 
pecting that the threatening storm 
will surely burst over them. Hus- 
bands and wives sometimes treat 
their friends to scenes of altercation 
which just stop short of quarrel, 
like Mr. Hotspur and his lady in 
the ‘ Spectator,’ who in a room full 
of friends are ever saying something 
smart to each other, and that but 
just within rules, so that the whole 
company stand in the utmost anx- 
iety and suspense for fear of their 
falling into extremities. The com- 
plainant in this case can only. wish 
they hated each other a little more 
seriously. ‘ If they would only be 
so discreet as to hate from the very 
bottom of their hearts, their aver- 
sion. would be too strong for gibes 
every moment.” It is a wonder that 
affection can stand the wear of two 
such tempers in collision. They 
think it does; but that is question- 
able love which likes to make its 
object feel in the wrong, and havy- 
ing the worst of things, though 
but in an argument or_a question 
of fact. 

It is not quite certain that a 
habit of contradiction as such comes 
under the description of ill-temper. 
It is ingrained in some natures, and 
independent of provocation. Now 
we generally regard temper in its 
relation to others, as we excite its 
outbursts and experience its in- 
conveniences. But contradiction, 
though it is a permanent feature, 
and indulged smiling and in cold 
blood, is akin to temper in the 
marked feature of being blind to 
reason, and therefore needing man- 
agement and finesse in those ex- 
posed to it. We have to circum- 
vent it by concealing our bias or 
the force of our opinion, recognising 
an inability to agree with others,—— 
an imperious necessity to take the 
opposite side, such as led Thomas 
Sudden to stay behind in West- 
minster Hall when the shake in the 
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roof happened, because the counsel 
on the other side asserted it was 
coming down. 

We feel disposed to think that wo- 
men have improved in the matter of 
commanding their tempers since the 
great essayist’s time. The tempers 
that used to explode have trained 
themselves into decency. The 
sight of a woman of birth and 
fashion in a downright passion 
must at one time have been a com- 
mon one, or the sex was much 
maligned by poets and moralists. 
There must have been some 
ground in fact for the scene given 
with so much spirit by Tom 
Megget, the bachelor friend of 
henpecked Mr. Freeman, when, 
upon his admonitions, the pretty 
wife’s softness turned so suddenly 
into rage, and “she threw the 
scalding tea-kettle on your humble 
servant,” from thence flying at 
her husband's periwig—no doubt 
a very tempting and _ suggestive 
object of attack. The arguments 
used, though irritating to the 
person immediately addressed, 
were very likely to prove dis- 
suasives with fair readers, if any 
were really disposed to such ex- 
cesses. ‘* Look you, madam,” cries 
the exasperating Tom, “I have no- 
thing to say in this matter; but you 
ought to consider you are now 
past a chicken. This humour, which 
was well enough in a girl, is insuf- 
ferable in a woman of your mother- 
ly character.” Well enough in a 
girl! this explains a good deal. 
All contemporary literature shows 
us girls of fifteen in society and 
encouraged in every childish caprice. 
Called fifteen, at any rate, by their 
adorers. It is these whom grave 
Clarissa seems to warn in her fine 
encomium on good-humour— 


“What but well our 


And 


then remains, 
wers to use, 
eep good-humour still whate’er we 
lose ? 
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And, trust me, dear! good-humour can 
prevail) 
When airs and flights and screams and 
scoldings fail. 
ee in vain their pretty eyes may 
roll ; 
Charms strike the sight, but merit wins 
the soul.”’ 


It must have been an affair of 
nicety to know when to stop flying 
into a frenzy. Lady Charlotte Lind- 
say, in describing Queen Caroline 
at her trial, certainly does not re- 
strict the period unduly, when she 
decides that no woman after fifty 
looks the better for being in a pas- 
sion. Ungovernable tempers are 
probably {rarer than they used to 
be in both sexes. For one thing, 
servants won’t put up with what 
they once did, when kicks and 
coups de baton were atoned for by a 
pistole or half-a-crown, and when we 
read of passionate masters whose 
servants used to throw themselves 
in their way for the sake of the 
liberal compensation sure to follow. 
But not only is the spirit of the 
servant-class elevated, but fidelity 
is not the same virtue. There was 
something in having a master that 
was a master, and knew how to 
show it, when service was under- 
taken for life; and room for natural 
pride in understanding his humours, 
and knowing how to manage them, 
and so to protect him from less indul- 
gent scrutiny. When Miss Bremer’s 
fine character ‘‘Ma Chére Mére” 
is supposed to be dying, and her 
devoted maid Elsa is advised to 
console herself by the thought of 
her beloved mistress in heaven,— 
“But what shail I do without 
her ?”’ is the reply ; ‘“‘and then she 
must have somebody in heaven to 
wait upon her, and be at her hand 
night and day.” “She will be 
with the angels then, Elsa.” 
‘“* Ah, dear madam! they could not 
conform to her temper as [{can. 
They have not lived with her forty 
years.” 
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People complain of the growing 
independence of servants; but, how- 
ever trying to the housekeeper, it 
has its moral use. Our present re- 
lation with our domestics is a train- 
ing of temper which the world has 
wanted till the nineteenth century. 
Such tempers as Squire Western’s, 
for instance, could hardly grow 
into what they were without de- 
pendants to kick and cuff at will 
from childhood upwards. Most 
furious tempers are what they are 
from having had their sway un- 
checked from the first—an unre- 
sisting somebody to bully. Ser- 
vants, to judge from books and 
records, used to be the natural 
objects for such amenities; but now 
the most irritable of masters or 
mistresses, whomsoever else they 
fly out upon, learn to keep a civil 
tongue in their head towards the 
“tolerable” cook they would be at 
their wits’ end to replace. 

Another training is to be found 
in games and social amusements, 
which are growing more and more 
into a business of life. We give, 
many of us, a preposterous amount 
of time to sport; but being an occu- 
pation, not simply a relaxation, it 
has to be made a business of, and 
subjected to stringent rules. To fail, 
and lose with a good grace, is a 
discipline people must learn, old or 
young, boys or girls, when they are 
playing every day and all day long. 
For a girl to be put out at croquet 
is the worst breeding ; and we doubt 
if such a schoolboy as Howley 
must have been would now allow 
himself the loser’s satisfaction re- 
corded by his adversary in the 
‘Singleton Letters,’ “I was,” writes 
Sydney Smith, “‘at school and col- 
lege with the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Fifty-three years ago he 
knocked me down with a chess- 
board for checkmating him, and 
now he is attempting to take away 
my patronage. I believe these are 
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the only two acts of violence he 
ever committed in his life.” It is 
where life is hard work and play is 
an eagerly-snatched recreation, that 
the temper is cff its guard and irri- 
tation shows itself. It seems so 
hard that the rare holiday should 
be spoilt— hence Uncle Kimble, 
who was tolerant and cheerful let 
what would betide in business- 
hours, became intense and bitter 
over cards, quarrelled over the odd 
trick, “shuffling before his adver- 
sary’s deal with a glare of sus- 
picion, and turning up a mean 
trump-card with an air of inexpres- 
sible disgust, as if in a world where 
such things could happen one 
might as well enter on a course 
of reckless profligacy.” 

Few men have sweet tempers, or 
hold such as they possess under 
steady, invariable control, though 
there are men who without this 
sweetness of nature, however much 
tried, never seem to lose their self- 
command, No public man can get 
on long who has not his temper well 
in hand; but with the same amount 
of inflammable particles, men differ 
very much on the occasions that set 
fire to them. Some people who 
are all composure when we might 
reasonably expect and justly ex- 
cuse an explosion, will break down 
into peevishness or passing frenzy 
on slight provocations. We have 
known men, quite remarkable for 
a well-bred serenity, be unreason- 
ably and childishly testy at some 
transient annoyance of a sort they 
are not used to. Highly sensitive 
organisations and intellects kept on 
the stretch are always irritable. De 
Quincey, who has no heroes, says 
that Wordsworth, with all his philo- 
sophy, had fits of ill-temper, though 
the unexampled sweetness of his 
wife’s temper made it impossible to 
quarrel with her. Nor does the 
field in which temper exercises it- 
self make much difference. A 
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divine defending his favourite views 
is as peppery as any layman; while 
he flushes, and his eye gleams and 
scintillates with less consciousness 
of the spirit that rouses the glare, 
than the disputant in secular mat- 
ters—the distinction between zeal 
and temper being more easily drawn 
by his opponent or observer than 
by himself. How often we read of 
meetings between religious or phi- 
lanthropic leaders, looked forward to 
as a great occasion by their followers, 
leaving only painful regrets, through 
some accidental spark falling upon 
the combustible element in the com- 
position of one or both! The two 
great hymn-writers and good Chris- 
tians, Newton and Toplady, met but 
once, and but for a few minutes, 
yet something passed—a trifling jest 
—which upset Toplady’s equanim- 
ity, and made his parting words, we 
are told by the friendly bystander, 
not very courteous. There are times 


when men think they do well to be 
angry, and attribute their display of 
ill-temper to a holy impulse, while 


the observer sees only a common 
pet—exposing itself at the most 
unsuitable moment —at the fail- 
ure of their efforts to attract and 
impress, perhaps to shine. The 
preacher is particularly subject to 
the temptation of an angry remon- 
strance uttered in this spirit. It 
must be hard to feel your best 
passages lost through the restless- 
ness of school children or the 
infectious inattention of the singing 
gallery; but it seldom answers to 
allow the chafed spirit its fling. If 
the interruption becomes unbearable 
—and in rustic or artisan congrega- 
tions, where children predominate, 
it sometimes does so—it is better to 
seem at a loss for a fitting form of 
remonstrance, than to have it at the 
tongue’s end. “ You boys ain’t still 
at all,” said a much-tried curate; 
“not at all still, not still at all, you 
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ain’t.” Much rather would we hear 
a rebuke in this plaintive, mild, 
hesitating key—forgetful of self and 
tender to human _infirmities—than 
the most eloquent denunciation 
which seemed to confound the 
words of the preacher with the voice ’ 
of the Spirit, and addressed the 
whisperer as a wilful hinderer of the 
Gospel message, or the clodhopping 
lout as the destroyer of souls, who 
but for the distraction caused by his 
boots might have been saved to all 
eternity. The parson may be in a 
passion without knowing it, but not 
without the congregation being quite 
alive to it, and the remembrance 
of a scene outliving every other 
effect of his discourse. 

Thackeray has more than once 
dwelt on the advantages of a thor- 
oughly bad temper, as securing the 
best of everything to its possessors, 
because the people about them know 
there will be no peace if they don’t 
get it. Certainly a bad wilful 
temper does often seem favourable 
to health. The man who has been 
a Turk all his life lives long to 
plague all about him. But, on the 
other hand, the rich man’s temper 
is often a sermon of content to his 
poorer neighbours. It is a false 
alchemy that turns his gold into 
stones. Would they have his 
money if his sourness and discon- 
tent must go along with it ? 

We may discuss temper with il- 
lustrations to advantage, if we do 
not look too near home for these il- 
lustrations, or expend our curiosity 
in vagrant mental inquiries among 
our neighbours. One thing is cer- 
tain: those with whom we pass our 
lives had best not be subjects of too 
curious analysis. Nature throws a 
veil over loving eyes. Until affec- 
tion is too sorely provoked, it is 
inexact at definitions, and calls ill- 
temper a way —an accident for 
which the owner is irresponsible— 
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a physical weakness by which he is 
the greatest sufferer. When hus- 
bands and wives, brothers and sis- 
ters, parents and children, call ill- 
tempers by their right names, the 
charm of family life is over. But 
questions we had better not set our 
judgment to solve about others are 
very proper concerning ourselves. 
In fact, the subject is very super- 
ficially gone into if we do not slip 
into personal applications by the 
way. Ill-temper is malignity while 
it lasts, and will show signs of its 
working. Do quarrels gather round 
us? Are we * fruitful hot water,” 
living in a commotion? Are people 
solicitous to please us, as though it 
were not an easy matter to do so—- 


vigilant to see how we take things, 
forward with apologies, anxious in 
civilities ? Are we bent on giving 
pleasure owr way, and vexed when 
people prefer their own? Do we 
lose our friends by an exceptional 
inconstancy on their part? Mave 
we a large stock of grievances? Do 
we find a great many people irrit- 
able, unreasonable, disagreeable, and 
consider it due to ourselves to let 
them know our opinion ? If con- 
science gives an affirmative answer, 
then we may be sure we have a 
temper that would come under some 
other denomination than sweet, or 
good, or even well regulated—a 
temper to be mended, a task to 
take in hand. 








The Missing Bills: An Unsolved Mystery. 


THE MISSING BILLS : 


Tue death, last autumn, of a dis- 
tant relation of the writer, leaves 
him free to publish the curious facts 
which are noted below. He has 
known them long, and often wished 
that, in these days when phenomena 
which were formerly termed super- 
natural are submitted to scientific 
and patient investigation, instead of 
being superciliously dismissed or 
weakly shuddered at, they might 
receive the attention of persons 
qualified to weigh and utilise, or 
possibly to explain them. But the 
witnesses felt a great—it ought, 
perhaps, to be said, a morbid—ob- 
jection to the discussion of the 
story outside the family circle, and 
thus it has been kept comparatively 
secret for more than half a century. 
Care was, however, taken to procure 
their written testimony, so that the 
narrative is supported by evidence as 
clear and positive as purely docu- 
mentary cvidence can be. The 
writer has frequently heard from 
the lips of the actors their accounts 
of what happened to them, and has 
no hesitation in putting forward 
what follows as entirely credible. 


Mr. Ezekiel Burdon — locally 
known as Zeke Burdon—was one 
day seated in his counting-house 
in Sydney, New South Wales. He 
had been looking over the office 
books, which told him a very satis- 
factory tale; and after a little in- 
dulgence of elation at his success in 
life, he subsided into moralising, 
and was trying to pick out some of 
the proofs that men’s fortunes are 
the natural and legitimate conse- 
quences of their actions. And this 
was by no means an investigation 
to be simply and readily made. Mr. 
Burdon was now, and had been for 
many years, an honest, fuir-dealing, 
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liberal man, as men went; nay, he 
was generous. But this had not 
always been his character. The 
circumstances connected long ago 
with his coming to New South 
Wales were not such as, according to 
the rules of poetical justice, would 
have insured prosperity. But  pro- 
sperity had come, and glad as he 
was of her presence, he would have 
been glad also to justify it by the 
discovery of some conspicuous de- 
sert of his own. Sometimes he 
would think of the patriarch Joseph, 
and say to himself that possibly 
he, Ezekicl Burdon, had been al- 
lowed to fall into error chiefly as 
a means of bringing him to wealth 
and ease; that he had been sold to 
be a bond-servant, not principally 
for any moral obliquity in himself 
but in order that good might be 
done to him at the latter end. If 
only (he was thinking now) he had 
gone along in the humdrum way, as 
his pastors and masters would have 
had him, what a different lot his 
would have been. He would for a 
certainty have married Jessie Man- 
ders; they would, in respectable 
poverty—or, more likely, penury— 
have dragged up a destitute, unedu- 
cated tamily, and, worn out by want 
and care, have died or gone to the 
workhouse in middle age. But it 
had been ordained that Jessie should 
give him up and should marry com- 
paratively well. She had been induc- 
ed to discard him by the only cause 
which could have been effectual— 
namely, by the knowledge that he 
had disgraced himself : and she had 
afterwards married a well-to-do man, 
with whom she lived happily, who 
prospered in his calling, and who 
was a good husband and father. 
Ezekiel himself had, by force of cir- 
cumstances, been guided unexpect- 
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edly, and by a leading which was 
still hardly intelligible, to wealth 
and consideration. He had married 
well as far as his wife and her 
means were concerned—it was ab- 
surd to inquire closely about peo- 
ple’s connections and antecedents 
out there,—he had been happy in 
his short married life, in his chil- 
dren, and in his business; and now, 
long a widower, but hearty and 
healthy, he was facing life’s down- 
hill with complacency. Though 
these facts were so, they were not 
reflected on by Zeke Burdon in a 
cynical, dare-devil spirit; he did not 
in his heart of hearts say that reli- 
gion and morality were names where- 
with to amuse children and drivel- 
lers, and that the wise were they 
only who had the courage to set 
both at defiance; he saw plainly 
how, if things had taken a different 
and more usual turn at a point where 
he was wholly unable to influence 
them, his fate would have been 
most miserable; he would have 
preferred to discover some relation 
between his desert and his lot; he 
was a puzzle to himself. 

But when a man’s own prosperity 
constitutes the puzzle, his mind can 
exercise itself thereon patiently 
enough; it is when things have 
gone crossly that he feels the wear 
and tear of working out the pro- 
blem. And so, although Mr. Bur- 
don never entirely saw how his for- 
tunes harmonised with the eternal 
fitness of things, he did not tire of 
the subject, but would return to it 
again and again, whenever he might 
be disposed to contemplation. He 
was thinking over how the twelve 
months last past had been the most 
fortunate year that he had ever 
known, and wondering how it was 
that things prospered with him as 
they did, when he was aroused from 
his reverie by the opening of the 
door. A very pretty but very deli- 
cate-looking young woman stood on 
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the threshold, apparently hesitating 
about advancing farther. 

“ Oh, Probity, is that you? Come 
in, my child. Is anything the 
matter ?” 

“No, father — nothing is the 
matter; but I thought—I thought, 
I should like to speak with you.” 

‘“Speak with me? Well, come 
and talk away then, Probity ; but 
we generally manage our little busi- 
nesses in the house. What is it— 
a bonnet ?” 

“Nothing of that kind, father; 
and that is why I have come into 
the office to talk to you. It’s some- 
thing about business.” 

‘“‘ Business, eh, you little puss? 
Why, what can you possibly have 
to say about business? Well, come 
then, let’s have it.” 

Probity had seated herself by the 
time this was said. The excite- 
ment of going to her father at his 
desk, and of having to say to him 
something which she would rather 
not have been forced to say, evi- 
dently distressed her: her breath- 
ing was very agitated, and her col- 
our came and went. Ezekiel looked 
tenderly at her, and was conscious 
of a painful sensation at some asso- 
ciation of ideas which he did not 
then pause to ascertain ; for Probity, 
who wished to get her errand told, 
began to speak. 

‘“‘ Father,” she said, “I heard you 
say this morning that you would 
send his money home to Robert 
Lathom when Mr. Waddington goes 
in the Kangaroo. Now the Kan- 
garoo is a very slow vessel, as is 
well known. She may not get to 
England for many months, and in 
the mean time the young man may 
be much straitened for want of the 
money. There is a packet to sail 
to-morrow. Wouldn't it be possible 
to send his money by that ?” 

“Why, what the deuce,” said 
Zeke Burdon, with some astonish- 
ment, but not unkindly—‘ what 
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have you to do with young men 
and their money, and the ee, 
and all that; eh, Miss ?” 

“Only that, as I know it never 
makes any difference to you having 
to wait a little longer or shorter for 
your money, I feared you might 
forget that it isn’t the same with 
Robert; and that by making him 
wait for Mr. Waddington, you might 
cause him inconvenience or loss.” 

“Well, that is not badly thought 
on, lass. Your little head has been 
more thoughtful than the old man's 
in this. We ought not to wait, and 
we won't. But look ye, Probity, 
we don’t commonly send money 
home in coin. There's a better way 
than that. [ shall draw bills on 
some {English merchant who will 
give Lathom money for them; and 
to make the risk as small as possible, 
T can send duplicates, or even tri- 
plicates, by later ships, so that if a 
mischance should befall the first 
copy, it will be hard if the second 
or third does not turn up. How- 
ever, what you say about delay is 
all right. 1 think I will send first 
copies by to-morrow’s mail; Mr. 
Waddington may take the second ; 
and, by the time he is ready, we 
shall find some means of sending 
the third. That will do; won't 
it ¥” 

“Yes, thank you, father; I'm 
glad now that I spoke,” said Pro- 
bity, breathing freely again. 

* Robert Lathom,” observed Eze- 
kiel, “is a good, industrious young 
man, but 1 have some suspicion 
that he employed himself in other 
things besides farming and commerce 
while he was here. What has the 
lad been saying to you, Probity ?” 

Again Probity showed signs of 
agitation, and again her colour came 
and went. Burdon realised now 
why it was that her look made him 
feel a pang. It was the same look 
which hez mother’s face wore long 
years ago; and her mother never 


again made a return towards health 
or strength after he first observed 
that look. The girl made some con- 
fused remark in answer to her father’s 
question, of which he did not take 
particular heed. He was shocked 
by the thought just presented to 
his mind of Probity’s health giving 
way, and thinking that a change of 
climate and scene might possibly 
restore her. 

“‘T would,” said he, “that Robert 
Lathom, or some equally respectable 
young man, would come and take 
you to the old country, where you 
might learn to look stout and saucy 
again. I don’t half like these puny 
looks, and these pantings all about 
nothing at all. I can never go to 
England again, and I don’t know 
that there’s anybody there extreme- 
ly anxious to receive any member of 
my family ; but if now you could go 
home with a husband of your own 
(which means with another name, 
you know), that would be an excel- 
lent arrangement.” 

These words were not altogether 
unpleasing to Probity’s ear, but 
they were rather plainer than she 
liked to listen to; so she beat a 
retreat from her father's presence, 
leaving that old gentleman rather 
less serene than she had found him. 
He repeated, as she went out, that 
the bills should be seen to at once, 
and said very reassuringly that there 
was nobody living whom he would 
more heartily welcome to his hearth 
than Robert Lathom, if ever he 
should come back again. And if 
words could have put life into the 
girl, these words would have done it, 
for she knew that Lathom meditated 
a return to Sydney some day when 
he should have thriven a little, and 
she had doubted till now as to the 
reception that he might meet with. 
If it was a relief to know that her 
father would not frown on Robert, 
that relief only intensified another 
affliction. Probity knew better than 
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her father, and had been conscious 
for some time, that health and 
strength were deserting her. Her 
bitter thought now was, that when 
Robert should return, as he surely 
would, she might be in her grave. 

As soon as his daughter had left 
the office, Mr. Burdon set about pre- 
paring the bills. He then wrote 
three copies of a letter to Mr. Lathom, 
and ordered that letters of advice in 
triplicate should be written to the 
firms on whom he had drawn his 
bills. When this was done his 
clerk was ordered to put up the 
three sets of despatches ready for 
transmission; and the clerk in a 
short time produced three packets 
with a strong family likeness, each 
of them addressed, of course, to Mr. 
Robert Lathom, and each having 
in the left-hand lower corner the 


words By favour of, then a blank, 
and then, Hsg. The cause of this 
last endorsement was that Ezekiel, 
for some reason or other—probably 
some prejudice of his early days— 
had a dislike to, and distrust of, 
the mail- bags: where he possibly 


could do so, he sent his letters by 
private hands. So his envelopes 


were always prepared for that mode. 


of transmission. Now an acquaint- 
ance of his named Miiller was 
about to proceed to England by the 
mail, en route to Frankfort, where 
his friends resided ; and Mr. Burdon 
hoped that he would take charge of 
a letter, and post it in England be- 
fore proceeding to the Continent. 
Miiller did take charge of one copy: 
and Mr. Waddington, when he a 
week or two after sailed in the 
Kangaroo, took with him the 
duplicates, and promised Probity 
that on his arrival he would him- 
self write to Lathom, with a view of 
ascertaining whether the bills had 
reached him by packet, and that 
the remittance was soon enough for 
his requirements, The young girl 
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was evidently much troubled in 
mind about the transmission of this 
money ; and her father, after wonder- 
ing much why she fretted so, con- 
cluded that some passing fear or 
fancy had presented itself to her 
mind, and in her present low con- 
dition she had not strength to 
banish it. He therefore, with the 
hope of comforting her, would fre- 
quently calculate the progress which 
the packet and the Kangaroo must 
have made, and the probable date 
of the arrival of each, showing that 
the latter ship even must reach 
England before Lathom could be in 
need of more money. And it was 
one of these kind computations and 
assurances which one day drew from 
Probity the confession that she had 
had a dream which had greatly im- 
pressed her and raised this alarm. 
She said that she fancied she had 
made a long passage through the 
air to some house where she saw 
Robert sorely troubled and in dan- 
ger, but that she could not get near 
him to ask the cause of his grief, 
and that she was consequently in 
great agony, when an old man with a 
white beard appeared to her, and in 
foreign accents told her that Robert's 
distress was caused by his having 
been disappointed of expected re- 
mittances of money, but that she 
could help him by plunging into 
the sea, and bringing him money 
from thence. She descended into 
the waters accordingly, and as she 
did so, awoke with a cold shudder. 
She saw Robert in the dream as 
plainly as she ever saw him in 
her life: the face and voice of the 
old man with the beard haunted 
her still, he was so. life-like; she 
was sure that something terrible had 
happened or was about to happen 
to Robert, for the dream was 
not like ordinary dreams. Zeke 
Burdon did all. he could to combat 
this imagination, but he. confessed 
2 
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that the awe which had overcome 
his daughter in some sort affect- 
ed him also, strong old fellow as 
he was, and that he looked quite 
nervously to the time when he 
should get advices of the packet 
having arrived safely in England. 
That packet never did reach Eng- 
land, but the Kangaroo did: it 
will be best, however, that, before 
the circumstances of her arrival are 
mentioned, a few words should be 
said about Robert Lathom, so often 
named. 

Robert Lathom, then, was no 
other than a son of that very Jessie 
Manders whom Zeke Burdon re- 
membered as his old sweetheart. 
Her feelings had been cruelly wrung 
when Ezekiel’s good name was for- 
feited. In misfortune, in sickness, 
even in death she would not have 
turned from him to another; but 
in his disgrace she had shown a 
spirit, and said she wished never to 
hear his name again. Not long 
after Zeke had gone abroad she 
married a young surgeon of the 
name of Lathom, making a match 
which all her peers considered a 
very exalted one, but which brought 
its troubles nevertheless, for her 
husband had some difficulty in 
struggling into practice. Their 
whole history, however, we are not 
concerned with, but only so much 
of it as relates to the sending of 
Robert, their second son, to New 
South Wales,—and this is the way 
in which that measure came about. 
Mr. Lathom, who for many years 
practised his profession in Liverpool, 
was one evening called to attend an 
eccentric old man, a German Jew, 
who, though suffering from a vio- 
dent attack of illness, had made no 
move toward summoning assistance, 
until an acquaintance, having ac- 
cidentally discovered his condition, 
brought the surgeon to his bed- 
side. The patient seemed poverty- 
stricken, and almost friendless; but 


he managed somehow to rouse the 
benevolence of Lathom’s _ nature, 
who not only carefully prescribed 
for him, but furnished him with a 
nurse, and many comforts which he 
required. When the old man re- 
covered, Lathom refused all com- 
pensation, and persisted in doing so 


after the Jew assured him that he | 


was not so poor as he appeared to be. 

‘All the zame, I shall pay,” said 
the Jew, “‘ you zee.” 

And somehow or other he did 
pay very well, for he sent Lathom 
notices from time to time of some ex- 
cellent means of employing money, 
and though the latter had not much 
to invest, the little that he had was 
very profitably placed. It was not, 
however, until Lathom had moved 
to a practice in Cheshire, and his 
family had grown up, that he began 
to feel how thoroughly the Jew was 
keeping his word about paying him. 
His eldest son was to follow his own 
profession, but for his ‘ zecond zon, 
Robert,” the Jew proposed emigra- 
tion to New Holland, where, he 
said, he had relations and friends 
who would put him in the way of 
waking a fortune. 

A voyage to New Holland was’a 
serious business in those days, and, 
as a matter of course, both Lathom 
and his wife hesitated before giving 
consent to their son’s going to the 
other side of the world. Behrens 
however (that was the Jew’s name) 
put the whole arrangement so 
plainly before them, disposing of 
all difficulties, and setting forth the 
advantages of the plan, that the 
parents gave way, and Robert, who 
had always liked the thoughts of 
the adventure, was duly despatched 
to the antipodes. 

“He shall be reesh man, I bro- 
mise,”’ said Behrens. 

“Well, I daresay he may,” an- 
swered Lathom ; “ but of course he 
must abide his fortune as well as 
another.” 
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“No, he is zure; I have bro- 
mised,” repeated the Jew. 

“ As far as you can help him, I 
feel that he is sure,’”’ answered the 
father. ‘Don’t imagine that I 
doubt your goodwill. I have had 
too many proofs of it for that.” 

“Well, believe what I tell you; 
he will brosber. I know it for 
zertain.” 

“How can you know it?” asked 
Lathom, smiling; “can you see 
into futurity ?” 

“Zertainly I can,” answered 
Behrens, with the utmost coolness. 
“How does any one read the zecrets 
of the future, and know what iz to 
be?” 

And the old fellow strdked his 
white beard and looked at Lathom 
as if he would look through him. 
Beards were far less common in 
those days than they are now, and 
the surgeon felt a thrill, as if a 
magician were exercising his art 
upon him. It did, however, cer- 
tainly happen that things went well 
with Robert Lathom. He made a 
quick and pleasant voyage out, and 
was received with much kindness 
by the Messrs, Miiller, the relatives 
to whom Behrens had _ consigned 
him. (It was one of this firm who 
sailed in the packet, as has been 
said.) His employment was partly 
pastoral and partly mercantile, a 
combination not likely to be found 
except in a community of early 
settlers ; it yielded him a_ good 
maintenance, with the promise of 
more than a maintenance before 
long. This, however, was but the 
beginning of success, After he had 
made some acquaintance with his 
profession, business threw him into 
the way of Zeke Burdon, one of the 
leading men of the colony, who, 
knowing the name which his lost 
Jessie now bore, soon made out 
that this was her son. Thereupon 
the favour of Ezekiel was extended 
to Robert Lathom, and brought in 
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its train the favour of many another 
colonist. The encouragement which 
the young man enjoyed could not 
be exceeded, and he showed him- 
self to be entirely worthy of it, for 
he improved all his opportunities, 
worked hard, and became noted 
as very able and likely to grow 
wealthy. It need scarcely be add- 
ed that his relations with Burdon 
led to the affection between him 
and Burdon’s daughter which has 
been more than hinted at in the 
course of the story. It existed for 
many months before Robert went 
home again, and was, indeed, to a 
great extent, the cause of his leav- 
ing, but it was a matter about 
which very little had been said. 
Probity, who was a sort of princess 
out there, could hardly without 
presumption, or with a chance of 
success, be sought by a young ad- 
venturer lately come out to try his 
fortune (for Lathom knew nothing 
of Ezekiel’s former acquaintance 
with his mother): and both Pro- 
bity and Robert, though their 
strongest wish was to live for one 
another somewhere, thought they 
would prefer that that somewhere 
should not be in New South Wales. 
Now Mr. Burdon, although he did 
not know how things stood between 
the young people, had not over- 
looked the possibility of this attrae- 
tive pair becoming attached. Cal- 
lous and placid as he for the most 
part was, nature had thought proper 
to interweave with the tough fibre 
one silken thread of romance. . ‘The 
idea of Jessie’s son and his daugh- 
ter being united was not altogether 
unpleasing to him, and he often 
and often turned the matter in his 
mind when he indulged himself 
with a reverie. But he, too, would 
have preferred that Probity should 
settle in England ; he thought that 
Robert should acquire both expe- 
rience and property before trying 
matrimony, and he desired that the 
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lovers—if indeed they were lovers 
—should be parted for a season. 
“ If,” thought Zeke to himself, “ he 
is fond enough of the girl, he will 
come for her when he is able to 
keep her ; if not, it may be as well 
to separate them before she becomes 
too deeply attached. ‘True, the 
separation may be the means of 
putting an end to a fancy which 
would otherwise ripen into love. 
What if it be? There is no great 
‘scheme sacrificed nor great oppor- 
tunity lost; time shall settle it.” 
And so Zeke set himself to realising 
a plan which had long been sketched 
in his mind. He would estab- 
lish at home a correspondent and 
agent who, though he should be 
in business on his own account, 
should nevertheless trade _princi- 
pally if not solely with New South 
Wales, and should, by his know- 
ledge both of the colonial and the 
home markets, greatly assist the 
' business at both ends, and produce 
-® reciprocity of advantages. And 
thus it was that Robert found him- 
-self bound once more for England, 
to be settled at Liverpool, his father’s 
old place of residence, indeed his 
own birthplace. The latter meet- 
iags and the last parting of the 
lovers were tender and sad in the 
extreme, but they both saw in this 
arrangement a way to the hitherto 
unhoped-for fulfilment of their 
dearest wishes, Each felt sure of 
the other’s constancy, and so, full 
of hope in their direst distress, they 
separated ; and Lathom, when he 
could collect his thoughts, found 
himself on the bosom of the great 
Pacific, the waves gently smiting 
the good ship’s sides, and ‘New 
Holland only a dark line on the 
horizon. 

The voyage was prosperous, as 
most things had been with the young 
man. He reached Liverpool in 
due time, and found (what he did 
not expect) a house ready to receive 
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him there; for the Jew, who had 
heard of his movements, had written 
to tell his father that he was going 
to the Continent for some time, it 
might be for several years, and 
while he was absent Robert might 
reside in his house, and have the 
use of all that it contained at a 
very low rent. This offer had been 
accepted ; his father had added to 
Behrens’s supellex what was wanted 
to make the place comfortable for a 
single man; and so, when Robert 
landed, he found that, instead of 
having to spend his time in looking 
out for a residence, he was able to 
stay a week with his parents. This 
visit over, he took to his business 
in good earnest, and did in no sort 
disappoint the good opinion which 
old Burdon had formed of him. 
Shrewd, diligent, and devoted, he 
soon found that he could give a 
great fillip to Zeke Burdon’s business, 
and at the same time set himself 
trading in a modest but profitable 
way. After be became a little inti- 
mute with men of his own age, his 
friends used to joke him about his 
house, which they called a wizard’s 
den. It was a one-storied building, 
standing a little way out of town; 
and they declared that while old Beh- 
rens lived there, it was noted for 
the most unearthly sights and sounds, 
so that few cared to go near it after 
dark, and that the popular belief 
was that ghosts and devils revelled 
there all night. The old fellow, 
they said, was quite proud of being 
thought a magician, and preferred 
to act in a mysterious manner, 
so as to give the appearance of 
supernatural intervention ; and they 
told some stories which certainly 
seemed to prove that he could find 
out and do things in a strange way, 
and that he would be at pains to 
make it appear that he worked by 
some unearthly power. These gibes 
and reflections on his house might 
have made Robert uncomfortable if 
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he had heard them in the early days 
of his habitation; but as he had 
been some time in occupation, and 
had never been disturbed when 
they first came to his ears, he only 
laughed and said he wondered how 
people could utter or listen to such 
nonsense. His perfect composure, 
and the fresh look with which he 
came to business in the morning— 
not a characteristic of all his ac- 
quaintances—soon stopped the jest- 
ing on this subject. 

And so things went on as pros- 
perously as could be desired. More 
than eighteen months had passed 
away since his return to Liverpool 
—months which he scored off on 
the calendar one after another with 
the utmost complacency,—for did not 
the lapse of them bring nearer and 
nearer his reunion with his beloved 
Probity ! But none of us can live 
in unvarying sunshine. Young 
Lathom, after being some time at 
home, and becoming acquainted with 
his work, had taken some steps 
which, although they were by no 
means unwarranted, made him more 
anxious than he had been before. 
To take advantage of a most favour- 
able state of the market, he had 
shipped largely to Sydney on credit, 
calculating that his obligations would 
be more than met whenever he should 
receive from Burdon his share of 
farming profits from lands out there, 
and remittances in payment of for- 
mer consignments. The money, if 
it should arrive in regular course, 
would be in his hands before it was 
wanted ; but to obviate all risk, he 
wrote, urging Burdon to be punc- 
tual ; and we may suppose, from the 
earnestness which we have seen 
Probity display, that he also wrote 
to her, although there is no evi- 
dence of this fact. 

Well, the time when his payments 
would be due began to draw near. 
Neither money nor advice of it had 
arrived, but he felt that it could not 
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be far distant. A packet was due even 
now. It was tiresome that on this im- 
portant occasion she should happen to 
be late, but such contretemps were al- 
ways happening. She would make 
her number in a day or two, and 
then all would be well. Buta day 
or two and more time than that 
passed away, and still she did not 
appear. (It was the very packet 
which left Sydney the day after 
Zeke Burdon’s conversation with 
his daughter in the office, and 
which never after that day was 
again seen.) Robert’s anxiety 
of course increased as the hours 
rolled away ; it became of an in- 
tensity such as. he had not ex- 
perienced before. He had not, 
however, learned to despond. He 
felt certain that it was only a ques- 
tion of time; but then the day of 
payment was drawing disagreeably 
near. When it was only three or 
four days off, he had to effect some 
arrangement to gain time ; and this 
was not very easy to manage, as the 
amount was large in proportion to 
his business ; but he did, by the aid 
of some friends, get an extension of 
three weeks, which would be ample, 
he did not doubt. This accommo- 
dation, however, greatly increased 
his anxiety, as, if the payment were 
now to fail, his friends might suffer 
as well as himself. Nevertheless 
he would not suppose but that every- 
thing would be right. In a day or 
two he read a notification that the 
expected packet was in sight, and 
his heart rejoiced at the thought 
that his difficulty must be passed. 
The day after, the notice was con- 
tradicted; it was another packet 
which, on a foggy day, had been 
mistaken for the missing one. And 
still the time wore on, and still he 
got no advice. In his extremity he 
wrote to Behrens, who was at Frank- 
fort, telling him of his case, and 
asking if he could assist him. The 
friends who were sureties for him’ 
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had entire faith in him, and bade 
him be of good cheer, for they 
would pull him through somehow or 
other ; but assurances of this kind 
did not relieve a mind like Robert 
Lathom’s. His perplexity became 
most distressing. He determined 
that there should be no more sure- 
tiship or borrowing. If his money 
did not arrive by the 10th of Octo- 
ber (that was the day) he would be 
declared a bankrupt, give up every- 
thing in the present, sacrifice posi- 
tion and prospects, and trust that, 
at the least, he might, in a very 
short time, reimburse those who had 
so kindly come to his relief. He 
had not formed this resolution 
without a bitter struggle. 

On the 8th October he received 
the following reply from Mr. 
Behrens :— 


“Do not be sorrowful. I let 
myself be interested in you. The 
letters shall come to you in good 
time. 

““BEnRens.” 


But this enigmatical epistle did 
not bring much comfort. 


It was the 9th of October. 
Lathom had declined the invitation 
of his sureties to dine together— 
which they had kindly given in the 
hope of diverting him from his 
chagrin—and had gone home early, 
taking with him some books and 
other documents, in order that he 
might prepare letters and statements, 
which it was now only too certain 
that he would require to use on the 
morrow. 

Lathom was surprised to find 
what a calm was lent him by de- 
spair. He worked away the whole 
of that evening vigorously, and, 
compared with the state of mind 
from which he suffered while yet in 
doubt, cheerfully. He did not com- 
plete his labour till eleven o'clock, 
and when it was done he felt 
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fatigued and drowsy, not watchful 
and excited as had been his wont 
for some nights past. When he 
withdrew to his bed-chamber, he 
locked away his books and papers, 
all except one large foolscap sheet 
containing a list or abstract, which, 
as he intended to put it in his note- 
case before going forth in the 
morning, he took with him, and 
placed on a table near the foot of 
his bed. He lay down with his 
mind cleared of figures and of much 
of the doubt and fear which had 
been oppressing it for days; and 
his thought turned sadly but fond- 
ly to poor Probity Burdon, and he 
wondered how the reverse of for- 
tune which he had to encounter 
would affect the plans which they 
had cherished. Happen what might, 
he could rely on the faith of his 
betrothed. It was with this comfort- 
able thought that he fell asleep. 

In the night he was awaked by 
the noise of unusually heavy rain 
descending on the roof. It has 
been said that the house was one- 
storied, and it may be added that 
the rooms were rather low ; so that 
the slates on which this downpour 
was coming were not much above 
the bed’s head. Robert turned 
himself about, and began to think 
whether he had observed on the 
previous evening any sign of bad 
weather ; but in truth he had been 
so occupied with his affairs that he 
had never looked at the sky. Then 
he felt vexed that, as he had been 
lucky enough to go to sleep, he 
should have been thus early dis- 
turbed, for it was still pitch-dark. 
And after that he resolved to shut 
his eyes and ears, and to court 
sleep again. As he thus resolved, 
he saw a gleam of soft light in the 
direction of the door of his room. 
He looked attentively to see what 
this might be, and saw a female 
figure, much draped, and with the 
head veiled or shrouded. It carried 
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in one hand a lamp, and with the 
other hand shaded the light so as 
to throw the rays back upon itself, 
rather than to allow them to dis- 
perse themselves in the room. As 
he stared at it, simply in wonder so 
far, it moved without noise across 
the chamber, not far from the bed’s 
foot. It was near, as he judged, 
the opposite wall, when the thought 
suddenly struck him—*‘ One of old 
Behrens’s ghosts, by jingo!” and 
thereupon he sprang out of bed and 
rushed towards the figure, which, 
however, disappeared he knew not 
how, and he found himself groping 
about in the dark among the furni- 
ture, and was fain to feel his way 
back to bed. As he turned to do 
so his foot came in contact with, 
and pushed along the floor, a piece 
of paper, which he concluded to be 
the abstract which he had put on 
the table, and which he must have 
brushed off it when he rushed from 
the bed. That he remembered this 
paper was proof that he had not 
been in a dream. He got back to 
bed again, and was surprised at the 
calm way in which he was able 
to think over what he had seen. 
From what he knew of himself, an 
appearance such as this should have 
overcome him with horror; but 
here he lay, coolly thinking the 
matter over, and not caring if he 
should see the lady and her lamp 
reappear. She did not, however, 
trouble him again; and, strange to 
say, he was in a short time asleep 
once more, and when he awoke it 
was broad daylight. 

As he rubbed his eyes and re- 
called the visitation of the night, it 
occurred to him that he had thrown 
down the folded paper containing 
the abstract, and he looked out to 
see where it was lying, that he might 
judge where he stood when the fig- 
ure eluded him. But the paper had 
not fallen at all. There it lay on 
the table just where he had placed 


it; and now he felt perplexed, for 
although he had no doubt about 
what he had seen, he felt that to 
others it would appear simply a 
dream, when the paper which he 
had felt on the floor was admitted 
to have never been moved from the 
table. But then he would swear 
that his foot had come upon a paper, 
and he now arose to examine the 
room, Near the wall, and about 
where he thought he must have 
stood in the night, there lay a paper, 
sure enough, Nothing of the kind, 
so far as he could remember, was 
lying there when he went to bed. 
He picked it up, and did not find 
its presence explained when he saw 
that it was a sealed packet, and that 
it was addressed to himself. Turn- 
ing it over in astonishment, after 
the manner of people so surprised, 
he recognised the well-known seal 
of Ezekiel Burdon, and in the super- 
scription the handwriting of a clerk 
in the office. By favour of 

Esq., was written beside 
the address. There was no post- 
mark. After vainly puzzling himself 
for a few seconds as to how it had 
come there, Lathom broke the seal 
and opened the packet. In it he 
found bills of exchange quite suffi- 
cient to meet his necessities, also 
letters of advice and a letter from 
Zeke Burdon to himself. One can 
understand how the surprise caused 
by the first discovery of the letter 
gave way to delight at its contents, 
and how the young man, dazed by 
a crowd of emotions, forgot all about 
his toilet, and sat rejoicing and 
wondering for long by his bedside. 
As he dressed he endeavoured to 
put the whole occurrence into shape. 
The contents of the letter were cer- 
tainly genuine, and certainly what 
he had been expecting. The bearer 
must have arrived by some indirect 
passage, He had called somewhere 
on his way home, and so had come 
in a ship not reported as from Syd- 
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ney. But how the letter got into 
his room—well, it was a puzzle! 

In answer to his questions, the 
servants assured him that neither 
the postman nor any one ‘else had 
brought a packet that morning ; and 
indeed the postman, bearing some 
etters of very secondary import, 
made his visit afterwards. Looking 
a little more leisurely over Mr. Bur- 
don’s letter while he sat at breakfast, 
Robert noticed that the first copies 
of the bills were to have been sent 
by the packet so long overdue, and 
that Mr. Waddington, who had been 
a passenger—or at any rate had in- 
tended to be a passenger—in the 
Kangaroo, was to take the second. 
He had never seen that ship's arrival 
announced, and he knew that she 
traded to London. Either, there- 
fore, Mr. Waddington must at the 
last have proceeded by some other 
route, or else he had somehow been 
transhipped on the voyage. After 
all this had been put together, there 
remained the inexplicable problem, 
—How did the letter get into his 
chamber? Mr. Waddington not 
having himself written seemed also 
a rather strange thing, but of course 
it was possible that he might have 
despatched the packet while too 
busy to write himself; an early post 
might bring the expected advice 
from him. 

It will readily be believed that 
Robert Lathom did not on that day 
give himself up to wonder or con- 
jecture. He had work to do—work 
far more agreeable than that which 
he had believed to be awaiting 
him. His bills, received by private 
hand, were accepted at once; his 
difficulty was an end. The con- 
gratulations of his friends were 
hearty and profuse. It was quite 
romantic, they said, to be thus re- 
lieved at the last minute; and so it 
was—they didn’t half know how 
romantic. 

Never doubting that the whole of 
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this mystery would be cleared up— 
for he was a matter-of-fact, strong- 
minded fellow, as has been said— 
Lathom, when his first duties were 
performed, set himself to examine 
shipping lists, but no notice of the 
Kangaroo could he see. He must 
wait now for Waddington’s letter. 
He and his friends did dine together 
that day at the Mersey tavern, and a 
very ‘pleasant evening they passed, 
But, now that his commercial trouble 
was off his mind, the young mer- 
chant was the more anxious to pene- 
trate the mystery of the letter, and 
his first thought, when he got home, 
was to closely search the chamber 
again. He examined and tried the win- 
dows and door, and looked well at the 
low roof; then he moved the ward- 
robe and bed, and turned round one 
or two pictures, to assure himself 
that no secret entrance existed. 
Finally, he displaced, and then re- 
placed, a cumbrous old clock which 
stood near to where he had found 
the letter. Looking up to some 
gilding which surmounted this piece 
of furniture, he saw, or fancied he 
saw, the very faintest outline of a 
face, and the mild regard of blue 
eyes, which called up the dear re- 
collection of his Probity. It faded 
into nothing as he gazed, but then 
in a moment came back the recollec- 
tion of his mysterious visitant, whom 
the change in his fortune had quite 
made him forget. He questioned 
his servants again and more closely 
than before. No one had brought 
letters to the house on the preced- 
ing day after the morning’s post; 
and no one had been there at all in 
the afternoon except a person from 
a German clockmaker’s in the town, 
who came to fit a key to the old 
clock in Lathom’s room.,- ‘ I couldn't 
help remarking of him,” said the 
servant, “ he was such a queer-look- 
ing old man, with a white beard, 
and such a hooked nose.” Robert 
could make nothing of it at all. 
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It may have been three weeks 
after all this that Lathom read in a 
newspapers the arrival of the Kan- 
garoo, and the same evening received 
a letter from Mr. Waddington, dated 
London, Nov. 1, which ran as fol- 
lows :— 


Dear Str,—As I take for granted 
that you received advices by the last 
packet from Sydney, it will, I hope, 
have become a matter of second- 
ary importance whether some dupli- 
cate despatches of which I was the 
bearer come immediately to hand or 
not. I deeply regret to have to tell 
you that the packet intrusted to my 
charge has been unaccountably mis- 
laid, and is not immediately forth- 
coming ; and I request that you will 
be good enough to write at once 
saying whether you have received 
advices which ought to have reach- 
ed you per mail-packet.—I remain, 
dear sir, faithfully yours, 

F. Wapprxeton, 


The mystery seemed only to grow 


deeper. Lathom did not in reply 
to this enter into particulars, but 
said that he proposed to be in Lon- 
don as early as possible, and would 
wait on Mr. Waddington. In the 
mean time the latter gentleman need 
be under no anxiety as to the packet 
of letters, as no inconvenience was 
caused by the want of it. 

The next post, however, brought 
another letter from Mr. Waddington, 
who had been made miserable by 
the discovery that the mail-packet 
had not arrived. He wrote to say 
that the circumstances under which 
the despatch had been mislaid were 
Strange and peculiar, and that he 
could not enter upon them until he 
could sit down leisurely and collect- 
edly to write. In the mean time he 
entreated Lathom to consider him 
and his brother as in every way 
answerable for any difficulty that 
might have occurred about money. 
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The letter then went on to give 
messages, and to speak of Probity 
(who had written by the mail- 
packet), and to give some Sydney 
news. 

Lathom and Waddington had not 
been very intimately acquainted be- 
fore, but this letter showed so much 
kind feeling, that Lathom, when he 
got to London, met the other as an 
old friend. He assured him that 
he was quite at his ease concerning 
money, but did not mention the 
circumstances under which he had 
been supplied. They agreed to dine 
together that evening, when Wad- 
dington would have the opportunity 
of mentioning some matters which 
he longed to confide to Lathom. 

“We had a terrible voyage,” said 
Waddington, when they were quiet- 
ly seated together; ‘ driven this 
way and that, and sometimes in 
great danger. We have been at 
Rio, and glad enough we were to 
get there; but our troubles did not 
end with reaching that port, for 
when we set sail again from thence, 
the Atlantic seemed in a more vio- 
lent mood than the other oceans 
had been. We were knocked about 
for several weeks, being often in 
imminent danger, and had wellnigh 
lost our reckoning through the thick 
weather, until one morning, after 
having had a violent thunderstorm 
in the night we were delighted by 
a calm day and a clear sky, with 
land looming in the distance. We 
made this land out to be Cape Fin- 
isterre, and the sight of it is insep- 
arably connected with the loss of 
the letter with I was bringing to 
you. I noted the matter carefully : 
it was on the 10th October that we 
made the land, andon the 9th I am 
certain that the letter was in my 
possession.” 

Lathom started at the mention of 
the date, but did not interrupt. 

“ You must know,” went on 
Waddington, ‘“ that, before the 
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thunderstorm, we had been much 
in doubt as to the ability of the 
ship to reach England, and there 
had been some talk of taking to the 
boats. To be prepared for such a 
contingency I went to my cabin, 
and separated from my baggage a 
few gold pieces which I secured in 
the waistband of my trousers, and 
some articles of value and import- 
ance, which I made up into a small 
package as well secured as might be 
from wet, and provided with straps 
to attach it to my person whenever 
it might be proposed to leave the 
ship. I can be on my oath that 
the letter for you was in this pack- 
age; but though the package re- 
mained in my possession, appar- 
ently just in the condition in which 
I had put it, believe me that, when 
the fair weather and the sight of 
land induced me to open it again, 
your letter had disappeared, and I 
have never seen it since !” 


“Nay,” put in Lathom, as 


calmly as he could, though he felt 


his heart galloping under his waist- 
coat, “* you were, of course, a good 
deal agitated when you were mak- 
ing up your parcel, and the letter 
may easily have dropped out, and 
been, by the motion of the vessel, 
jerked into some of the innumer- 
able crevices and corners of the 
ship.” 

“ Thave a particular recollection,” 
answered Waddington, “ of hav- 
ing put your letter with my valu- 
ables, and I know exactly where 
I put it. Nevertheless, as soon 
as I found it wanting I made 
search among my baggage, and all 
over the cabin without success. 
It was the only thing missing. 
Besides, there is another circum- 
stance which I have not liked to 
mention, and which I mention now 
with some fear that you may think 
me a romancer, and distrust all that 
I have been telling you.” 

“Not at all ; I shall not in the 
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least distrust you,” answered Rob- 
ert, whose curiosity was now pain- 
fully aroused. 

* Well, then, I must tell you 
that on the night of the storm— 
which night, you will remember, 
succeeded the day on which I made 
up my parcel—I had gone to my 
cabin much wearied, both in body 
and mind. I did not dare to un 
dress, but threw myself into my 
sleeping-berth, where I lay tossed 
about by the motion of the vessel, 
and watching ihe flashes of light, 
whose brilliancy and frequency ex- 
ceeded anything in my experience. 
Between the flashes it was so dark 
as to create a feeling of great horror. 
I could keep no account of time, 
but fancy it may have been mid- 
night or thereabout when _ the 
storm began to roll away. As the 
lightnings moderated, I felt my 
eyes — which had been watching 
them—sore and weary, and I closed 
the lids from exhaustion, but not 
from drowsiness, which was very 
far from overcoming me—TI was too 
much disturbed, both bodily and 
mentally. But I lay, as I was 
saying, with my eyes shut, noting 
the increased and increasing dis- 
tance of the thunder, and wonder- 
ing what report the captain would 
make of our prospects in the morn- 
ing. Chancing to open my eyes as 
Irolled from side to side, I was 
sensible of a soft light in the cabin, 
very different from the vivid light- 
ning, but yet a very decided change 
from the extreme darkness. And, 
surveying the cabin by this light, I 
was conscious of a figure, of not 
very distinct outline, bending over 
the parcel of valuables which I had 
packed up. My idea was_ that 
somebody who had seen me at 
work in the afternoon, and guessed 
what I was about, had now come 
in the dead of night to appropriate 
my little bundle. In this thought 
I scrambled out of my berth and 
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made for the intruder; but the 
light now disappeared. However, 
I soon got a lantern from the 
watch on deck, and examined my 
cabin ; but nothing was amiss there. 
It proved to be between two and 
three o'clock, so I lay down again, 
and know of nothing remarkable 
till the morning, when we heard 
that the land was in sight. East 
winds kept us from entering the 
Channel for a fortnight, but we got 
in at last, thank God !” 

“Should you know the envelope 
again, do you think?” asked La- 
thom, somewhat tremulously. 

“That should I,” replied Wad- 
dington; “the appearance of it is 
stamped on my brain. I don’t 
know anything that ever gave me 
so much anxiety.” 

Then Robert took from his note- 
case the cover of the mysteriously 
found letter. Waddington turned 
as pale as death. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed, 
“this is the very thing. Where 
on earth did you get it ?” 


“T must in my turn ask your in- 
dulgent acceptation of what I have 
to say, for my story is no less mar- 


vellous than yours.” And_there- 
upon Lathom told how he had 
found the packet, how it had con- 
tained undeniable bills and other 
documents, and how he had seen a 
figure in his room on the night be- 
tween the 9th and 10th of October, 
just before he felt a paper on the 
ground. 

“Have mercy on us!” exclaimed 
the other; “I should have told you 
that the figure which I saw in my 
cabin on board the Kangaroo also 
held a lamp, and was habited exactly 
as you describe. Why, the same 
person—or being—that robbed me, 
must have taken the package straight 
to you.” 

“And pretty rapidly too. You 
remember that you were at the time 
off Cape Finisterre, and I in Liver- 
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pool. There is, however, one other 
point which perhaps you may be 
able to explain. My friend Mr. 
Burdon advised me that you would 
take a duplicate packet; now the 
papers which were within this mys- 
terious cover were first copies.” 

“That is strange,” said Wadding- 
ton; “but no—not unaccountable 
after all. You know the way in 
which the clerk gets ready the two 
or three copies, as it may be, all at 
one time. It is very likely that in 
his hurry on the day of the packet 
sailing he may have handed Miiller 
—poor fellow, his was a sad fate !— 
the duplicate; which would have 
left the original for me. I know 
he asked me to put my own name 
on the back of the envelope in the 
blank space which you still see, as 
he had omitted to do so before com- 
ing to see me off. Had J brought 
the letter to land, of course I should 
have filled in the hiatus before 
sending on the despatch.” 

“Yes, certainly,” answered La- 
thom, “‘ you must have brought the 
original by mistake. Indeed I agn 
truly grieved for poor Miiller: the 
brothers were very kind to me 
when first I went out. They are 
relatives of Mr. Behrens, an old 
friend of my family, now at Frank- 
fort: Karl was going to visit the old 
man. It is a sad affair.” 

Waddington mused a long time: 
he was sorely astonished. At last 
he said— 

“It is surely the strangest thing 
that ever was; but what could be 
the object of this—this miracle, for 
I can call it nothing less? Only to 
perplex and astonish two unfortu- 
nate people, as far as I can see. 
The letter did but reach the person 
to whom it was addressed, and the 
same thing would have happened in 
due course if the documents had 
been left quietly in my possession. 
What possible difference could it 
have made?” 
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“Simply that I should have been 
a bankrupt on the 10th of Octo- 
ber !” 

“ Good God !” 


Before Robert returned to Liver- 
pool, the two men agreed that it 
would be very unpleasant to have 
this story canvassed, to have their 
veracity—or perhaps their sanity 
—doubted by matter-of-fact prigs, 
or to attain to the kind of notoriety 
which the heroes of such adventures 
suffer. So they kept the circum- 
stances very quict. 

Third copies of the triplicate bills 
arrived soon after the Kangaroo, 
and dissipated all doubt (if doubt 
anywhere existed) as to the genuine- 
ness of the second copy. Robert 
Lathom went on and prospered, and 
was very little troubled either by 
day or by night. There are, however, 
troubles in plenty which are uncon- 
nected with what is ordinarily called 
prosperity, and one of these was 
awaiting Robert—a trouble which, 
notwithstanding that he grew rich, 
aq old Behrens said he would, cast 
a shadow on his life till his dying 
day. The winter was past, the 
spring was passing, and Robert's 
heart rejoiced, for he had been do- 
ing so well in the past six months 
that the time might not be far dis- 
tant when he might revisit Sydney 
to realise his most ardent wish. At 
this time he received a letter from 
Ezekiel Burdon which struck him 
down, and, as he used to say after- 
wards, then and there made an old 
man of him before he was six-and- 
twenty. Probity Burdon was dead. 
— Poor old Zeke wrote with 
much more feeling than had seemed 
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to be in his nature, and in a strain 
that completely unmanned poor Ro- 
bert. He knew that his child had 
been weak and ailing, but had never 
thought that she was seriously dis- 
eased. At times she would be bright 
and happy; and she was unusually 
so on the last day of her life, when 
she had volunteered the information 
that she felt quite well and strong. 
Three hours afterwards she had lain 
down and died. A letter and par- 
cel found in her desk and addressed 
to Lathom were duly forwarded, and 
brought him probably all the com- 
fort which he was now likely to get. 
It is believed that these are the 
same letter and parcel which by his 
most particular injunction were laid 
upon his breast in the coffin. For 
many weary nightsfhe spelt over 
the details of Ezekiel’s most sad 
letter, but it was not till after some 
time that he perceived the curious 
approximation of the date of poor 
Probity’s death to that of the 
mysterious occurrences about the 
bills of exchange. She had died at 
four o’clock on the afternoon of the 
9th October, only about ten hours 
before the letter had been spirited 
into his bed-chamber! Mr. Wad- 
dington was also struck with the al- 
most coincidence, and said that, if 
the dates had corresponded exactly. 
he could not have avoided the con- 
viction that the events were some- 
how intimately connected; but of 
course, as there was not exact corre- 
spondence,* that idea might be dis- 
missed. 

It is not known in what year, 
but Mr. Lathom certainly did revisit 
Sydney, probably to look at a grave 
there. He never married, but he 





*Mr. Lathom and Mr. Waddington—indeed our contributor also—appear to have 


overlooked the difference of longitude. 


If that be taken into account, it will be 


seen that, as nearly as can now be ascertained, Probity Burdon's death and the 
apparitions to the two gentlemen must have occurred at the same time !—Ep. ‘ Black- 


wood’s Magazine.’ 
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grew very rich, as the Jew had pre- 
dicted that he would. For many 
years, it is said, he could not bear 
to hear any event of this story even 
hinted at; but towards the end of 
his life—the part with which the 
writer is personally acquainted—he 
conversed very freely on the subject 
with his friends, and he at length 
gratified them by making a written 
statement. Mr. Waddington also 
left written testimony behind him. 
It should be mentioned, as con- 
nected with this story, and as fur- 
ther proof of the mystery which 
seems to surround the whole of it, 
that among Mr. Lathom’s papers was 
found a small slip cut from a Ger- 
man newspaper announcing the 


death, at Frankfort, of Karl Miiller. 
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This was enclosed in a piece of faded 
writing-paper, whereon was noted, 
in Lathom’s writing, Can this pos- 
sibly have been poor Karl, thought 
to have been drowned? Behrens 
has not replied to my inquiry. I 
hear of three men having landed in 
a boat on the coast of Brittany, 
about the time when the packet must 
have foundered. The Millers hare 
all left Sydney. Poor Karl! 

It was only last autumn that Mr. 
Lathom died, a millionaire, leaving 
his large fortune to be curiously 
subdivided. His lamented decease 
removed the last barrier against the 
disclosure of the facts here narrated, 
which, it is hoped, will prove a 
valuable contribution to the science 
of the invisible world. 
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Tr seems something of a doubtful 
question, whether two Arts ever can 
flourish, both at their best, in any 
race or sphere. No doubt it appears 
on the first glance a natural notion 
that a high tide of genius should 
fill all its channels at the same time, 
and that the stimulus which quickens 
one branch of purely mental exer- 
tion should quicken all the opera- 
tions of the mind, and make Poetry, 
Painting, Music, and every other 
work of the soul and imagination, 
grow sublime together. This is an 
ordinary and sufficiently reasonable 
idea; and it has been so far justi- 
fied by fact, that more than one 
crisis of popular excitement, when 
great political events were happen- 
ing, and men’s minds were kept in 
continual stir and commotion, has 
served as the preparation or the 
occasion of some wonderful outburst 
of genius, called forth, it would 


seem, by the very echoes and rever- 


berations of the national storm. Such 
an outburst followed the French 
Revolution, when the volcanic in- 
fluence, whose fiery heat and force 
ripened two such great minds as 
those of Napoleon and Wellington, 
matured also, even here across the 
Channel, as striking a band of poets 
as have embellished any age. Poetry, 
however, is perhaps the only art 
which thrives upon popular com- 
motion, and gains vigour from the 
sweep of events, and those deep dis- 
turbances of all the elements which 
accompany great political revolu- 
tions. To the other arts peace is 
necessary. The painter may indeed 
paint war-pictures, and touch us 
most deeply by their means; but the 
war must be over before we have the 
heart to look at, or indeed before 
he can have the heart to paint, scenes 
so exciting. The musician, more 


fortunate, may fling from his soul 
a war-song which shall stir the very 
soul of a people, and give them such 
a form of expression for their hot 
enthusiasm as shall increase it 
doubly in the very act of giving it 
expression; but this can be but 
one utterance, and will probably 
be as much as his life is worth, for 
passion of so vehement a kind does 
not agree with art. We do not 
think, therefore, that these two 
wonderful ways of expressing human 
thought and feeling can exist where 
there is any violent disturbance of 
society ; and what is perhaps more 
strange and paradoxical, granting 
them all the conditions of tran- 
quillity which are necessary for 
their highest existence, we doubt 
very much whether the success of 
the one is not hindered by the suc- 
cess of the other. This we do not 
say by way of dogma, but rather 
of suggestion. It seems to us that 
these two arts, so nearly conjoined, 
yet so singularly contrasted, are in- 
capable of growing to their best 
together, and can only attain the 
culminating point of success, singly 
and successively, each in its day. 
Poetry may indeed coexist to 
some extent with both; but an 
age of music is not an age tor 
art — while, on the other hand, 
where there is a wonderful ful- 
ness of pictorial genius, and the 
eyes of the world are fully occu- 
pied, there would seem to be 
little or no occupation for its 
ears. Not that it would be true 
to say that pure song is antagonistic 
to any other expression of genius; 
no doubt the Italians of Raphael's 
glorious age, and of those ages be- 
fore his, in which an art imperfect 
in speech, so to speak, but full of 
noblest meaning, atoned for its 
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scientific imperfection by a deeper 
sensibility to nature, and a more 
wonderful insight into the higher 
moods of human feeling—no doubt, 
we say, that they sang in the high 
day of art. But the song which ex- 
ists under such circumstances is 
song like that which the birds 
make, and which is produced by the 
seas and the winds,—an utterance 


untutored, melodious, and entranc-* 


ing, but not in any sense of the 
word Music—nay, as some say, 
quite apart from, and almost an- 
tagonistic to it. History, in Italy 
especially, which has in its day 
been the chosen home of all the 
arts, shows us a_ succession of 
them, one reigning after the other, 
with a curious sequence, like a 
dynasty of kings. Poetry first, the 
monarch who has never quite yet 
put aside his sceptre, but still re- 
tains here and there a hill-clan, a 
chosen village, in his worship, be- 
lieving in him as eternal monarch ; 
then Painting, whose reign was more 
glorious than that of any potentate 
of his race in any other nation; 


and finally, when the national heart 
had drooped low, and its vigour 


was failing, Music—which, till she 
shifted her headquarters and estab- 
lished a rival metropolis in Ger- 
many, was identified with the very 
name of Italy, and appropriated 
that noble country as a nursery for 
singing-men and singing - women, 
fiddlers and pipers for all the 
world. 

Music comes last in this succes- 
sion; it is in one sense the highest 
product of civilisation, for only 
when society has reached a certain 
level of refinement and cultivation 
is there any audience possible for 
that curious art which is at the 
same time a science—which is as 
unemotional as mathematics and as 
rigid in its rules, yet is somehow 
associated, we cannot tell how, with 
emotion, passion, excitement of 
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every kind. We are afraid, how- 
ever, that it is something of a bad 
day for the other forms of expres- 
sion in which genius utters itself, 
when Music gets the upper hand in 
acountry. ‘To judge by the quick- 
ened attention everywhere shown 
to the subject, by the immensely-in- 
creased facilities for hearing ‘* good ” 
music, properly so called, and by 
the way in which musical ideas and 
entbusiasms, and even the slang of 
the art, is creeping into ascendancy 
among us, we divine that the musi- 
cal age has begun for England. Cer- 
tainly, to judge from our picture 
galleries and exhibitions, the reign 
of pictorial art, and of the English 
school in painting, is over. With 
a sadness which we cannot disguise, 
we walk mournfully through acres of 
brilliantly-daubed canvas, through 
pile upon pile of meaninglegs paint- 
ed faces, vulgar combinations of cos- 
tume, heartless landscape, and all 
the bathos with which the so-called 
painter of genre insults our taste and 
understanding. Surely, we say, 
after such an exhibition as that of 
last year’s Royal Academy, this sort 
of thing must come to an end. We 
cannot go on for ever spending the 
time and substance of so many peo- 
ple who might make good clothes 
or shoes, or do reasonable work 
for human use in some other way, 
upon the yearly production of so 
much wretched rubbish, made for 
their own confusion, and ours. If 
we have any real sense of responsi- 
bility for our national doings, how 
are we to answer to ourselyves—much 
less to some final tribunal which 
may be awaiting us of angelic prin- 
cipalities and powers, among whom 
the shade of Raphael or the severe 
front of Michael Angelo, or even 
a benign shadow as of Reynolds, 
with no longer snuff or ear-trumpet 
to take refuge in, may call us to 
account for our misbehaviour? Let 
us imagine England standing at such 
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a bar, to answer if she can for the 
enormous high treason against di- 
vine art and diviner nature of the 
exhibitions of the year 1873! Were 
the country to take this idea to 
heart, what crowds of penitent 
Academicians would there not rush, 
with halter round their necks and 
sheets of repentance, to throw open 
the doors of Burlington House, 
that Herr Joachim and Madame 
Norman-Neruda, representatives of 
the coming art, might enter in! 
A Saturday Pop in the great room 
might wipe out the sad recollections 
of many a pictorial failure; and in 
one twinkle and tremble of fiddle- 
strings and quivering bows, the 
new Monarch would proclaim his 
reign. 

It seems very much as if this is 
what things must come to, if paint- 
ing goes,on falling lower, and music 
goes on rising in the popular esti- 
mation. We are, we confess, some- 
what afraid of the change; for 
music, however sublime in itself, 
does not belong to the ages of pop- 
ular vigour and national strength. 
Germany indeed is an exception to 
this, for she has no doubt attained 
her present eminence to a_ per- 
petual accompaniment of sweetest 
strains, has conceived all her am- 
bitious schemes to soft music, and 
symphonised even usury itself—the 
wost unpropitious subject, one 
would think, for art. But it was 
the decadence of Italy which pro- 
duced the Opera; and it is always 
more or less an artificial age which 
takes the pipe and the viol, those 
beloved emblems of the last century, 
for their symbols. When art of 
any kind becomes bound with rigid 
limits of rule, not only art but in- 
tellectual life is in a bad way; and 
Music is the very slave of rule, bound 
like Euclid himself by maxims 
which are beyond the region of 
doubt, and laws like those of the 
Medes and Persians. Its mystery 
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and the greater part of its attraction, 
no doubt, lies in the fact, that while 
it is by nature the climax of mathe- 
matical precision, yet this mathema- 
tical rigidity is held in strange com- 
bination with a certain inexpressible 
vagueness of possible meaning—-not 
required by the art, yet permitted 
in it—which affords a refuge for all 
that is fanciful, visionary, and wild 
in nature, from the iron bonds which, 
as life weakens, and poetry grows 
feeble, and art dies, gradually stiffen 
and close upon humanity. As (we 
conceive) poetry comes to an end 
in mere impossibility of further 
development when it reaches the 
climax of expression obtained by 
Pope, so human intelligence comes 
to a dead stop when it gets to the 
point of Music, and, short of a re- 
surrection, can get no further. Yet 
Music has its safety-valve, its opening 
into the sky and air, of_a vague, in- 
comprehensible, unspeakable sweet- 
ness, the momentary transport into 
which a few notes here and there 
will sometimes smite the hearer, 
without reason, above reason—a 
force even more subtle than that 
of poetry. Music is the last 
of the three who sway the human 
heart and imagination. If in some 
ways she is the most perfect, she is 
also the most dangerous. Not ac- 
tivity of new suggestion, but vague 
sweet torpors of a perilous content, 
are in her influence. She does not 
stimulate but subdue the mind; 
and therefore, in the interests of 
the intelligence, we think her advent, 
instead of being invited, should be 
held off and arrested as long as 
possible ; and the decay of Art, com- 
monly so called, is all the more 
grievous, for the evident prospect 
before us of the coming in of the 
Siren after him, who will fiddle us 
all into the measured drowsiness of 
perfect numbers, and lull our souls 
to sleep with Merlin’s spell of wo- 
ven paces and of waving hands. 
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Mr. Sidney Colvin’s charming 
little book,*—one of the prettiest of 
volumes, and, at the same time, one 
of the most sympathetic and de- 
lightful bits of art-criticism which 
we have met with for a long time, 
—scarcely, we fear, diminishes the 
melancholy impression of present 
decadence in art which everything 
else about us tends to produce. 
The “English Design,” which he 
ventures to contrast with the 
Italian, is not, alas! to be found 
among the smug nursery pictures 
which delight the British Philistine. 
The English school to which the has 
to go back for his examples is now 
a hundred years old, belonging to 
a period and condition of society 
totally different from our own; and 
his object is to point out the 
charming grace and naturalness as 
children, not as angelic types of 
purity, or riotous physical types of 
health and beauty, of the chil- 
dren drawn by Blake, Flaxman, 
and Stothard. In the felicitous 
contrast which he makes between 
the child-type of Italy and that of 
England, he purposely refrains from 
ascending to the height of Raphael on 
the one hand, or making a facile con- 
quest of our sympathies on the other, 
by means of those well-known child- 
portraits of Sir Joshua’s, which are 
to all lovers of art almost like babes 
of their own—so artless, so delicious, 
so touching in tender sentiment or 
tenderer fun, are the little faces 
which that great painter has made 
immortal. Mr. Colvin refrains from 
the contrast upon this higher level ; 
it would not, we think, be less in- 
structive, but perhaps it would de- 
monstrate more distinctly than he 
chooses to do, the infinite gran- 
deur of the highest Italian ideal, 
which reaches its climax in the God- 
babe of the great San Sisto picture, 
and those miraculous angel-children 
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who gaze upward at him adoring, 
and who represent perhaps the most 
wonderful glimpse into the unseen 
ever accorded to mortal eyes. What 
majesty and divinity is in that 
child- Redeemer! What ineffable 
awe yet sweetness in those faces, 
almost more wonderful than His, 
where something of a still more 
human childhood is combined 
with knowledge and _ greatness 
beyond our reach! If anything 
could embody the mystic, pathet- 
ic, beautiful unintelligibleness of 
those words of Scripture, “ Their 
angels do always behold the face of 
my Father in heaven,” — words 
which stop all thought by a heaven- 
ly impossibility of comprehension, 
yet melt and console us as much as 
if we understood them,—it would 
be these two marvellous child-faces, 
serene in perfect love, wonder, and 
adoration. It is difficult to think, 
much less speak, of pictured child 
hood at all, without recurring to 
those wonderful embodiments of the 
divine and human. And when we 
descend to more ordinary levels,— 
when we leave that stillness of awe 
and heart-worship out of which we 
have gazed, scarcely breathing, at 
Raphael’s greatest work, and descend 
into the simple, playful, familiar 
fondness of ordinary existence, for 
the little creatures who make our 
life sweet to us,—who does not 
remember some one or other of 
Sir Joshua’s lovely little ladies 
—that one, let us say, which 
he calls the Age of Innocence, 
or the little arch Sylvia crossing 
the brook, or Lady Geraldine some- 
body walking right out of the sky, 
holding up her dainty little petti- 
coats, walking in buckled shoes and 
quilted gown, straight into our 
hearts ? This is the first contrast that 
immediately occurs to us in the very 
title of Mr. Colvin’s suggestive book. 





* Children in Italian and English Design: by Sidney Colvin. London: Seeley, 
Jackson, & Halliday. 
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He has not, however, himself 
chosen to take up this obvious com- 
parison. He does not choose either 
the supreme painters or the most 
well-known pictures to expound his 
moral; and he specially excepts por- 
traits as too individual to suit his 
theory. “Where you cannot be mis- 
led as to an artist’s temper and 
fancy,’ he says, ‘“‘and what thoughts 
and observations he is fondest of, is 
in the work which he does out of 
his own head, his ordinary inven- 
tion, which his ordinary ideals must 
control, as these must, in turn, be 
parily at least controlled by his ex- 
periences. Design, therefore, of the 
independent or ideal kind, will be 
the safe thing to search for tokens 
of the predominating sentiment of 
atime; and you will feel quite sure 
that the sentiment is not individual 
or accidental, but has such deep 
and true force diffused, if you can 
trace it through all offhand and 
minor forms of a scudol’s decorative 
or illustrative work.” This kind 
of far-spreading testimony to the 
purpose and meaning of a certain 
age and race in painting he traces 
very gracefully and clearly through 
the English school in the draw- 
ings and illustrations of the three 
great, yet not. supreme, English art- 
ists whose names we have already 
quoted. For the Italian schools we 
think he scarcely does so much, but 
confines himself rather to an account 
of their meaning than to examples 
of it. The argument lies, therefore, 
very much on one side, and the 
advocate gains his plea easily, having 
given us a mere abstract of his op- 
ponent’s brief to balance the detail 
and charming illustrations of his 
own. If much depended upon it, 
we might perhaps doubt whether 
ali had been said that might be said 
on the other side of the question ; 
but as there is nothing particular at 
stake, we are glad to let Mr. 
Colvin go on telling us, in a style 
worthy of his subject, of all the 
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tenderness, the beautiful perception, 
the soft and fatherly humour, the 
fond insight into child-life and ways, 
which his favourite painters show. 

Let us, in the first place, set forth 
Mr. Colvin’s view of the Italian 
painter’s meaning, persistent and 
traditional, from the days of Cima- 
bue downwards, and long before 
Cimabue. What the Italian school 
looked for in children, he says, was 
* supernatural or symbolical types ;” 
and their art was ‘a pathetic and 
devout attempt, advancing with 
each generation, to unite the attri- 
butes of Godhead with the truth of 
babyhood.” This, which began in 
the severer Byzantine form as “a 
barbarous ecclesiastical putrefaction” 
(hard words with which to brand 
the often touching imperfections of 
early design), advanced slowly in 
human beauty and feeling as art 
itself grew more and more able to 
express it. 


“Tt would be long to follow . . 
the tenderly clumsy or subtle variation 
with which painter after painter of the 
Italian religious schools, according to 
his temper, tries to express in this child 
more and more of holiness, sweetness, 
and dignity; to throw more and more 
of sympathy and pretty truth into his 
relations with his mother; to make of 
him whatever is most beautiful, ador- 
able, endearing, as well as impressive. 
There it is; adorable and endearing 
he may be if he can, and by degrees 
they succeed in getting him so; digni- 
tied and impressive he is bound to be 
at all costs; and in the early natural- 
ists and gropers after truth you find 
the quaintest conflict between the piti- 
fulness they see in real babies, and the 
majesty, due to one whose downy 
head the nimbus must enring, and 
whose swaddling-bands sre embroid- 
ered with sacred imagery of gold. . . . 

‘* As the power of seeing, copying, and 
enjoying grew, the painter had become 
more sensitive in his perception of the 
naked corporeal charms of babyhood, 
and the infant Saviour is at last a model 
of these—of lovely roundness, colour, 
lolling richness, and generous curva- 
ture in the faltering unpractised limbs, 
and that delicacy of shells or buds in 
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the half-finished toes and fingers. And 
apart from the mere outside, there are 
phases and manifestations of the real 
child’s nature which serve the purpose 
of the religious artist well—the ways 
of his clinging and nestling and pretty 
sprawling about his mother, his slum- 
bers and sucklings, his vague move- 
ments of loving and fingering. How 
beautifully all this is often felt and 
rendered it is needless to say, and espe- 
cially in the sketch-drawings and scraps 
of the old masters—before the head is 
worked up, or the aureole put on—taken 
straight from some baby-model either 
done up pitifully in his swaddling- 
bands, or kicking and luxuriating in 
the lack of them. The elementary and 
physical conditions of infant existence 
furnish these things. Still for the 
rest, and at last, recourse must be had 
to what does not belong to human 
childhood; his illumined brow must 
be made the seat of unchildly power 
and wisdom ; he must wear the glance 
of prescience and the gesture of autho- 
rity, even if he has not to sit on his 
mother’s knee as on a throne, or stand 
on it as on a pulpit, and hold out his 
fingers in the solemnity of pastoral 
benediction. That many of the great 
religious painters effected all this 
nobly, and created an imaginary crea- 
ture full of beauty, of wonder, and 
worship, as well as tenderness, is of 
course confessed (although the failures 
and more or less tedious nondescripts 
resulting also have been passed by), 
and has been set forth in eloquent 
chapters without end. . . . . And 
there is an intermediate class of child- 
figures which belongs to the religious 
cycle, but does not carry the burden of 
the mystery which rests upon the child- 
Christ, and is not so near to him, or so 
troubled with the augury of his suffer- 
ings as is his messenger. This is the 
class of the angels, when angels are 
represented in their commoner youth- 
ful form—the winged babies (perhaps 
derived first of all from pagan Loves), 
or lovelier elder children who. are 
privileged to flit between earth and 
heaven, familiar with either world, 
who come down to caress and busy 
themselves with the divine life as it 
lies in its human cradle, and help the 
mother with her watching, or gather 
into. singing choirs about her; and 
who, when at last she receives the re- 
compense. of her sorrowing, throng 
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rioting in the rift of heayen, and 
help her to her throne with hallelu- 
jahs. The burden of the supernatural, 
which is always in some degree the 
unnatural, rests inevitably upon this 
fair population of worshipping angel- 
children, who group themselves round 
the throne of the Virgin in glory, or 
alight by the manger of Bethlehem, or 
on the eaves of the sacred shed, or 
hover as witnesses of the martyrdom 
of the saints, in thousands of painted 
and carven groups, which will rise 
to the mind’s eye of every reader. 
These enchanting winged and draper- 
ied creatures, with their citherns and 
rebecks, have been taken from sweet 
Italian boys and girls. . . In the 
case of a master of that Florentine tem- 
per which steeped the religious art of 
the race in a strengthening current of 
literal truth and nature—the temper 
of Luca della Robbia and some of his. 
brother sculptors, or of Lippo Lippi, 
and again of Botticelli—the real child 
struggles through irrepressibly. . . . 
But that is only for a moment; and 
still the occupation, the character, the 
privilege of angelhood, together with 
the heavenly hues of burnished wing 
and flowered tissue, impose far-o 

conditions and mysterious expressions 
which are not of this world.’’ 


This is very true and charmingly 
said, though perhaps the critic 
scarcely notes enough the frequency 
with which many a little brown 
rustic figure, strangely familiar at 
the first glance, will remind the 
traveller in Italy that this is the 
land which furnished so many baby- 
Baptists to early art; or small faces, 
with a type of feature, not like that 
which we prize most in childhood, 
will gleam at us out of the crowd 
in a street of Rome or Florence, 
reminding us of many an angel 
known to our own earliest adora- 
tions. The other ideal of later 
Italian art—the Cupid-child as op- 
posite to the Christ-child — Mr. 
Colvin describes with equal grace. 
‘The classical presumption dictates 
for Cupidhood,” he says, ‘* the em- 
bodimest of human passions and 
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desires, a brilliant physical devel- 
opment, a flourishing and sportive 
nudity, an abstract and _ ideal 
plumpness, roundness,  rosiness, 
curliness, a bowery irresponsible 
existence among wreaths and birds 
and trellises.” The examples given 
are a charming group of angel-heads 
by Correggio, which we should, 
indeed, by the lights of unassisted 
nature, without Mr. Colvin’s help, 
have taken for very mundane angels 
indeed, the prettiest group of boys 
and girls, with very little divinity 
or impressiveness of intention about 
them—as indeed it was not Coreg- 
gio’s leading characteristic to be 
impressive ; a dance of Cupids from 
an engraving by Mare Antonio; and 
a bit of one of Luca della Robbia’s 
lovely friezes—not the best,’ we 
humbly suggest. Is there not a 
severe and grave group of little 
musicians in the same line, each 
piping as if his heart was in it, 
which would have served Mr. Col- 
vin’s purpose as well, and afforded 
a finer specimen of the master ? 
But we have no desire to cavil, and 
are content to accept our critic’s view 
of Italian design, in this aspect, as 
in the main true. 

We are not at all so sure, how- 
ever, as Mr. Colvin is, that “ the 
glorious and _ partially complete 
ideals of the imagination,’ which 
in both the Christian and Pagan 
types had risen under the hands of 
Italian painters, “leave the humble 
actual child as insufficiently repre- 
sented as ever;” and we object to 
the partisan sentiment which char- 
acterises the portraits of children 
painted by Murillo, by Titian, and 
by Vandyke, as “ dolls staring more 
or less blankly out above their rich 
clothes,” in comparison with Sir 
Joshua’s “ bright morsels of breath- 
ing humanity.” This judgment is as 
unjust as it is sweeping. The rich 
-clothes, no doubt, are a disadvantage, 
but not enough to neutralise alto- 
gether the wonderful baby-pomp of a 


queer little Don Builtazar, the vivid 
life of the Venetiain in those Co- 
maro boys, for instance, which were 
to be seen the other day in the col- 
lection of the old masters at{Bur- 
lington House, or the many touch- 
ing and childlike faces which even 
Vandyke has preserved for us— 
touching by their possession of those 
very qualities which Mr. Colvin 
truly finds in the drawings of his 
favourite school. We prefer, how- 
ever, to proceed from these injustices 
—which perhaps are more or less 
inseparable from all comparisons 
and contrasts—to the charming 
picture of childhood as_ exhibited 
in English design, which We are 
glad to believe, in the main, true. 
“The point which I wish to illus- 
trate,” he says, “is that no one till 
the English school arose—to the 
honour of that school be it said— 
had used the same freedom to bring 
out with comp-ete tenderness and 
sympathy the grand and delightful 
possibilities which simple childhood 
has in it for the artist.” Mr. Colvin 
thus expounds those possibilities 
with a touch as graceful as Stoth- 
ard'’s own :— 


“* Any one thinking on the matter will 
acknowledge that there exists what may 
be justly called (so far as any carlier 
expression of it is concerned) a modern 
sentiment towards children and ap 
preciation of them, in a sense in which 
no such novelty of sentiment or ap- 
preciation exists between grown-up 
people towards each other. . . The 
unnameable—for what then is it, or 
how shall it be defined, this modern 
reduplication of delight in children, 
apart from the general parental in- 
stincts and over and above all pleasure 
taken in the fair physical looks of the 
creature ?—this half-humorous tender- 
ness for what is touching because it is 
rudimentary, and adorable although it 
is so absurd and tiresome ?—this pleased 
observance and observation which the 
developed extends to the undeveloped 
human person ?—nay, this sacred and 
exquisite delight and regard towards a 
child, made up of as much awe as of 
fun at the ‘ heavenly fool’ which he 
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is, with the felicities and happier errors 
of his uncertain tongue, with the touch- 
ing appeal of his dependence and curi- 
osity, With his turns of confident wis- 
dom and trembling perplexity ; made 
up of gratitude for innocent confidences 
and unearned caresses, and swect inar- 
ticulate sympathy in distress—of hap- 
piness in the sight of a gaiety which 
cancels experience and revives forgotten 
enchantments—of emotion at the ac- 
cent of a purity which seems some- 
times to ring from among the very 
stars, and shame us with a sense of 
earth and exile—of longing to bend to 
the uses of the world, yet without in- 
fringement of its happy liberty, the 
little nature absorbed in self—of watch- 
ing the dawn of character, and tracing 
the mimic soul through storm and sun- 
shine of its innocent unreasonable pas- 
sions in poignant succession—of de- 
light in the present and wonder over 
the future—of compassion, patronage, 
admiration, amusement, and  com- 
panionship the more endeared by its 
imperfection ?”’ 


Alas! it was the English school 
of another day than ours that ex- 
hibited all this—the early English 
school, though it existed but a hun- 
dred years ago. ‘These qualities are 
not to be found now in staring nur- 
sery pictures, or in those feebly 
idealised portraits of the curled 
darlings of modern millionaires 
which simper at us from Mr. Sant’s 
smooth canvas—or even, and this 
is sadder, point forth little satin 
shoes painted to the life from amid 
the countless and exquisite details 
to which Mr. Millais condescends. 
The mantle of Sir Joshua, the 
tender pencil of Stothard, have 
dropped not on English shores ; 
but perhaps across the Channel, 
perhaps still farther off— only 
nowhere near the Roya] Academy, 
of that at least we are obliged 
to feel sure. ‘The kind of repre- 
sentation of childhood which seems 
to do no more than give expres- 
sion to such crude complacency as a 
prosperous vulgar householder may 
feel over his quiverful,” has, Mr. 
Colvin remarks with refined satire, 


nothing to do with the real art 
which he sets forth. 

We feel that we are giving as bad 
an account of ourselves as it is 
possible to do, when we say that we 
find it difficult to admire and under- 
stand Blake, as, we are aware, we 
ought. Without in the least ob- 
jecting to the estimate formed by 
probably much more competent 
critics, and with full recognition of 
the curious dazzle and subdued 
ecstasy of genius about him, we are 
yet incapable of perceiving the 
beauty and charm in his actual 
work of which nowadays we hear 
so much ; and we do not think that 
Mr. Colvin has been happy in the 
examples he has shown. Of Sto- 
thard, however, who stands on a 
lower level so far as significance is 
concerned, we are ready to adopt 
all the enthusiasm of the writer. 
These groups of delicious children, 
those gracefulest mothers with their 
babes, those clinging interlacing 
clusters of pretty hands and dimpled 
rosy limbs, are altogether exquisite 
in their tender and simple grace. 
“‘ His family groups,” says Mr. Colvin, 
“are very sweet and winning, 
and show as forcibly as anything 
can show it, this new sentiment 
of one accustomed to live with 
children, and have them play a 
great part in his life, and lovingly 
to watch and wait for all the 
combinations of their caressing 
moments, all the inventions of 
winding, twining, hugging, and 
laying of limb against limb, of 
which mothers with children, or 
children with each other will 
show you the secret if you leave 
them alone and look at them. 
Nothing tenderer, full of finer or 
more delicately observed babyhood, 
than the infants of Stothard.” 

This is perfectly true; and yet 
we think no one can look at 
Stothard’s inimitable children with- 
out a consciousness which some- 
how detracts nothing either from 
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the sense of naturalness or from 
the delight with which we follow 
them through all their lovely 
impossible combinations, of a cer- 
tain sweet and quaint conven- 
tionality of treatment which is 
as different from realism, as it is 
from the exalted imaginations of 
Italian art. They are no longer 
made to express a more than mor- 
tal elevation; they are no longer 
mere riotous types of health and 
beauty ; but we doubt much 
whether the large-eyed and re- 
flective babes “gathering shells 
upon the shore” are so altogether 
the production of the “new sen- 
timent of one accustomed to live 
with children, and have them play 
a great part in his life,” as Mr. 
Colvin supposes. The _ gravities, 
the perplexities, the movements of 
profound consideration which flit 
in sweet puzzlement over the 
faces of children, cannot be ren- 
dered in all their fugitive grace, 
rapid in succession as the shadows 
over the sky, and as little during 
—and above all, cannot be made 
ornamental and decorative, which 
Stothard’s groups distinctly are, 
any more than the ethereal grace 
of flowers can, without a certain 
mixture of the fictitious. No 
rose arranges its buds, and no 
group of children ever yet dis- 
posed of their limbs and their 
looks just as a painter would 
have them. It may be one 
of the sweetest and most easily 
forgiven of conventionalisms, but 
yet it is not pure nature. The 
great quality of Stothard, how- 
ever, is, that no one, not even 
a fanciful modern critic, can at- 
tribute profound new meanings to 
him, such as probably never came 
into the artist’s genial but somewhat 
matter-of-fact brain. Painters must 
to a certain extent be matter-of-fact ; 
and it is one of the privileges and 


advantages of their art, securing for 
it a rare healthfulness of influence 
upon its immediate professors. And 
Stothard — heaven be praised ! — 
never means, never can be supposed 
to mean, anything more than is evi- 
dent at the first glance. 

We cannot speak with the same 
praise of Mr. Pater’s pretentious 
volume * as we have done of the 
graceful criticism, poetic and fanci- 
ful as his subject, of Mr. Colvin. 
Both, perhaps, may be taken in 
their different ways as good speci- 
mens of the productions of a class 
removed from ordinary mankind by 
that ultra-culture and academical 
contemplation of the world as a place 
chiefly occupied by other beings 
equally cultured and refined, which 
—perhaps by natural reaction against 
the too boisterous vitality of young 
life in these learned shades—forms 
an inner circle of Illuminati in almost 
every university ; and very different 
from those poor but daring adven- 
turers of literature who cultivated 
the Muses on a little oatmeal, wor- 
ship attenuated and refined adum- 
brations of Art, Philosophy, and 
Thought, amid all the collected 
prettiness of modern-antique de- 
coration, putting up their delicate 
atheisms, like their old china, on 
velvet shelves and conspicuous 
brackets to meet the eye. We beg 
Mr. Sidney Colvin’s pardon if we do 
him injustice in this classification, 
for he has given us a charmimg lit- 
tle book, such as, indeed, the ordi- 
nary mass of readers will put aside, 
bewildered, as so much trifling — 
but which will be acceptable and 
delightful to the smaller class, of 
which alone, probably, he thought in 
writing it. But Mr. Pater’s vol- 
ume, though there are bits of very 
pretty writing in it, and here and 
there a saying which is worth quot- 
ing, is full of so much “ windy sus- 
piration of forced breath,” and sol- 





* Studies in the History of the Renaissance: by W. H. Pater. London: Macmillan. 
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emn assumption of an oracular im- 
portance, that the critic scarcely 
knows whether to laugh or frown 
at the loftiness of the intention. 
Whether art-criticism could ever be 
made interesting to the common mind 
is a question which it is difficult to 
decide. We think it very doubtful ; 
though, indeed, the perverse and 
fantastic but always graceful and 
attractive philosophisings about art 
with which Mr. Ruskin has made 
the world acquainted of late years 
have attained a great popularity— 
a popularity of which perhaps 
Mr. Pater, who is not a Ruskin, 
is one of the results. The preten- 
sions of the lesser, however, are 
quite as exalted as those of the 
greater writer. Mr. Pater sets the 
“esthetic critic” at once before us, 
in full possession of his high office, 
standing, as it were, as mediator be- 
tween art and the world. ‘* What 
is this song or picture, this engaging 
personality in life or in a book, to 
me?” he asks. ‘‘ What effect does 
it really produce upon me? Does it 


give me pleasure, and if so, what 


sort or degree of pleasure? How is 
my nature modified by its presence 
or under its influence?’ Thus it is 
in furtherance of the grand pursuit 
of self-culture that he writes, treat- 
ing all the great art and artists of 
the past, and all the centuries of 
" men, as chiefly important and attrac- 
tive in their relations to that Me 
who is the centre of the dilettantes 
world. That class of pious persons 
who call themselves Evangelical 
have passionately taken up the 
same view, and have had to bear 
much abuse on account of their 
determined effort to save the soul 
of their Me at all hazards—an at- 
tempt which has been characterised 
as the last horror of spiritual self- 
ishness by many an indignant critic ; 
yet self-culture claims all the sym- 
pathy of most of these critics, and 
is set forth here as the highest of 
aims, as it is also set forth in many 
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a finer and more important work. 
We do not, we fear, understand the 
distinction. Let us have fair-play ; 
High Intellectualism and Low- 
Churchism are in this point so en- 
tirely at one, that their agreement 
merits full recognition. To our- 
selves, the idea of regarding Michael 
Angelo or Leonardo, or even Botti- 
celli, a lesser name, as only interest- 
ing in so far as we can get some- 
thing out of them, is as revolting as 
it would be to apply the same rule 
to our living friends, whom gener- 
ally we are fond of in exactly an 
inverse ratio, liking those best to 
whom we give most, instead of 
receiving. The world is bad enough, 
we suppose, but it would be consi- 
derably worse were this highest, 
lofty, superior principle to be put in 
practical operation. Mr. Pater, how- 
ever, has after all a better definition 
of a critic to give us. When he de- 
scribes his special function as that 
of identifying the special excellence 
of each artist's work, and separating 
this highest soul and meaning of 
art from the earthly elements in 
which it is so often enveloped, we 
understand and sympathise in his 
view; and his application of this 
theory to the case of Wordsworth 
is very felicitous—and while mag- 
nifying, not unjustly, the critic’s 
office, gives us a real perception of 
its value to all less careful and 
studious readers. 


“Take, for instance, the writings of 
Wordsworth—the heat of his genius, 
entering into the substance of his work, 
has crystallised a part, but only a part, 
of it; and in that great mass of verse, 
there is much that might well be for- 
gotten. But scattered up and down it, 
sometimes fusing and transforming en- 
tire compositions, like the ‘‘Stanzas on 
Resolution and Independence,’’ and the 
ode on the ‘Recollections of Child- . 
hood,’”’ sometimes as if at random turn- 
ing a fine crystal here and there in a 
matter it does not wholly search through 
and transform, we have the action of 
his unique incommunicable faculty, 
that strange mystical sense of a life in 
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natural things, and of man’s life as a 
part of nature, drawing strength and 
colour and character from local influ- 
ences, from the hills and streams, and 
natural sights and sounds. Well, that 
is virtue, the active principle in Words- 
worth’s poetry; and thus the function 
of the critic of Wordsworth is to trace 
that active principle, to disengage it, 
to mark the degree in which it pene- 
trates his yerse,”’ 


This is extremely well said, and 
with much insight and fine percep- 
tion. Very different, however, is 
that fantastic criticism which, taking 
for its subject the works of Sandro 
Botticelli, a painter whose pictures 
have become more generally known 
to the ordinary English public dur- 
ing recent years by the late exhibi- 
tions of the old masters in Burling- 
ton House, fixes upon this simple- 
minded artist of an early age, on 
whom the questionings of a per- 
turbed nineteenth century had cer- 
tainly never dawned, a meaning 
oddly characteristic of the conven- 
tional over-refinement of the present 
day. It is something like the curi- 
ous trick by which Mr. Kingsley, 
in his “Saint's Tragedy,” convert- 
ed Elizabeth of Hungary, in her 
undoubting medizval faith, into a 
perplexed young Churchwoman of 
1835 or so, torn to pieces between 
the reasonings of nature and a new- 
taught conviction of the excellence 
of absolute obedience. Mr. Pater 
finds in the old painter’s reverential, 
pathetic angel-faces, and wistful, 
thoughtful Madonnas, a sentiment 
of dislike and repulsion from the 
divine mystery placed among them, 
such as, we think we may venture 
to say, never entered into the most 
advanced imagination within two or 
three hundred years of Botticelli’s 
time, and was as alien to the spirit 
of a medizval Italian, as it is per- 
fectly consistent with that of a deli- 
cate Oxford Don in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. Sheer 
determination to confer upon this 
primitive teacher some “ unique 
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faculty,” which no one else has di- 
vined, and to find out for him a 
special virtue which shall act upon 
Mr. Pater’s Me in a distinct and re- 
cognisable way, lies, it is apparent, 
at the bottom of this complacent 
suggestion. Botticelli’s angel-faces, 
as all students of art will recollect, 
are of an intensely serious type— 
countenances blurred as with weep- 
ing, the tears momentarily arrested 
till their praise or rapt contempla- 
tion shall be over. Even while they 
fiddle they are ready to weep; and 
the Virgin abstractedly holding her 
divine Child in the midst, is as sadly 
conscious of the sword which is to 
pierce her own heart also as they 
are. But it is not necessary to be 
a student of art to perceive the 
curious artificial fancifulness of Mr. 
Pater’s criticism. 


*“Jardly any collection of note is 
without one of these circular pictures 
into which the attendant angels de- 
press their heads so naively. Perhaps 
you have sometimes wondered why 
those peevish-looking Madonnas, con- 
formed to no acknowledged or obvious 
type of beauty, attract you more and 
more, and often come back to you 
when the Sistine Madonna and the 
virgins of Fra Angelico are forgotten, 
At first, contrasting them with those, 
you may have thought that there was 
even something in them mean and ab- 
ject, for the abstract lines of the face 
have little nobleness, and the colour is 
wan. For with Botticelli, she too, 
though she holds in her hands the 
‘Desire of all nations,’ is one of those 
who is neither for God nor for His 
enemies; and her choice is on her face. 
The white light on it is cast up hard 
and cheerless from below, as when 
snow lies upon the ground, and the 
children look up with surprise at the 
strange whiteness of the ceiling. Her 
trouble is in the very caress of the 
mysterious child, whose gaze is always 
far from her, and who has already that 
sweet look of devotion which men have 
never been able altogether to love, and 
which still makes the born saint an 
object almost of suspicion to his earthly 
brethren. Once, indeed, he guides her 
hand to transcribe in a book the words 
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of her exaltation, the ‘ Ave,’ and the 
‘ Magnificat,’ and the ‘Gaude Maria,’ 
and the young angels, glad to rouse 
her for a momert from her dejection, 
are eager to hold the inkhorn and 
support the book; but the pen almost 
drop from her hand, and the high 
cold words have no meaning for her, 
and her true children are those others, 
in the midst of whom, in her rude 
home, the intolerable honour came to 
her, with that look of wistful inquiry 
on their irregular faces which you see 
in startled animals.”’ 


This is surely the very madness 
of fantastic modernism trying to 
foist its own refinements into the 
primitive mind and age used to 
no such wire-drawing. The same 
mixture of sense and nonsense, of 
real discrimination and downright 
want of understanding, runs through 
the whole book. On one page 


we have a really fine description 
of Da Vinci’s ‘* Gioconda,”—that 
strange face, with its sidelong smile 
and sinister sweetness, which seems 
to have haunted the great Leonardo, 
thrusting itself into almost all his 


pictures; while on another our 
author drops into absolute obtuse- 
ness, explaining the sublime group, 
often repeated, to which Italian sen- 
timent has given the name of Pieta, 
as an embodiinent of pity, the “ pity 
of all mothers over all dead sons,” 
—the still more abstract pity of 
philosophical observers over death 
in general ! 

On this point Mr. Pater elaborately 
explains to us how Italian painters 
must have “leant over” the “ lifeless 
body,” studying it in its first solem- 
nity and quiet; and how, following it 
perhaps one stage further, and dwell- 
ing for a moment on the point where 
all that transitory dignity broke up, 
and discerning with no clearness a 
new body, they paused just in time, 
and abstained with a sentiment of pro- 
found pity.” We doubt very much if 
any man with a human soul in him, 
painter or otherwise, ever contem- 
plated a fellow-creature dead with 
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this perfectly calm and abstract senti- 
ment; but there is a curious dull- 
ness of apprehension which is quite 
startling, in the mind which can 
take this superficial feeling as ex- 
posing all that is to be found in 
Michael Angelo’s Pieta. What can 
be said to such a conception? It 
seems to argue some fundamental 
incompetence—some impotency of 
the mind and imagination against 
which all manner of remonstrance 
might beat in vain. 

The conclusion of this very arti- 
ficial book has a curious kind of 
human interest in it, as showing 
what Greek—not the language but 
the tone of mind and condition of 
thought, taken up a thousand years 
or so too late, on the top of @ 
long heritage of other thoughts 
and conditions—may bring Oxford 
to. Poor, young, too rich, too 
clever, too dull, too refined souls ! 
Greekness, if we may use such a 
word, developed far down here in 
the centuries—with that uneasy 
consciousness of a long spell of 
Christianity lying between, of which 
the most Hellenic mind cannot 
divest itself—is as different a thing 
from the real light-hearted Greek, in 
its own time and generation, as is the 
armour of a masquerade from the 
rude coafs of mail in which our 
forefathers hacked and hewed at each 
other. It is hard to accept as quite 
serious the grandiloquent descrip- 
tion of life as set forth by the 
writer in the closing pages, which 
is half pitiful, half amusing, in its 
earnest self-persuasion, and attempt 
to look and feel as if so many fine- 
sounding words must be true. 


“The science of philosophy, and of 
religion and culture as well, to the 
human spirit, is to startle it into a 
sharp and eager observation. Every 
moment some form grows perfect in 
hand or face; some tone on the hills 
or sea is choicer than the rest; some 
mood of passion or insight or intellec- 
tual: excitement is irresistibly real and 
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attractive for us—for that moment only. 
Not the fruit of experience, but ex- 
perience itself, is the end. A counted 
number of pulses only is given to us 
of a variegated, dramatic life. How 
may we see in them all that is to be 
seen in them by the finest senses ? 
How can we pass most swiftly from 
point to point, and be present always 
at the focus where the greatest number 
of vital forces unite in their purest 
energy ? 

“To burn always with this hard 
gem-like flame, to maintain this ec- 
stasy, is success in life. Failure is to 
form habits—for habit is relative to a 
stereotyped world; meantime it is only 
the roughness of the age that makes 
any two persons, things, situations, 
seem alike. While all melts under 
our feet, we may well catch at any 
exquisite passion, or any contributiun 
to knowledge, that seems, by a lifted 
horizon, to set the spirit free for a mo- 
ment, or any stirring of the senses, 
strange dyes, strange flowers, and cu- 
rious odours, or work of the artist’s 
hands, or the face of one’s friend. Not 
to discriminate every moment some pas- 
sionate attitude in those about us, and in 
the brilliance of their gifts, some tragic 
dividing of forces on their ways—is, 
on this short day of frost and sun, to 
sleep before evening. With this sense 
of the splendour of our experience and 
its awful brevity, yathering all we are 
into one desperate effort to see and 
touch, we shall hardly have time to 
make theories about the things we see 
and touch. What we have to do is to 
be for ever curiously testing new opin- 
ions and courting new impressions, 
never acquiescing in a facile orthodoxy 
of Comte, or of Hegel, or of our own. 
Theories, religious or philosophical 
ideas, as points of view, instruments 
of criticism, may help us to gather up 
what might otherwise pass unregarded 
by us. La philosophie, cest la micro- 
scope de la pensée. The theory, or 
idea, or system which requires of us 
the sacrifice of any part of this experi- 
ence, in consideration of some interest 
into which we cannot enter, or some 
abstract morality we have not identi- 
fied with ourselves, or what is only con- 
ventional, has no real claim upon us. 
ge We are all condammnés, as Victor 
Hugo says: Jes hommes sont tous con- 
damnés &@ morte avec des sursis indé- 
Jjinis: we have an interval, and then 
our place knows us no more. Some 
spend this interval in listlessness, some 
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in high passions, the wisest in art and 
song. For our one chance is in ex- 
panding that interval, in getting as 
many pulsations as possible into the 
given time. High passions give one 
this quickened sense of life,—ecstasy 
and sorrow of love, political or reli- 
gious enthusiasm, or the ‘ enthusiasm of 
humanity.’ Only, be sure it is passion, 
that it does yield you this fruit of a 
quickened, intensified consciousness, 
Of this wisdom, the poetic passion, the 
desire of beauty, the love of art for 
art’s sake, has most; for art comes to 
you professing frankly to give nothing 
but the highest quality to your mo- 
ments as they pass, and simply for 
those moments’ sake.” 


With this wonderful moral we 
may well close our remarks upon 
Mr. Pater’s curious bit of philosophy 
and criticism. Its conscious gran- 
deur will probably tempt the grave 
reader to a smile—and we are not 
afraid that this elegant materialism 
will strike many minds as a desir- 
able view of life; but it evidently 
sounds very fine and original, as over- 
strained conventionality often does to 
the writer. The book is rococo from 
beginning to end,—in its new version 
of that coarse old refrain of the Epi- 
cureans’ gay despair, ‘ Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die ”—as well 
as in its prettiness of phrase and 
graceful but far-fetched fancies. The 
writer reminds us of Stothard’s big- 
headed babe peering at a butterfly 
on a flower, with sage imaginations, 
doubtless, of new meaning in its 
painted wings, who is represented 
in one of the charming vignettes 
which Mr. Colvin recalls to our re- 
collection. To weight this purely 
decorative piece of work with a 
pompous confession of faith at the 
end, is about as bad taste—and rather 
less cognate to the matter — as 
the Athanasian Creed would be: ap- 
pended to a work on Christian art. 
It is just this curious mingling, 
however, of bad taste and conven- 
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tional originality, with much that 
is really graceful and attractive, 
which gives to art the characteristics 
which are embodied in the term 
rococo. And we are obliged to add, 
that though Mr. Colvin’s book is 
infinitely simpler and better in aim 
than the other, both of these pretty 
productions are exotic—things con- 
ceived in a limited atmosphere, 
comprehensible only in a narrow 
sphere, and, by the very peculiarities 
of their being, betraying the decay 
among us of all true and living art. 
If art were alive and vigorous in this 
world, its enthusiasts would have 
something better to do than to 
deck its dim altars with such ephem- 
eral wreaths of evanescent flowers. 
Mr. Haweis’s book about Music,* 
though warm with the inspiration of 
a young and rising art, is so congenial 
to the tone of the others as to fall 
naturally into a place beside them. 
The opening chapters are full of an 
elaborate attempt to explain the 
effects, and justify by philosophical 
theory the influence, of music on 
the world. We will not pretend to 
say that we think Mr. Haweis has 
succeeded, or that his wonderful 
diagrams of sound throw any light 
to ourselves upon a mystery which 
indeed wants expounding, could we 
fall upon the prophet capable of 
doing it. We confess that our own 
perhaps dull understanding is no- 
way quickened in comprehension 
of emotion by a wavy line of 
heights and hollows, the high 
points of which represent Elation 
and the low Depression. So far as 
that goes, we are perfectly capable 
of doing without the symbol; nor 
does it in the least enlighten our 
minds as to Velocity to represent it 
, by the figure X; or as to Intensity 
to render it into black strokes of 
varying thickness. The “ Emotional 
diagram of the man in the desert,” 
who is in a low state of thirst at 
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the letter A, rises into a very black 
curve of “expectation” at the letter 
B, falls to a sharp thin angle of “ dis- 
appointment” (on finding the water 
he had hoped for brackish) at C, 
and is elevated into a corkscrew com- 
plication of content and sympathy 
at E—seems to us, with all due 
deference to Mr. Haweis, simple 
nonsense, neither more or less, 
and that of an elaborately foolish 
kind. The intention with which 
he thus converts emotions which 
we all understand by instinct into 
scratches of absurd mystery, which 
require as much explanation as a 
problem in Euclid, is to prove 
how entirely the ascending and de- 
scending notes of the musical scale 
correspond with the necessities of 
emotional expression. Elation, de- 
pression, velocity, intensity, variety, 
and form, are all, he tells us, to be 
found within these wonderful sym- 
bols; and what does man want 
more, in order to be able to tell 
what he feels? Nay, there is still 
more than this within the powers of 
notation, for Music even enables 
him to utter the fact that he does 
not feel; which, Mr. Haweis quaint- 
ly informs us, is the reason why 
there is so much dull music in the 
world. Many of our emotions are 
so unimportant as hardly to deserve 
the name, he assuresus. ‘“ This con- 
sideration may help us to under- 
stand the nature of a good deal of 
dull music, which is in fact the 
expression of what may be called 
neutral emotion. How strange it 
seems to some people that compo- 
sers should think it worth while to 
write down page after page which 
is devoid of interest! But if we 
lived more in the composer’s world, 
our wonder would cease. We 
should soon feel, with him, that 
our neutral states called for musical 
expression as well as the higher in- 
tensities and velocities of elation 
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and depression.” This argument is 
so daring that it takes away our 
breath, and so ingenious that it 
fills us with delighted admiration. 
Here, indeed, is a proof of the 
youth of the musical art, and the 
charming audacity. which always 
belongs to youth. Champions of 
the old arts of Poetry and Paint- 
ing, we never should have dared 
to stop a critic's mouth with so 
bold a dash of theory; and yet 
how many dull pages of poetry and 
dreary acres of canvas there are 
which might be shielded by this 
delicious suggestion from the blas- 
phemings of the Adversary! They 
express neutral emotion—they em- 
body the dull parts of our lives, 
which indeed, it must be allowed, 
are in most cases the larger por- 
tions of our lives, and consequently 
merit all the fuller expression. 
We thank thee, Mr. Haweis, for 
teaching us this word. But, alas! 
we fear that its application might 
soon become too general; for dul- 
ness, however true to. the life, and 
perhaps all the more because it is so 
true to life, has a way of wearying 
the human mind—at least, in other 
arts than that of music. Music, 
however, proves the force of its 
unreasoning sway from the mere 
possibility of such an explanation 
from the pen of a sensible and 
clever writer; though the curious 
absence of all perception of the 
drollery of such a statement is as 
remarkable perhaps as its boldness. 

Mr. Haweis goes on to answer— 
or to attempt to answer—what he 
allows to be “a great puzzle:” why, 
if Music is the most expressive of 
human utterances, ‘different people 
should suppose different things to 
be shadowed forth by the same 
piece” ?—a very curious question, 
which he answers curtly by the as- 
sertion that this is because music ex- 
presses not thought, but emotion— 
and by instancing the confusion of 
ideas in a sleeper’s mind if he is sud- 
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denly awakened by the sound of the 
falling fire-irons, and cannot for the 
moment realise whether he is in a 
besieged town or in the belfry of 
Big Ben at Westminster, or just 
about to be crushed by the fall of a 
rock. The commonplace explana- 
tion of this, however, is that the 
sleeper- hears an alarming noise, 
for which his imagination tries to 
account; not that he is struggling 
ina sea of emotion out of which it 
is difficult to discriminate the’ just 
tone of the prevailing sentiment. 
This, however, is all the attention 
the critic condéscends to give toa 
very perplexing fact, with the usual 
skill of expositors who are very 
fluent on easy questions, and ex- 
ceedingly terse and brief whenever 
a real difficulty occurs. To many 
people, however—and these not the 
most foolish part of the community 
—music is a much harder problem 
than it enters into Mr. Haweis’s 
philosophy to conceive. As soon 
as you can recognise its power, and 


Jeel that it actually produces emotion 


of any elevated kind within you, the 
question is to a great degree solved. 
But the fact is, that many, very 
many, are moved only by what 
enthusiasts call its vulgarer effects, 
and feel all sensation and power of 
feeling go from them when they are 
called upon to listen to its sublimer 
productions. Mr. Haweis disposes 
of these unhappy persons summarily 
by telling them that “if your char- 
acter is base, the plane of your eme- 
tions will be low;” but that is a 
humbling conclusion to accept in 
respect to one’s individual being. 
‘Music will give the listener what- 
ever he is capable of receiving,” he 
adds; but that, too, is rather hard up- 
on people not accustomed to, regard 
themselves as exceptionally stupid 
any more than base. Surely some 
other explanation must be possible, 
or else music eannot claim the lofty 
level of agreat art. Every man and 
woman of intelligence can under- 
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stand the meaning, and generally 
can perceive something of the beauty, 
of a great poem: a great picture has 
in most cases the same universal access 
to the understanding and feelings. 
But the present writer, without go- 
ing further, has to make the pain- 
ful confession, that he has listened 
to a sonata of Beethoven’s, played 
by Joachim, without being able to 
arrive at the remotest notion of 
what the great composer, “ inter- 
preted,” as the word is, by one of 
the greatest of instrumentalists, 
would be at. We are not more 
stupid than our neighbours ip or- 
dinary life, we humbly hope; we 
possess, at least, the rudiments of 
“oan ear for music,” and have a cer- 
tain love for it, and appreciation 
of melody; and we listened not 
only with open but with anxious 
mind, eager to be able to convince 
ourself that the music touched, ex- 
cited, saddened, or gladdened us ; we 
were not indeed particular as to the 
character of the emotion, so long as 
it was emotion—something which we 
could really feel. But we are bound 
to add, with confusion, that the 
strain passed utterly over our heads, 
eluded our devout inquiry, kept us 
painfully labouring after it, in a stren- 
uous endeavour to understand, and 
finally left us stranded in hopeless in- 
capacity so much as to divine how 
the composer intended to move us— 
whether he meant us to be glad, or 
sorry, or indignant, or sympathetic, 
or any other mood that can be 
classified. Here and there would 
come a few notes which thrilled 
us with penetrating sweetness,— 
sudden touches of beauty, expres- 
sing nothing, yet beautiful as is 
the sudden sight of a flower or a 
sweet face; but as for the com- 
poser’s “‘idea”—what he meant by 
it, why he did it, and for what 
possible reason a few hundreds of 
people with work to do in this 
world should be kept idle and 
silent for an hour to listen to this 
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long monologue—was a mystery to 
which we possessed no clue. 

We should like to see some real ex- 
planation given, or at least attempt- 
ed, of a fact so curious, for we do 
not believe that our case is at all 
a rare one. Mr. Haweis seems to 
entertain a notion that poetry may 
have a similar effect; or perhaps, 
indeed, our incapacity in respect to 
the sonata may be felt by himself 
in respect to the older art. ‘ No- 
thing is more common,” he tells us, 
“than to hear a person say, ‘A 
truly exquisite poem; but what on 
earth does it mean ?’” Is this really 
so? We have endeavoured with 
much cudgelling of our brain to 
think of a poem to which these 
words could be applied, although, 
except Mr. Haweis, we never heard 
any one say them. ‘There is “Sor- 
dello,” for instance, of which many 
a reader has asked, What on earth 
does it mean? but then nobody, so 
far as we know of, ever described 
that remarkable production as “a 
truly exquisite poem.” Is it the 
‘**Penseroso”’ or the ‘‘ Allegro,”’ for 
example, which Mr. Haweis finds ex- 
quisite but unintelligible ? or a son- 
net of Shakespeare? It would be 
easy, indeed, to make a selection of 
chance verses from Mr. Tennyson 
or Mr. Browning whose meaning 
no soul can fathom, but then these 
are exactly the passages which are 
not considered exquisite. Obscurity 
is in poetry one of the deadly sins; 
and no one in his senses, that we 
ever heard of, has separated beauty 
from meaning in any literary criti- 
cism. How is it, then, that fine 
music falls with confusing blankness 
upon so many ears? Is it because it 
is the most purely physical of all arts, 
depending upon a certain peculiar 
physical conformation? or because 
it is the most ethereal of all arts, 
the highest expression of emotion 
of which humanity is capable, and 
incomprehensible only to the base 
and stupid? We should like much 
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to hear some sensible discussion of 
this point, which is one of the most 
curious problems we know of. Sir 
Walter Scott was capable of no 
higher flight of musical comprehen- 
sion than the simple half-chant of a 
primitive ballad; yet many people 
with no brains at all to speak of, 
are held entranced by the loftiest 
music of Mozart and Beethoven, and 
claim to understand it! There is 
nothing stranger in the history of 
intelligence, and surely it is worth 
discussion in a more reasonable way 
than by such rapt sketches of the 
“Composer” and the “ Listener” 
—companion pictures which, with 
an odd and humbling sense of our 
incapacity to appreciate these great 
beings, or enter into their ways of 
thought and feeling, we now offer 
to the reader, hoping he may be 
better cultivated, better instructed, 
than ourself. 


“The Composer lives in a world 
apart, into which only those who have 
the golden key are admitted. The 
golden key is not the sense of hearing, 
but what is called an ‘ear for music.’ 
Even then, half the treasures of the 
composer's world may be as dead Iet- 
ters to the vulgar or untrained, just as 
a village schoolboy who can read flu- 
ently might roam, with an unappreci- 
ative gape, through the library of the 
Eritish Museum. The composer’s 
world is the world of emotion, full of 
delicate elations and depressions, which, 
like the hum of minute insects, hardly 
arrest the uncultivated ear—full of 
melodious thunder, and rolling waters, 
and the voice of the south wind—with- 
out charm for the many that pass by. 
Full of intensity, like the incessant 
blaze of Eastern lightning—full of 
velocity, like the trailing fire of the 
falling stars—full of variety, like 
woodlands smitten by the breath of 
autumn, or the waste of many colours 
changing and iridescent upon a sun- 
set sea. The emotions which such 
images are calculated to arouse in’ the 
hearts of those who are prepared to 
entertain them, the composer, who has 
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studied well the secrets of his art, can 
excite through the medium of sound 
alone: formless emotions are his 
friends. Intimately do the spirits of 
the air, called into existence by the 
pulsing vibrations of melody and har. 
mony, converse with him. They are 
the familiars that he can send forth, 
speeding to all hearts with messages 
too subtle for words—sometimes spark- 
ling with irresistible mirth, at others 
wild with terror and despair, or filled 
with the sweet whispers of imperish- 
able consolation. All this, and far 
more than any words ean utter, was to 
be done, and has been done for man, 
by music. 


‘Like the sound of bells at night, 
breaking the silence only to lead the 
spirit into deeper peace: like a leaden 
cloud at morn, rising in grey twilight 
to hang as a golden mist before the 
furnace of the sun: like the dull. 
deep pain of one who sits in an empty 
room, watching the shadows of the 
firelight, full of memories: like the 
plaint of souls that are wasted with 
sighing: like peans of exalted praise: 
like sudden songs from the open gates 
of paradise,—so is music. 

* Like one who stands in the midst 
of a hot and terrible battle, drunk with 
the fiery smoke, and hearing the roar 
of cannon in a trance: like one who 
sees the thick fog creep along the shore, 
and gathers his cloak about him as the 
dank wind strikes a thin rain upon his 
face: like one who finds himself in a 
long cathedral aisle, and hears the 
pealing organ, and sees a Kneeling 
crowd smitten with fringes of coloured 
light: like one who from a precipice 
leaps out upon the warm midsummer 
air towards the peaceful valleys below, 
and, feeling himself buoyed up with 
wings that suddenly fail him, wakens 
in great despair from his wild dream,— 
so is he who ean listen and understand. 

‘No such scenes need be actually 
present to the LisTtENER; yet the 
emotions which might accompany 
them, music enables him to realise. 
To him belongs a threefold privilege. 
He hears the composer’s conception, 
he feels the player's or conductor's 
individuality, and he brings to both 
the peculiar temperature, or what I 
may call the harmonic level, of his own 
soul. Ask him to describe his feelings, 
and he will seek some such imagery a 
I haye used above.” 
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Now all this is very fine, charm- 
ing, if somewhat florid, writing,— 
brave words; but in what a whim- 
sical blank of disappointment does 
it leave the poor soul who has 
listened without. any sensation of 
being “drunk with fiery smoke,” 
or “smitten with fringes” (an 
odd sort of smiting this) “ of 
coloured light,” or ‘* buoyed up 
with wings,” or “ struck with thin 
rain!” How is it that other people 
are so deliciously sensitive, and 
we so obtuse? Alas! that is a 
question to which Mr. Haweis in his 
enthusiasm gives no answer, and to 
what we unhappy stupidities dare 
not attempt to reply. 

We do not attempt to enter into 
the weightier part of Mr. Haweis’s 
book, his account of the rise and 
progress of the musical art through 
its great authors, and its gradually im- 
proving means of expression,—chap- 
ters which have a value beyond that 
of philosophical speculation, though 
the philosophy of the matter hap- 
pens for the moment to be more in 
our way. The real splendour of 
the works of Handel, for example, 
or the sweetness and gentler power 
of Mendelssohn, are no more to be 
questioned than the greatness of any 
other men of genius in other arts. 
It is only the theorist who, sailing 
over the surface of his subject, ap- 
propriates to his favourite art a uni- 
versality of power—without taking 
the trouble to help us either to any 
explanation of its frequent want of 
power, or means of attaining the com- 
prehension which he takes for grant- 
ed—who rouses the impatience of 
the reader. The real question re- 
mains untouched by all the grace- 
ful sentences and pretty descriptions 
which pass current for information. 
We neither deny, nor are unmoved 
by, the wonderful occasional beauty 
of music. Melody in all forms is 
sweet and delightful to us, whether 
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in the ineffable rhythms of nature 
(which Mr. Haweis, however, denies 
to be music at all), or in the com- 
positions of art. But these are, 
every musician tells us, the beggarly 
elements—-the mere A B C of his 
system. Who, then, will teach us 
how to understand the recondite 
and esoteric spirit of this so-called 
highest medium of emotional ex- 
pression ? Poetry which is incom- 
prehensible is no poetry ; we call 
it bathos or nonsense. A _ picture 
which tells no story, and discloses 
no meaning, were it painted by 
Raphael himself, would remain only 
a divine daub, unimpressive to any 
soul. Is music, then, of such in- 
effable excellence that it is to be 
exempted from this otherwise uni- 
versal rule ? or are all the listeners 
who seek a meaning in its utter- 
ances and find none, fools and base 
persons, of low spiritual develop- 
ment and defective mental powers ? 
Until we have some kind of answer 
to this question, and some kind of 
help afforded us for the comprehen- 
sion of what we hear, music can- 
not take its place on that highest 
level of influence which, by uni- 
versal accord, has been allowed to 
poetry and painting. And _ this 
we say, though we concede freely 
to its enthusiasts the possession of 
a power, perhaps, by moments, 
more penetrating, more perfect, and 
more ethereal, than anything else 
out of heaven. 

There are, however, musical books 
which call forth no such questions, 
and there are few subjects more per- 
fectly adapted to poetical romance 
than the career of a young composer, 
such as is embodied in the graceful 
and charming story of ‘ Alcestis.’ * 


-A young man of genius, struggling 


into fame, and into what is still 
more important, the perfection of 
his powers, charms the sympathy 
and interest of all who are capable 





* Alcestis. In Two Volumes. 
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of any emotions beyond the level of 
the merest matter of fact ; and there 
is something in that contact with 
the real and practical, the necessity 
for acquiring a certain manual ex- 
cellence in conjunction with mental 
development, which makes the young 
musician and the young painter still 
more attractive than the young 
poet, whose studies are less social, 
and less apt to lend themselves to 
narrative. The paint on one hand, 
the fiddle-strings on the other, both 
of which by themselves require so 
much loving labour to master, give 
a quaint and familiar human charm 
to the abstract art which cannot be 
embodied without their aid; where- 
as the only tool indispensable to the 
literary artist is probably wielded 
by him much less excellently in 
point of physical execution, than by 
the meanest shopman who directs 
circulars and keeps ledgers in writ- 
ing which is “like copperplate.” 
We can never, indeed, see any or- 
chestra, even the humblest company 
of instrumentalists, without a cer- 
tain curiosity and interest. How 
much of a companion that com- 
bination of wood and ivory and 
catgut—that metallic tube—must 
have grown to each among them ! 
how slowly and gradually changed 
from a reluctant and partially com- 
prehended slave, resisting years of 
strenuous effort, into the ready and 
willing mouthpiece of all they 
chose to breathe into it. The 
violinist with his fiddle upon his 
arm, thus holding his fortune, his 
living, his title to praise and honour 
secure, is a type of art more perfect, 
perhaps, than any other that could 
be found in so simple a form; for 
neither the poet’s pen nor the art- 
ist’s pencil bring the ethereal into 
such inevitable and apparent con- 
tact with the practical ; and when 
we read in “ Alcestis” of the young 
hero whose diligence has been up- 
set in a journey, standing * perched 
on a high boulder” in the midst of 


the flooded highway, “ triumph 
antly. grasping a dry _violin-case, 
though desperately wet himself,” we 
feel the situation to be more simple, 
more expressive, than that of Ceesar 
with his Commentaries, because the 
instrument thus preserved at all 
hazards is at once a more homely 
and a more suggestive embodiment 
of the power of art than any con- 
pleted work could ever be. The 
narrative of this novel is very simple, 
and possesses the melancholy com- 
pleteness of that gentler form of 
domestic tragedy, which moves the 
heart almost more, by its greater 
resemblance to ordinary life, than 
does the great heroic tragedy of the 
drama. Novel-readers have an in- 
stinctive dread of sad _ endings, 
though almost all young artists de- 
light in them, feeling, perhaps, a 
half-perverse pleasure in this re- 
bellion against one of the first con- 
ditions which their audience ex- 
acts. The name of the book is 
doubly appropriate, in that it is the 
name of the opera which secures 
fame to the hero, and that this 
fame is attained by a great sacri- 
fice, more bitter than death, made 
by the heroine, and possessing the 
very high and exquisite merit of 
being quite unknown to, and un- 
suspected by, the person for whom 
it is made. The young “child of 
fancy” himself, whose brief life cul- 
minates in the one perfect success 
thus procured, is Josquin Dorioz, 
a youth of noble German birth on 
the father’s side, but linked to the 
people and to art by the inherit- 
ance of the musical talent of his 
mother, who had been a violinist. 
His longing for music, and for the 
fiddle, which is taken from him in 
his childhood, tempts him to run 
away as soon as he has a chance, 
and throw himself, a child-musi- 
cian, upon the world. Here is the 
account of his first journey : 

“That musical Germany of his time 
(the middle of last century) was, Il 
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deed, 2 favourable place for 2 romantic 
musician. In every village there were 
dancers for whoever would fiddle to 
them; in every farmhouse and home- 
stead the musician was welcomed, to 
lead, perhaps, a family quartette, or 
wile away the evening by playing solo 
to the assembied household; in every 
large church, in every town, was the old 
organist, brimful of learning, lordin; 

iton his organ-throne over parson an 

people. Everywhere music teemed 
with the glorious sons she brought 
forth, arace of giants to be the fathers 
of all musicians to come, and every- 
where honour was done to her in 
however dry and primitive a fashion; 
for is there not a quaint mixture of 
pedantry and trifling—old age and 
childhood —in the music of that 
period ? 

“And so, across this musical Ger- 
many, Josquin had travelled, with the 
usual experiences and adventures of 
runaways, always hearing of the won- 
ders of Dresden, and its great lyric 
opera, and dreaming—who knows— 
that he carried the stick of the conduc- 
tor in his carpet-bag. But when he 
arrived at the door of the theatre one 
summer’s evening, he had not even 
money to enter with, and he took up 
his stand at the gate of his heaven, to 
watch the happy go in to feast on the 
heavenly strains, while he himself _re- 
mained penniless and shut out. Jos- 
quin had stood there on two successive 
evenings, watching the world of fashion 
coming across the sunlit market place 
in their painted chairs and coaches ; but 
on the third, being assailed with pangs 
of hunger of a more positive kind than 
even music-hunger, he had gone round 
to the other side, where the breadwin- 
ners went in together. These were the 
singers and players, strange Italian 
gentlemen, and groups of men and wo- 
men, with a family likeness about the 
elbows and knees, smoking and gos- 
siping together. Josquin wondered 
whether they were not ready to burst 
with joy, if they were indeed the 
chorus, as he was told, at the idea of 
presently appearing on the stage. ... 
Then everybody began to enter or to 
drop away, and very soon the boy was 
left alone, with night coming down 
and nothing more to look at outside; 
and within, to his imagination, sera- 
phim and cherubim, and harpers harp- 
ing with their harps in divine accord, 
While he remained shut ont.” 
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Thus, with a pretty picturesque 
old-fashioned grace, the story begins. 
Josquin meets at the door of the 
theatre the large-limbed awkward 
girl, Elizabetha Vaara by name, who 
is like Albert Durer’s Melanconia, 
and who develops into a great prima 
donna, and a very noble, simple, 
devoted woman of the grandest 
yet most primitive-artist-type, who 
throughout shields his fanciful young 
life by her steadfast and larger in- 
dividuality, and at last accepts, for 
his sake, a fate which the writer 
has thought too painful to enter 
upon in detail, as wife of the coarse 
dilettanti “‘ Intendant” of the Dres- 
den theatre, who will only allow 
Josquin’s opera to be produced at 
this tremendous price. Lisa’s sac- 
rifice is made with the very extra- 
vagance of despairing love, not even 
with the hope of saving her friend’s 
(for he is never her lover) life, but 
only to make that life perfect by 
securing for him on the verge of 
the grave the one triumph and 
crowning delight which makes him 
feel he has not lived in vain. The 
pains this noble creature takes to 
prevent the dying lad from so much 
as knowing that she has any share 
in procuring his triumph is a very 
fine and delicate poetic suggestion, 
much above the ordinarily coarse 
art into which fiction has late 
degenerated. The young musician’s 
life, however, between the moment 
of childish simplicity and work, and 
the more complex art-life of the 
later period which he again shares 
with Lisa, is disturbed by a beauti- 
ful witch —a certain Cecile — an 
eighteenth-century shepherdess in 
pink quilted satin petticoat and 
crook wreathed with flowers. “ Her 
long neck rose out of a maze of 
twisting lace, and knots, and bows, 
like a rare flower out of hothouse 
leaves. Her long almond eyes 
gazed languidly out on an admiring 
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world; with all her gentleness there 
was a vein of mercilessness betrayed 
in the little pout of her under 
lip.’ Poor Josquin gets nothing 


but harm, it may be supposed, from~ 


this delle dame sans meret ; and that 
quaint artificial life, splendid in 
silks, and satins, and jewels, full of 
all kinds of old-fashioned elegancies, 
and refinements, with enthusiasms 
and languors of a totally different 
fashion from ours—and that amusing 
combination of the effete and con- 
ventional with what seems at this 
distance the fresh and simple, which 
is one of the social charms of the 
eighteenth century—is very pret- 
tily described. Dresden, and that 
old dainty world, which somehow 
seems in its graceful feebleness so 
much older than the vigorous 
medieval ages, rises before us amid 
its pretty gardens, with the Elbe 
flowing past its leafy terrace- 


banks, where already there were 
open-air concerts, and where every- 
body fiddled ‘and sang, careless of 
the convulsions that were coming ; 


the very atmosphere of the place 
has come into the book, and greater 
praise could scarcely be said. Nor 
do we remember ever to have seen 
anywhere more picturesque bits of 
musical description ; as, for instance, 
where the author tells us with quaint 
prettiness, how Josquin’s bow 
“‘walked the happy minuet over the 
yearning strings ;’—or where he de- 
seribes how, on a sudden interrup- 
tion of a “ practice” in church, the 
‘“‘accompaniment stopped, the voices 
broke off, strewn on the air at 
unequal spaces, like runners tilted 
up in a race by an invisible rope; 
while the organ which had been 
playing on at full power, stopped 
with a high sesquialtra scream.”’ 

To turn from these books, all 
more or less, as we have already 
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said, rococo, into the undisguis- 
ed To-day of the ‘Saturday Re. 
view,’* that potent organ of con- 
temporary opinion, and find our- 
selves discussing again, no longer 
the sentiments of old masters, or 
the superlative effects of classical 
music, but such everyday subjects 
as Fashionable Scrambles in Coun- 
try-houses, Wedding-presents, Brit- 
ish Tourists, and the like, is an amus- 
ing change enough. The writer of 
these airy and brilliant papers takes 
a different view of life from that 
of the art-critic, and is much more 
amusingly intent upon the humours 
of this curious, prosaic, and some- 
what meaningless existence around 
him, than with its effect upon the 
‘“me,” who ought, according to Mr. 
Pater and many other elevated 


‘advisers of the age to be the first 


thing considered. The queer little 
microcosm of a world contained in 
a country-house, with its inevita- 
ble “dog” and dowager, its heavy 
sportsmen and heavier jokes, and 
the painful business of gaiety which 
is so often carried on, a dull post- 
script to the London season, but 
without either meaning or necessity 
—furnish the critic with just that 
mixture of smiling spite and para- 
doxical comment which suits the 
subject. Life is always a great deal 
more droll and amusing when thus 
reflected in some bright little side 
mirror of observation than it ever 
is in reality, where the people we 
smile at are gravely absorbed and 
preoccupied by all those half-ludi- 
crous cares which are so funny 
on paper. “To shoot all day and 
dance all night, and wear curi- 
ously-coloured stockings,” does not 
indeed seem a very high ideal of 
life; but it is amusing when thus 
stated, though it is not at all) amus- 
ing, but a matter of the utmost 
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seriousness in point of fact. Neither 
is the drowsy evening in a “‘ purely 
hunting house” at all an agreeable 
ceremonial to go through; but we 
laugh when we read that “in the 
evening a noisy sleep prevails, and 
the men go through the scenes of 
the day again. 
* Vocesque repente 
Mittunt, et crebras redducunt naribus 
auras ;” 

while their wives whisper, afraid of 
disturbing their husbands— 


redeant erroribus ad 


‘Donec discussis 
se.’ ” 


and true, 


This is very graphic 
social 


and as funny as ‘ Punch’s’ 
illustrations used to be. 

The hand which traces this so- 
cial picture so lightly throws the 
same gleam of not uncharitable 
fun over a very different subject 
—the curious eccentricities of so- 
called education in the lower re- 
gions of London life, among the 
homely dames and more pretentious 
Educational Establishments of the 
poorer districts ; and does not even 
shrink back in alarm from statistics, 
which might, we think, have been 
left to a differently constituted artist. 
The “motherly and unsuspicious 
dame,” who is delighted with her 
visitor, and offers all manner of infor- 
mation; the “dirty schoolmaster, 
suspicious and half-frightened, who 
looks as if he had been interrupted 
during the castigation of a pupil ;” 
“the infuriated woman with dishevel- 
led curls,” who declares the in spection 

“worse than the Inquisition,” and 
knows “the tricks of Government, 
whose desire it is to shut up all the 
other schools in order to fill its 
own;” and “the spectacled Com- 
mittee who sit like hens over their 
scholars,”—are all put in with airy 
cleverness and subdued humour. 
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The revelations thus given are not 
very comforting to the educationist, 
but they are amusing to the general 
reader, who has a good right to 
some stray crumbs of lighter fare 
on this subject, after all the solid 
information, the school board 
literature, which he is expected 
to gulp down at serious moments. 
These stray ‘“‘ Sketches” do not per- 
haps improve our opinion either 
of the upper classes, who hunt and 
dance and play practical jokes in 
what appears from the outside the 
refined and luxurious great house of 
the district, in which the best of 
company and conversation ought to 
be found; or of the lower classes, 
the grocer and publican, who send 
their young ladies and young gentle- 
men to be taught anything but let- 
ters in a genteel establishment, and 
the humble teachers who are no 
*scholards,” and overawe crowded 
benches of children in a back-kit- 
chen ;—but yet the commentary is 
never ill-natured, and has something 
not unkindly in its bitterest banter 
—a specialty which is not to be 
rashly predicated of the amiable 
periodical in which these social 
criticisms first saw the day. On 
the whole, they help to prove that 
ordinary matters of common exis- 
tence neither require the telescopic 
treatment nor the microscopic—nei- 
ther the fantastical and far-fetched 
interpretations of the idealist, nor 
the masses of detail and repetition 
which so often do service for hu- 
mour—to make them interesting ; 
but can always amuse and create 
a great deal of pleasure, when seen 
through the humorous reflection of 
a keen pair of eyes, moved by no 
ideal notion, but with enough in- 
sight and fun in them to give a 
fairly characteristic and individual 
view. 
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DE MORTUIS. 
(TWO TEXTS AND A COMMENT.) 


I rHank ye, O my Dead! that in my dreams 
Ye still are present with me,—all my loved 
And lost, not unremembered ’mid the press 
And whirl of day, but ever, with the night, 
Sure visitants of slumber,—Mother, Sire, 
Brother and Sister, Friends,—mine own again, 
The old familiar faces,—linked, perchance, 
With forms and features of a younger date, 
In scenes your life’s experience never knew, 
’*Mid circumstance grotesque, ridiculous, 
Impossible,—but never with a frown! 

I thank ye! or—for I must speak my thought— 
I thank the love I bore ye that evokes 
Your pleasant phantoms: for ye come not thus 
Of your own will upon the wings of sleep: 
The dream is from the dreamer, not from Jove ; 
And save in dreams ye visit me no more. 


What did he say who, twenty summers since, 
Twined, o’er the tomb of one too carly lost, 
The saddest, sweetest posy ever culled 


By poet-hands for garland to an urn? 
‘There must be wisdom with great Death! The Dead 
Shall look me through and through!” If honestly 
He spake (and he is one who speaks with show 
Of meaning what he speaks), | envy him 
His self-assurance, courage, confidence, 
Hope, faith,—what will you ?—But 'twas safely bold, 
A challenge whereunto no answering trump 
From the far darkness of the spirit-world 
Sounds faint acceptance. Else why come they thus 
Mere manifest puppets, flitting o’er the stage 
Of that all-shadowy theatre of Dream, 
Through scenes for ever shifting, with no plot, 
No moral in their piece, wherein ourselves 
Take part, half conscious of its hollowness 
Even while we seem to act,—perceived with dawn 
Mere stuff that waking memory not retains, 
Or but recalls to find not worth recall ?— 
Death—“ the great teacher !”—If the Dead be wise 
(And none than I[ more firmly holds them so), 
If they do see ‘‘ with larger other eyes 
Than ours,”—their wisdom is for higher ends, 
Their clearer vision for a wider sphere, 
And not for us. Whate’er they did and said 
Of great and good remains, our heritage 
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For evermore : they left us all they could 

In precept and example : more these 

How should we look for ?—Lazarus himself 
That died, was buried, stank, and, at the call 
Divine, arose, and cast corruption off, 

Came forth, and lived again,—what tale had he 
For Martha and for Mary? None! or none 
Recorded for our profit: ’tis most strange! 
Did he bring back no message from the pit ? 
See nothing in that travel worth report, 

Worth teaching to the sons whom he begat ?* 
Was’t not worth while to shame the scoffing sec. 
That said men died and rotted and no more ? 
Were there no curious souls in Bethany 

Eager with question, hot to probe and pierce 
The awful mystery of that four days’ sleep ? 
Which is more wonderful—that one who saw 
The secret of the Grave, if he had power 

‘To speak, to warn, to comfort, to assure, 
Should live, and die again, and hold his peace,— 
Or, if he spake, that of such utterance 

No record, no tradition keeps a word ? 

The dead will come no more as Lazarus came. 
No!—when we see them now,—(I fling aside 
The tales of Ghosts, creations of disease, 
Remorse, or superstition,—) ’tis ourselves 
Who summon them. I see ye in my dreams, 
My loved and lost, because I loved ye well ; 
Because your memory fills my waking hours ; 
Because I dwell, all lonely as I am, 

Chiefly with memories, and the night returns 
Blurred echoes of the day. Your images 
Throng round my pillow, shift, and blend, and change 
In metamorphic puzzle,—seem to be 
Yourselves, yet all the while seem something else, 
Seen without wonder, though most wonderful, 
Void of volition as the dancing spots 
That fleck with gold the turfage of a grove 
Rippled by summer-breezes. 

And ’tis well 
For you ye come but thus.—‘ The happy Dead 
Gone to their rest—the Dead who are at peace !”— 
We love to phrase it thus. Could Death be rest, 
Could Death be peace, could Death be happiness, 
If they who loved us so had barren power 
To watch and weep without the gift to warn, 
To see the sin they cannot check, to read 





_* “Jallalo'ddin mentions three persons whom Christ restored to life, and who 
lived several years after, and had children, viz. : Lazarus, the Widow’s son, and the 
Publican’s (I suppose he means the Ruler of the Synagogue’s) daughter.”—Note to 
Sale’s Koran, chap. iii. 
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The shameful secret entries that defile 
The tablets of our souls? That were a pang 
Beyond imagining ! 
I love to greet 
Your fleeting, shifting, pleasant shapes,—my nights 
Are happy with your presence ; but I look 
On a mere empty pageant, purposeless, 
Furnished from some dim cranny of the brain, 
Its saner function dormant : but I know 
That you and I have no communion more 
Till the last trumpet-summons reunite 
At God’s right hand the souls Death sundered here, 
All stain of Earthly vileness blotted out 


In Heaven’s great amnesty. 
I trust the Dead 


Yet love us, yearn for, hope for, pray for us, 
Knowing what need our nature hath of prayer, 
What perils block our path, how they themselves 
Succumbed or conquered. But, till they can help, 
Guide, counsel, rescue, for their own dear sake 

I could not wish their bliss eternal vexed 

With that sad gift, to know us as we are, 

To “look us through and through.” 


It is not so! 
Thy word was wiser, midnight moralist ! 
‘“* Heaven’s sovereign spares all beings but Himself 
That hideous sight, a naked human heart!” 
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I. 
MORNING IN SPRING. 
LOVE, 


How sweet is this grove, - 
With its delicate odours 
Of earth and of air! 

How soft are the shadows 
That sleep on the sward! 
Here, love, let us rest! 


How tender the hues, 

Like the bloom on the plum, 
Of the far dreaming mountains, 
That sleep on the sky! 

How faint the dim distance, 
Through long silent vistas 

Of thick-thronging trees! 
Look, love, as the breeze lifts 
And whispers among them, 
The leaves all alive 

In the flickering sunlight 
Stir, murmur, and talk. 

List, love, how the brooklet 
Is talking and telling 

Its petulant troubles 

Amida the lush grasses, 
Around the wet stones. 


How tender and dear 

Is this beautiful day, 

All fresh with the beauty 
And grace of the spring! 
None ever was like it— 
None ever before, 

And none ever could be 
Till love lent its spell! 


A spirit is moving 

Around us unseen, 

It haunts with its presence 
This delicate air, 

And draws us for ever 
With mystical sway, 

Till sweet silent longings 
Stream forth from the heart, 
As the odours that stream 
From the buds and the blossoms 
At touch of the spring. 
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Oh, lean on my breast, love! 
Look into my eyes ! 

All nature breathes love ! 

O time, do not pass ! 

Stay with us,—stay with us, 
O beautiful day! 

Stay, exquisite dream! 

For it is but a dream 

What we feel and we see. 

A hand—a rude noise 

In a moment might wake us, 
And drive it away. 

Oh, keep us suspended 

’*T wixt heaven and earth, 
Half soul and half sense, 
And break not the dream! 
For the sounds and the sights 
Like our lives are ideal, 

Or only half real 

And half-disembodied, 

And under a spell. 


Are all things enchanted 
In life and in nature ? 

Ah yes—for we love. 

In the trees, in the flowers, 
In the brook, in the stones, 
Is a spirit imprisoned 

That calls to the soul, 

That prays us to free it 
And longs to come forth. 
Yet vainly we struggle 

To break the enchantment, 
And vainly we listen 

To catch what it says— 
Too distant, too subtle, 
Too fine for our sense, 

Is the music that calls us, 
That haunts and torments us, 
Still fleeing before us, 

Still taunting us on. 


Say, what can we answer ? 

Oh, where is the charm 

That can break the enchantment, 
Unloose the bound spirit, 

And give us the key 

To the silence—not silence, 

The beauty and grace 

That keeps hiding and taunting 
The innermost soul ? 
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Oh love! in our loving 

Still something we want, 

For I cannot be utterly yours 
Nor you mine— 

For we cannot o’erleap, love, 
The bound that divides us, 
And our souls and our senses 
Fall back on themselves— 
For we cannot express, love, 
What throbs so within us, 
And we sink back to silence, 
So vain is our speech. 


Oh love! I so love you, 

I would we could merge 

To one spirit, one body, 
With no mine and thine— 
To a union so perfect, 

So close and so single, 

That naught could divide us 
Again into two. 





Il. 
EVENING IN SUMMER. 


DOUBT. 


Oh, love of mine, we sit beneath this tree, 
We smile, and all is exquisite to see; 

The moon, the earth, the heavens are all so fair,— ,; 
The very centre of the world are we. 


And yet, ’neath all our happiness, there lie 

Dim doubts and fears, for ever lurking nigh ; 
We are so happy now, one moment’s space, 
Then Love, and Life, and all take wing and fly. 


Where shall we be a hundred years from now ? 
Where were we but a hundred years ago? 
Behind, before, there hangs a solemn veil,— 
What was or shall be, neither do we know. 


A passing gleam, called‘Life, is o’er us thrown, 
Then swift we flit into the dark unknown; 
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As we have come we go,—no voice comes back 
From that deep silence where we wend alone. 


Stay! stay! oh, ever-fleeing Time, thy flight! 

Make this one happy moment infinite ; 

Now, while we touch the heavens, and stand on earth, 
And Love makes mystical all sound and sight. 


No! the sad moon, so plaintive and so fair, 
Hath seen how many here as now we are, 
As happy in their perfectness of love,— 
And seen, unmoved, as many in despair. 


She will arise, and through the darkling trees 
Gaze down, as now, through countless centuries, 
While other lovers here shall breathe their vows, 
When we have vanished like this passing breeze. 


Oh, dreadful mystery! Thought beats its wings, 
And strains against the utmost bound of things, 
And drops exhausted back to earth again, 

And moans, distressed by vague imaginings. 


Each to himself, in all his hopes and dreams, 
The very centre of creation seems ; 

And death and blank annihilation each 

As some impossible vague terror deems. 


Yet the countless myriads that have gone, 

The countless myriads that are coming on, 

Are all immortal? Ah! the thought recoils 
From that vast crowd of living, and sinks down. 


But what if all in all be now and here ? 

The rest, illusions shaped by hope or fear,— 
And thou and I, with all our life and love, 
End like this insect that is fluttering near ? 


If Virtue be a cheat, a child to sooth, 

And heaven a lie, invented but in ruth, 

To hide the horror of eternal death,— 

Knowing that madness would be born of Truth ? 


Who knows ? who knows? Since God hath shut the door 
That opens out into the waste before, 

Vainly we peep and pry, vainly we talk, 

And vain is all our logic and our lore. 


What will be, will be, though we laugh or weep; 
Love is the happy dream of Life’s brief sleep. 
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And we shall wake at last, and know—or else 
In death’s kind arms find slumber—dreamless—deep. 


Ah, love! what then is left to us but Trust 
That somewhat in us shall survive our dust ; 
That heaven shall be at last—and life and love 
Be purified of all earth’s dregs and must? 


Then let our life and thought no more be vext 

By this dark problem—-nor our hearts perplext 

To solve the secret that torments us here ;— 

Love is earth’s heaven—and we will wait the next. 





IIT. 
TWILIGHT IN WINTER. 
DESPAIR. 
Once more I stand beneath this spreading beech, 
Where talking, dreaming, loving, we have lain 


So many a happy day. 
Now thou art gone beyond thought’s utmost reach, 


Beyond the joy we knew, the love, the pain, 
Out on the dim dark way. 


The problem is resolved for thee, but I, 
Crushed, questioning, despairing, still remain, 
And nothing thou wilt say. 
Is love so weak thou dost not heed my cry ? 
Is memory so vanishing, so vain, 
That death wipes all away? 


Oh, cruel secret, wilt thou ne’er be told ? 

Oh, torturing Nature, that wast once a biiss, 
Vouchsafed in love to us, 

Why hast thou kept those perished joys of old, 

Those hours and days of vanished happiness, 
To sting me with them thus ? 


Let me forget! oh, blind these eyes that look 
For ever backward to that happy past, 
Behind her grave that lies ! 
Oh, hold not up that sad pathetic book 
Of love’s sweet records! In that grave be cast 
Those torturing memories. 
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Let me forget! Ah, how can I forget ? 

And what were life without that tender pain, 
So deep, and oh, so sad ? 

No; rather let these sorrowing eyes be wet 

With endless useless tears, than e’er again 
With heartless smiles be glad! 


The blast among the moaning branches grieves, 

And frozen is the laughter of the brook— 
Death on the cold earth lies. 

All fallen are my joys, like these glad leaves, 

Through whose green haunts of song the summer shook 
Odours and melodies. 


Let me begone! my thoughts are wild and hard, 
By grief distracted, shivered, shattered, torn 

In struggles fierce and vain— 
And like loose strings to tones discordant jarred, 
Are all those sweet remembrances forlorn, 

That thrill through heart and brain. 


Farewell! upon this life I turn my back, 
Nothing the world can give is good to me, 
A taint on all things lies. 
Joys are all poisons—life an endless rack, 
And this fair earth, that was a heaven with thee, 
Is hideous to my eyes. 
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THE LIBERAL PARTY AND NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Tur famous Ministry which, at the 
close of 1868, was carried into power 
by the strongest majority which this 
generation has witnessed, has recent- 
ly closed a period of legislative failure 
by severe internal dissensions, and 
by an enormous rent in the great 
party which supports it. Its de- 
cline has been rapid, and its fall is 
inevitable. But the dissensions 
which have come to light, and which 
are every day becoming wider and 
more serious, are grave enough to 
threaten the whole future of the 
party, and to necessitate the recon- 
struction of political confederations 
in a@ manner which may leave the 
existing Government in a somewhat 
forlorn situation. The education 
grievance is the ground upon which 
this internecine strife is waged, not, 
as we will show, in the slightest 
degree with a view to the interests 
of the children, but simply because 
it forms a convenient battle-field for 
the contending sects who compose 
Mr. Gladstone’s nominal majority. 
The difficulty is associated with the 
25th clause of the Education Act of 
1870, and is, as far at least as re- 
gards the practical question of edu- 
cation, so minute that in its first 
inception it altogether escaped no- 
tice. But the passions of religious 
rivalry and theological dispute have 
been excited; and some of the 
more sagacious and resolute of the 
advanced-guard of the party are 
apparently determined to lash them 
into a fury, in order to aid the ven- 
tilation of a new Liberal programme. 
Under these circumstances the doc- 
trines of forbearance and a desire 
for conciliation and concession have 
found unwonted favour with the 
Cabinet. Contentions raging around 
them which threaten their existence, 
and that of the very organisation 
on which they depend for support, 


could not be allowed to proceed 
without some efforts being directed 
to adjust and compose them. Accord- 
ingly Mr. Lowe was invited to Not- 
tingham. He was wanted.to preach 
those doctrines of mutual forbear- 
ance and mutual concession which 
his public career has so ably illus- 
trated. 

A few words in honour of this 
projected episode in politics will 
not be misplaced. Our calmer ap- 
preciation of the proposed appari- 
tion suggests a parallel with the late 
Sir Richard Bethell lecturing to his 
constituents, at a Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, upon the advan- 
tages of Christian charity and of 
allegiance to Bible lessons, as illus- 
trated by his own success in life. 
But even on the first blush of the 
matter it seemed that Mr. Lowe was 
not a fitting ambassador of peace— 
not exactly the sort of dove who 
would return with a message that 
the waters of sectarian strife had 
receded. The dignity of being hated 
has been to him as dear as the sen- 
timent of antipathy and the indul- 
gence of personal animosity. Ox- 
ford, Australia, and Kidderminster, 
have successively experienced, and 
occasionally resented, the temper 
which his colleagues deplore ; Scot- 
land and the advantages of being 
a Scotchman alone have been for- 
tunate enough to excite his envy and 
regrets. In regard to the subject 
of compromise, his Revised Code 
had irritated the champions of the 
voluntary system ; his sarcasm at 
the passing of Mr. Disraeli’s Reform 
Act, that it was time “ to prevail 
upon our masters to learn their let- 
ters,” had not conciliated the 
people ; and his comparison of his 
opponents to a herd of cattle leay- 
ing rich pastures to fight over a bed 
of nettles, showed no great respect 
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for their feelings. A more unpro- 
mising bearer of an_ olive-branch 
has rarely been seen. 

The country, however, which 
would willingly have entered into 
the humour of the proceeding, was 
deprived of the rich treat thus un- 
expectedly offered. The apostle of 
peace was not at the moment on 
speaking terms with some of his 
own colleagues, and was engaged in 
settling, or trying to settle, dissen- 
sions in the Government for which 
he was mainly responsible. As the 
only practicable solution of the 
difficulty, the Treasury as well as 
the Nottingham banqueters have 
been deprived of the presence of 
the conciliatory statesman, whose 
soothing eloquence was to heal the 
divisions of the party. Mr. Lowe 
has since assured us that he had 
exhausted all possible improve- 
ments in one office, and was there- 
fore transferred to another. Mr. 
Gladstone, through his son, has 
ominously referred to the timbers of 
the ship having been strained, and 
the necessity of ‘“ caulking.” We 
can only hope that he has “ caulk- 
ed” his Ministry more successfully 
than either Mr. Lowe or the Mar- 
quis of Hartington has “ caulked” 
the party. 

But it is not of the personnel of 
the Ministry that we propose to 
speak, but of policy and party. 
Any man who wishes to obtain the 
key to the present situation of poli- 
tics and parties, must turn to the 
25th section of the Education Act 
of 1870. The words are as follows : 
“The school board may, if they 
think fit, from time to time, for a 
renewable period not exceeding six 
months, pay the whole or any part 
of the school fees payable at any 
public elementary school by any 
child resident in their district, 
whose parent is, in their opinion, 
unable from poverty to pay the 
same ; but no such payment shall 
be made or refused on condition of 
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the child attending any public ele- 
mentary school other than such as 
may be selected by the parent ; and 
such payment shall not be deemed 
to be parochial relief given to such 
parent.” The effect of the clause is 
to enable a school board, in lieu of 
building a school of its own, or in 
cases where its own school is incon- 
veniently situated or disapproved 
by the parent, to pay the children’s 
fees at a voluntary school, when the 
parents are too poor to pay such 
fees themselves. It relaxed the 
stringency of the rule against free 
education, it added somewhat to 
the burden on the rates, and in- 
creased thereby the possible aid 
which might be derived by volun- 
tary schools from the public purse. 
Though the principles involved were 
important, the practical application 
of them was very limited; and the 
object was to facilitate compulsory, 
unaccompanied by gratuitous, edu- 
cation. 

No rational being, looking at the 
words of this section, from the points 
of view which the interests of the 
children to be educated alone re- 
quire, could form the slightest idea 
of what a smouldering volcano lay 
beneath them. Accordingly it 
passed without comment. On the 
face of it, it is fair and equitable. 
But its operation is said to have 
proved singularly unjust and in- 
equitable—a proposition which we 
take leave to doubt. As years have 
rolled by, the discontent of an ex- 
treme faction has waxed loud and 


vigorous ; till secession and the con- 
sequent disruption of the party have 
been openly threatened, both in 


Parliament and the press. It is 
obvious that the successful applica- 
tion of the 25th clause is the only 
means by which the effective work- 
ing of the Act can be secured. It 
is almost in terms admitted by its 
uncompromising opponents that its 
repeal involves the reversal of the 
policy of the Act, and the adoption 
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of a plan which was deliberately re- 
jected three years ago, and is now 
infinitely more difficult of execu- 
tion. Whether the strife thus 
raised is the legitimate resource of 
politicians discontented with certain 
details of a measure which they pro- 
fessed to approve, or whether it has 
been ingeniously raised with a view 
to ulterior operations and larger 
schemes of political assault upon 
the institutions of the country, time 
will show; though existing circum- 
stances at least suggest the query. 

ty Let us look at this question of edu- 
cation as it bears upon the political 
situation of the hour, and upon the 
different parties in the State. For 
three centuries there had been no 
national effort for national educa- 
tion. In 1839 both parties in the 
State—Lord Melbourne and Sir 
Robert Peel concurring in the same 
policy—adopted a measure intended 
to stimulate and assist private en- 
terprise in supplying a want which 
had apparently baffled the wis- 
dom or the energy of Parliament. 


Then as now it was the religious diffi- 
culty which paralysed the State. 
Rival divines contended before the 
school door as to the quality of the 
instruction, and refused to let the 


children enter. The only practi- 
cable plan was, in the words of Sir 
Robert Peel, to leave the matter, tran- 
scendent and national as was its 
importance, to “the voluntary ex- 
ertions of the professors of different 
faiths, by permitting each to educate 
his children in the principles of 
that faith in which thgy were born.” 
Parliament accordingly adopted the 
plan of subsidising and controlling 
private enterprise, and abdicated 
the duty of providing a national 
system of education, for the simple 
reason that the religious difficulty 
was insoluble. 

Voluntary efforts were therefore 
appealed to and encouraged. As 
usual, the Church of England led 
the way, and with considerable 
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energy and zeal endeavoured to sup- 
ply the educational needs of the 
country. Its conduct was imitated 
and its efforts rivalled by other de- 
nominations, and the demand for 
Government assistance rapidly rose. 
For thirty years the system of an- 
nual grants continued, and accord- 
ing to a report of the Newcastle 
Commission, their amount had been 
increased from £30,000 to about 
£800,000. The relative efforts of 
the Church and of other denomina- 
tions are shown by the proportion 
in which they availed themselves 
of the Government assistance. It 
appears from a return in the Civil 
Service Estimates of 1869, that 
out of £10,000,000 distributed in 
the thirty preceding -years, about 
£7,000,000 had gone to the Church 
schools, and £3,000,000 to all other 
schools, Protestant and Catholic, in 
the country.*gThe distribution of 
funds was therefore in the propor- 
tion of seven to three as between 
the Church of England and its 
rivals ; and it was at least presumable 
that any increase of endowment 
would be shared in like proportions. 
We beg to draw attention to the 
circumstance that [these facts were 
known and commented on in 1870, 
and that nevertheless, the opponents 
of the measure,members of the League 
and Nonconformists alike, allowed 
the 25th clause (which is now so 
vehemently attacked on the ground 
that it results in further subsidising 
denominational schools) to pass, not 
merely without a division, but 
without a single word of comment, 
hostile or otherwise. 

The results, insignificant as they 
are, which have ensued from the 
working of that section, were obvious 
and inevitable; and it is charitable to 
suppose that the opponents of the 
Bill at the time overlooked the un- 
important consequences which they 
now affect to deplore, and waived 
the theoretical objections which 
they now so,strongly urge, feeling 
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that they were in the presence of 
a great national peril demanding a 
practical remedy; or else that they 
have deemed it politically con- 
venient to keep alive political agita- 
tion, by thrusting into greater prom- 
inence the theoretical objections 
which they were formerly willing to 
waive, The cry of religious inequal- 
ity is capable of being advantage- 
ously worked; and the destruction 
of the Irish Church, together with 
the attitude of parties in the Eng- 
lish Church, have suggested bold 
and determined attempts to connect 
the fortunes of national education 
with the policy of destroying the 
Church of England. Under any 
circumstances, as it seems to us, it is 
absurd to suppose that the clause 
was not fully considered by the 
opponents of the measure. Though 
its operation is limited, it was 
big with great principles, as has 
been for the last three years con- 
stantly demonstrated. It affected 
both consciences and pockets, the 
most sensitive subjects of all legis- 
lative action. Both parents and 
ratepayers are nearly touched in 
these tenderest of all feelings which 
conscience and pocket excite, to 
which their representatives are 
bound to pay the closest attention, 
Yet the Bill of 1870 was received 
with a chorus of compliments, alike 
by Mr. Dixon, the leader of the Bir- 
mingham League, and by Sir John 
Pakington, the Conservative Secre- 
tary of State. When it came to a 
second reading the members of the 
League and the Nonconformists had 
apparently come to the conclusion 
that greater concessions had been 
expected from them than had been 
demanded from the Conservatives, 
and that the Bill was likely to be 
carried over their heads with the aid 
of the Opposition. Accordingly 
they moved an amendment; but 
the battle - field which they se- 
lected was not that _ religious 
equality in point of funds was 


desecrated, or religious inequality 
preserved and extended; but that 
the School Boards were to be in- 
trusted with the power to decide, 
each in its own case, as to whether 
any or what religious instruction 
should be given in the Board 
Schools. They insisted that that 
should be decided, by Parliament. 
Their discontent has grown and their 
views have expanded enormously 
since then. Apparently they now 
demand that the voluntary schools 
with which the country is covered, 
which have sustained the burden of 
educating an entire generation, and 
are now firmly established, should 
steadily give way to Board Schools, 
with Board management, imparting 
an education which should be secu- 
lar, under unsectarian management, 
gratuitous, and compulsory. This 
programme has been authoritatively 
put forward by the “Irreconcil- 
ables,” as they call themselves; thai 
is, by a portion of the Liberal party, 
which refuses allegiance to its 
leaders unless their terms are 
granted. It involves a complete 
and summary reversai of the policy 
of 1870, and is avowedly by some 
members of the League connected 
with a demand for the disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the 
Church of England; a policy to 
which it is sought to commit the 
great body of the Nonconformists 
by persistently inveighing against 
the alleged religious inequality of 
the Education Act, and exaggerat- 
ing the manner in which, as it is 
said, the Church of England was 
unfairly aggrandised by means of its 
provisions, 

In order to estimate the full force 
of the patriotism and wisdom of 
the “TIrreconcilables,” whose aim 
is to fan the passions connected 
with the religious difficulty to a 
white heat, it is as well to bear in 
mind that they are dealing with 
feelings and temper which for three 
centuries rendered education impos- 
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sible, and which nine reformed Par- 
liaments were unable to cope with. 
Further than that, it is desirable to 
look at the results of the measure of 
1839, and the working of the Act of 
1870. Evenif Parliament had at the 
present moment a tabula rasa to deal 
with, and had to begin the work of 
education de novo, the plan of exag- 
gerating religious difficulties would 
not advance matters one atom; in 
fact, would be sure to paralyse the 
hands of the Executive. But now 
that an elaborate system has been 
constructed, and is in active opera- 
tion,—that an experienced educa- 
tional army is in possession of the 
field\—and that the country is gene- 
rally determined that its children 
shall have religious as well as se- 
cular instruction,—no man whose 
sectarian prejudices leave any 
room for educational zeal, or at 
all events no statesman with offi- 
cial responsibility, can refuse to 
modify his theoretical beliefs by 
reference to the circumstances and 
practical difficulties and require- 
ments of the country. But in 
1870, so far from having a tabula 
rasa to deal with, the result of 
thirty years of aided voluntary 
efforts was found to be that we 
had 1,500,000 children on_ the 
registers of the Government 
schools ; and about the same num- 
ber who either had no education 
or went to unaided schools. The 
country was covered with 20,000 
or 30,000 schools... The parents 
were paying in fees £420,000 in 
the year. 7000 parishes were 
founé to be well supplied with 
unaided schools; the schools of 
5000 parishes were aided. There 
had been added year by year 
980 new schools and 186,000 
new scholars. The educational 
grants had reached to nearly a 
million sterling per annum. Lord 
Robert Montagu (Mr. Disraeli’s 
Vice-President of the Council for 
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Education) agreed with Mr. Forster 
that “if in country parishes we 
drove out the clergy from the 
schools, it would be fatal to the 
education of the country,” and 
that there was “nothing real in 
the religious difficulty, because the 
children at the schools were too 
young to imbibe doctrines.” These 
thousands of schools were and 
are administered with all the 
energy of voluntary effort and 
religious conviction. Their mana- 
gers were and are able and ener- 
getic, combined religious instruc- 
tion with secular education, and 
had been encouraged to establish 
their schools by the policy of suc- 
cessive Governments for more than 
thirty years. We owe to their 
founders whatever of elementary 
education exists in the country ; 
we have encouraged these efforts, 
and entered into arrangements with 
them express and implied, on the 
faith of which voluntary efforts 
and sacrifices have been made. 
To abolish such schools, and 
dismiss the numerous trained of- 
ficials connected with them, in 
order to establish a purely secu- 
lar system, would be like dis- 
banding an army in face of an 
overwhelming enemy, in order to 
drill recruits to conduct a new 
compaign on a different principle. 
The present educational army is 
in possession of the field, and has 
had thirty years’ experience of it ; 
and it would be rash beyond 
bounds if, heedless of the ignor- 
ance which surrounds us, we should 
discourage their efforts, and organise 
a new system which would seriously 
diminish or prevent their co-opera- 
tion. 

Besides, if anything were wanted 
to exaggerate the unreasonableness 
of such a policy, the present oppo- 
nents of voluntary schools have 
actually themselves, in time past, 
aided and supported them. They 
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are thus debarred from saying that 
they denounce these schools on 
rinciple. Their only ground must 
e that, as a matter of compa- 
rative expediency, they prefer in- 
stitutions which are not in exist- 
ence, and in the way. of establish- 
ing which there are insuperable 
practical difficulties. We are re- 
minded in the ‘Contemporary 
Review’ that the Birmingham 
Education Society strove to secure 
the attendance at these schools of 
a large number of Birmingham 
children, pending such legislation 
as might ultimately be obtained. 
Mr. Dixon was president of that 
Society. The Society, we learn on the 
authority of the Rev. Wm. Dale, “ ap- 
pointed visitors who succeeded in in- 
ducing a large number of parents 
to send their children to school, 
and it paid the fees on behalf of 
several thousand parents who were 
unable to pay the fees themselves.” 
From the experience thus gained, 
they desired to obtain a law making 
attendance at school compulsory. 
The well-known League was estab- 
lished to effect this object, and to 
assert and propagate the principle 
“that every child has a right to be 
educated as well as to be fed, and 
that it is the duty of the State to 
protect this right.” The League 
then started a programme which 
was set at nought by the Act of 
1870, but which is, to judge from 
Mr. Chamberlain’s article in the 
“ Fortnightly,’ to be expanded into 
the Radical creed of the future. It 
sroposed that education should be 
free; that school fees should be 
universally abolished in public ele- 
mentary schools; and that none of 
such schools should be used to pro- 
pagate sectarian forms of religious 
faith,—three principles which in- 
volved :the abolition of the existing 
educational forces and institutions. 
To avoid proveking strong religious 
antagonism by proposing the estab- 
dishment of purely secular schools, 
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the members of the League originally 
agreed, for various reasons, to allow 
the Bible to be read without note 
or comment. They were not blind 
to the difficulty in their way oc- 
casioned by the large number of 
voluntary schools aided by public 
grants, with which the country was 
covered ; so they proposed to meet it 
by refusing any further grants in 
aid, and by annexing to the con- 
tinuance of the existing grant the 
condition contained in the con- 
science clause, and a further condi- 
tion, that arrangements should be 
made to receive children without 
fees. Their hope was, that in time 
all these voluntary schools might, 
with the consent of the managers, 
be placed under the control of School 
Boards. The new system was to 
be constructed on principles totally 
hostile to the old one; but, never- 
theless, the latter was to be grafted 
on the former, bound hand and foot 
in a position of subordination and de- 
pendence. Such a policy was grossly 
unjust to voluntary schools, their 
founders, supporters, and managers ; 
and it would seriously have aggra- 
vated the difficulties of the Board 
schools. It was, at all events, de- 
finite and direct, though liable to 
the imputation of being arbitrary 
and impracticable. The Conser- 
vative party, on the other hand, 
had a policy equally definite and 
direct. It objected to a univer- 
sal compulsory law as premature, 
and as calculated, if carried out re- 
gardless of place, time, and circum- 
stance, to arouse opposition and re- 
tard the progress of popular educa- 
tion; secondly, it objected to the 
means of religious instruction being 
limited to the reading of the Bible 
without note or comment; thirdly, 
it strongly objected to the abolition 
of the voluntary schools,—that is, 
to thrust aside and provoke the 
whole educational forces of the 
country, and did not share in the 
hope that those institutions might, 
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contrary to the known wishes of 
their supporters, eventually be con- 
verted into Board schools. 

Under these circumstances, and 
in presence of these rival views, the 
Education Act of 1870 was passed, 
for which Mr. Bright amongst others 
was responsible, but which he has 
recently denounced as “the worst 
great liberal measure passed since 
1832.” It did not carry out the 
views of the League. Its chief fea- 
ture was that it recognised the exis- 
tence of the voluntary schools which 
were in full operation all over the 
country, and instead of abolishing 
them, or superseding, or subordinat- 
ing them to a new system which 
should carry out the novel principles 
of the League, it decided to increase 
their efficiency. It was a more 
practicable, a cheaper, and more 
effective course to remedy their de- 
fects, than to replace them either 
suddenly or gradually by schools of 
a different character. Parliament 
further decided that the country 
was not ripe in all districts, and 
under all circumstances, for compul- 
sion; thirdly, that when religious 
instruction was provided in voiun- 
tary schools, it was unnecessary to 
supersede it by an unsectarian sys- 
tem; and fourthly, that free educa- 
tion would involve an enormous 
burden upon the ratepayers or the 
taxes, and was not free from the 
imputation of pauperising the reci- 
pients. 

School Boards, therefore, were 
established, but they were not to be 
universal; they were empowered, if 
they thought fit, but they-were not 
obliged, to introduce a compulsory 
system. They were allowed, nemine 
contradicente (and this is the provi- 
sion which is now under able man- 
agement made the ground of a “new 
departure” in the history of the 
Liberal party), when they thought it 
preferable, to grant assistance to the 
existing voluntary schools. They 
were not obliged to limit religious 
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instruction to the mere reading of 
the Bible without note or comment, 
but the Board of each district might 
settle the religious difficulty in its 
own way. Thus the voluntary 
schools were preserved; and they 
form the basis of the educational 
scheme, the Parliamentary grants 
to them being increased, and their 
position being strengthened by the 
further circumstance that the School 
Boards may pay fees for the chil- 
dren attending them out of the rates. 
Moreover, there was nothing to pre- 
vent new voluntary schools from 
obtaining new buildings and annual 
grants. The policy of the L 
which is dhe ws as one "efor 
rendering popular education more 
efficient, and universal compulsion 
equitable and inoffensive, by pro- 
viding for the gradual transfer of 
the management of schools from 
the clergy to the representatives of 
the ratepayers,” was in this way 
wholly rejected. It then became 
their duty to reconsider their 
policy in reference to the new 
system which had been established. 
Granted that it was practicable to 
uproot the educational institutions 
of 1869, and supersede the forces 
then in operation, it does not fol- 
low that it would be equally wise 
or practicable to do so now that 
the Act of 1870 has extended and 
strengthened them. But neverthe- 
less it appears that the League has 
decided, with the aid of many of 
the Nonconformists, to make the 
attempt. In making that attempt, 
their line of action is to parade 
their grievances under the new sys- 
tem; and in particular they bring 
into special prominence the famous 
25th clause, which they allowed 
to pass without question, but which 
it appears is big with the portent- 
ous question of religious equality 
and Nonconformist independence. y 
The list of grievances does not 
appear, however, to us very for- 
midable. They have lately been 
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brought to our notice by uncom- 
promising (we had almost said 
threatening) articles in the ‘ Fort- 
nightly’ and the ‘ Contemporary 
Review,’ and amount to this: First, 
by fixing the last day of 1870 as 
the date up to which applications 
for building grants to voluntary 
schools might be sent instead of 
stopping them at once, no less than 
3230 applications were made, of 
which 2852 were on behalf of 
Church of England schools. Fur- 
ther, the clergy have been stimu- 
lated to increased exertion in order 
to prevent the formation of School 
Boards, or the construction of Board 
schools in their districts. In other 
words, a healthy rivalry has sprung 
up between the voluntary system 
and the School Board system, under 
which the necessity for School 
Board action is minimised or pre- 
vented. Another grievance is with 
regard to the payment of fees. By 
paying, as they are allowed to do 
by the Act, the fees of children 


who attend the voluntary schools, 
the Boards can escape providing 


additional school accommodation 
when the number of children is not 
sufficient to render it absolutely 
necessary. On the other hand, 
when the Boards have _ erected 
schools, they can remit the fees of 
children attending them. If, how- 
ever, the parent desired that instead 
of having the fees remitted at the 
Board school, the child should have 
its fees paid at the voluntary school, 
and so gain the advantage of re- 
ligious instruction, the Boards (and 
this is another grievance) are urged 
by the Government to accede to it 
as a matter of justice. Members of 
the League retort that the Board 
ought not as a matter of justice to 
consider the conscience of the parent 
(for that may have been unduly in- 
ffuenced by some clergyman, priest, 
or Scripture reader), but that it 
ought, in choosing its alternative, to 
regard the comparative distance 
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of the schools from the child’s 
dwelling, or any other circum- 
stances which may render it ine- 
quitable to compel attendance at 
the Board school. The policy of 
the Act and the Government 
is rather to encourage the voluntary 
schools, and so to restrict the neces- 
sity for Board schools; and every 
act done in furtherance of that 
policy is a grievance to the League, 
who, notwithstanding all that has 
passed, refuse to accept that policy, 
and desire to extend the action of 
Board schools, so as eventually to 
absorb or abolish the voluntary 
schools. 

With these grievances filling the 
political atmosphere, it was an- 
nounced in the Queen’s Speech this 
year that a bill would be introduced 
in order to amend the working of 
the Elementary Education Act of 
1870. The hopes of the League 
rose high that some change of policy 
would be indicated in the direction 
of their views. We are told in the 
‘Contemporary Review’ that they 
hoped for a system of universal 
compulsion, and for the universal 
establishment of School Boards, 
which should be charged with the 
general superintendence of the edu- 
cational interests of their districts, 
including of course the management 
of the voluntary schools. But in- 
stead of that, the amending Act was 
confined to facilitating the operation 
of existing compulsory bye-laws, and 
to imposing on guardians the duty 
of seeing that the children of out- 
door paupers receive elementary in- 
struction; the fees for that purpose 
being paid, when necessary, out of 
the poor-rate, by which means the 
principle of compulsory education is 
applied to 200,000 children. Even 
here the League is dissatisfied that 
such children are not directed to be 
sent in all cases when the distance 
permits to the Board schools. 
The Act, however, again respects 
the conscience of the parent, which 
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the League regards as an unpar- 
donable concession to Conservative 
feeling. 

The Nonconformists, we are as- 
sured, have in large numbers adopt- 
ed the principles and policy of the 
League ; and in addition to the cry 
for free compulsory unsectarian edu- 
cation, they raise the further stan- 
dard of religious equality, a prin- 
ciple which they say is seriously 
and wantonly violated by the Go- 
vernment policy. Their case is that 
for two centuries they have been 
irreconcilably hostile to the Esta- 
blishment ; that that hostility springs 
from convictions which (in language 
used by Mr. Chamberlain about the 
new Radical programme) are like 
their life blood, and which the 
strength of their belief forbids them 
to make the subject of compromise ; 
that for two centuries they have 
been tolerated and protected in their 
worship; but that the State ‘ de- 
clares itself antagonistic to their 
characteristic theology, to their eccle- 
siastical polity, and to the mode in 
which they think it right to worship 
God.” It is true, they say, that 
the grants to voluntary schools are 
distributed with perfect fairness 
among all who choose to apply for 
them, alike to the Nonconformist 
as to the Anglican clergyman. But 
they say that in the matter of actual 
partaking of this free and impartial 
distribution, the Nonconformist is 
in the position of the fox who, 
though hospitably pressed to take 
his share, found that his dinner was 
served in a long-necked bottle, ex- 
tremely convenient to the stork his 
host, but quite inaccessible to him. 
The simile is absurdly inaccurate. 
The small share of the Noncon- 
formist compared with the Church 
of England is not alleged to arise 
from the Treasury being imacces- 
sible to him, but from the fact 
that the energy and vigour which 
he can contribute to the cause of 
education are not worth the encour- 
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agement of public.money. In other 
words, he does not contribute suffi- 
ciently to the support of his own 
voluntary schools to entitle him to 
the aid of Government; and if he 
relies exclusively on the schools 
which the Government provides, he 
must take them as he finds them. 
The dog in the manger is a more 
apposite fable than the fox and the 
stork. Nonconformists cannot teach 
religion themselves, and won’t allow 
others to do so. Whether from 
want of numbers, or of wealth, or 
of zeal, the schools of the 146 Non- 
conformist bodies, all put together, 
will not compare in point of num- 
bers with the schools supplied by 
the Church of England, and conse- 
quently they are not in a position 
to avail themselves so largely of the 
Government grants; further than 
that, their divisions tell against them 
in the race. All Churchmen in a 
parish can unite to erect and main- 
tain a school, and can use the school 
building for church purposes. The 
Nonconformists in the same parish, 
even if more numerous, which is 
rarely the case, may belong to 10 
different denominations. Suppose, 
they say, that Wesleyans, Baptists, 
and Unitarians united to build a 
school, the teaching must be purely 
secular, and the building could not 
be used for religious purposes. This 
may be their misfortune, but it is 
no fault of the Government or the 
Church; but it leads to the conclu- 
sion that it is the Nonconformists 
who will profit most by the Board 
schools wherever established. They 
argue from this, that Boards should 
be everywhere established ; that they 
sustain a grievance whenever they 
have to pay fees for a secular edu- 
cation at a Church of England 
school, a Board school not being 
required or erected in the district. 
That is to say, the hardship is this, 
that if they can establish a school, 
the Government will aid them; if 
they cannot do so, and it is not 
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worth while to build a Board school, 
they must go to a Church of Eng- 
land school, being exempt from 
attendance while religion is taught. 
The grievance is, not that their fees 
help to support the school where 
they are taught, for that would be 
a fair arrangement, but that in- 
directly those fees help to support 
the Church to which the school be- 
longs. This sounds almost like a 
caricature even of that sectarian 
intolerance and bitterness which for 
generations has rendered education 
impossible, 

t is said that the Church will 
receive 73 per cent out of the 
annual grant for elementary educa- 
tion, the other sects receiving 27 
per cent. How this ratio stands 
in proportion to population, it is 
not very easy to say. In the last 
census no information was given 
which would enable us to compare 
the relative numbers of those who 
belong to the Church and those who 
adhere to other creeds. It is esti- 
mated, from observing attendance 
at public worship on a particular 
Sunday, that in 1871, those who in 
England and Wales claimed mem- 
bership with the Church of England, 
stood to the rest of the community 
in the proportion of 13 to 11. On 
the other hand, Mr. Gladstone point- 
ed out in his speech on Mr. Miall’s 
motion, that in the absence of 
authentic means of judging what 
is the real numerical state of the 
Church of England, the Register 
of Marriages might be referred 
to as a useful corrective of the 
notion entertained by some, that 
the Church had but one-half of the 
population within its fold. Ac- 
cording to that register, 78 per cent 
of the population appear to belong 
to the Church of England; and 
even allowing a certain deduction 
from this as an excessive estimate, 
the 73 per cent of the annual grant 
in aid of education is not an unfair 
proportion, having regard to num- 


bers alone, without reference to their 
greater union and activity, which 
admittedly render the Church a 
more effective instrument for the 
purposes of education. It would 
be below the fair proportion, if we 
may assume that Dissenters who 
have no objection to be married at 
mature age in Church buildings are 
not extremely averse to their own 
poorer classes receiving elementary 
instruction between the ages of five 
and thirteen in Church schools. 

The result of this is that Dissenters 
contribute to the support of Church 
schools, and Churchmen return the 
compliment to the Nonconformist 
schools; the proportion in which 
they do so being fair, having 
regard to numbers, especially when 
those numbers are tested by sin- 
cerity of conviction, or considered 
in reference to organisation and 
educational capacity. If a principle 
of fair compensation and _propor- 
tion is not an equitable one, how 
is administration to go on? Must 
the money of taxpayers and rate- 
payers be ear-marked, and carried to 
a separate account, so that not a 
shilling contributed by a Dissenter 
shall find its way into a Church 
school, and not a shilling con- 
tributed by a Churchman find its 
way into a Dissenter’s school? It 
is hard to say to what length 
religious intolerance and absurdity 
will go. Accordingly, we find the 
Editor of the ‘Fortnightly’ de- 
nouncing the “slipshod” and 
“slovenly” argument that, ‘‘as the 
Dissenters have their religious in- 
struction paid for out of the taxes 
and rates of Churchmen, they can- 
not seriously complain of having 
to pay taxes and rates for Anglican 
instruction.” He triumphantly re- 
plies that wrong does not become 
right if you only complete the 
circle; and that to suffer in- 
justice in three-fourths of the 
schools, is not cured by retaliating 
in one-fourth. ‘The inflexible 
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nature of religious scruples is 
superior to the rule of three, If 
Dissenters contribute one-fourth to 
the rates and taxes, it is no satisfac- 
tion to them that. one-fourth of the 
produce is paid to them. The 
three-fourths contributed by the 
Churchmen, and paid to Church 
schools, are levied by State machi- 
nery. The result is to strengthen 
the stronger, and to give to him 
that hath, and the conscience of the 
Dissenter is violated. The receipt 
of his own one-fourth does not re- 
move his scruple. Apparently his 
objections are equally valid in the 
case of his own one-fourth as of the 
Church’s three-fourths. ‘‘ Wrong 
does not become right because you 
complete the circle.” It appears to 
us that this sort of reasoning ma 
amuse a pedant or a casuist, but it 
will not aid the work of national 
education, or any other political 
project whatever. Conscience is 
indeed a delicate thing, but a practi- 
cal statesman must consider pockets 
as well as consciences, and shape his 
course accordingly. We learn that 
the consciences of Nonconformist 
ratepayers are pricked with an in- 
finitesimal puncture; and the cries 
which they have made are calcu- 
lated to pierce the ear and rend the 
heart. But if Parliament had chosen 
to adopt their view, and had ordained 
free and compulsory education, not 
only would opposition have been al- 
most everywhere aroused, but the 
rent made in the pocket of the tax- 
payer would have excited the strong- 
est dissatisfaction. 

Then comes the further question 
of the pocket and conscience of the 
parent. One is a question of right, 
and the other of liability; and it 
would be reasonable to expect that if 
the parent accepts education for his 
children as a present from the State, 
he should not “look a gift horse in 
the mouth” and question its quality. 
On the other hand, if he pays for it 
himself, he may fairly claim to be 
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consulted as to the bargain made. 
The League, however, take the 
double and inconsistent position, 
that he is entitled to free schools, 
because, as Mr. Chamberlain says, 
“education is demanded as much 
in the interest of the nation as of 
the children, and will bring more 
direct advantage to the community 
than to the parents themselves ;” 
and also that he is entitled to un- 
sectarian education, because his con- 
science ought not to be forced: 
that is, he should have an over- 
ruling voice with regard toa matter 
which he does not pay for, and in 
reference to which he has quite a 
subordinate interest. Those radi- 
cal politicians who denounce free 
education as a means of pauperising 
the country, and at the same time 
defend the rights of the parent as 
to the quality of the instruction, 
occupy a much more reasonable 
ground, Parliament had to disre- 
gard the views of both sections of 
the malcontents ; and while assert- 
ing that the education of the child 
is a duty of the parent rather than 
of the State, allows School Boards 
the power to remit fees, to pay fees, 
and to grant free education with 
the consent of the Department. 

And with regard to the consciences 
of parents and the extent of religious 
instruction given to children be 
tween the ages of 5 and 13, what 
does it amount to? The members 
of the League tell us that it amounts 
to a gigantic evil ; and weare told in 
the ‘Fortnightly,’ with scmewhat 
vague rhetoric, * that the Church is 
a great political engine for repress- 
ing the freest intellectual life and 
thought,” and that “it stands for a 
decaying order of ideas, representing 
the forces of social and intellectual 
reaction.” Bearing in mind the age 
and intelligence of the children who 
will be collected in schools whence 
repression or reaction of thought 
must at all hazards be banished, it 
is a relief to turn to the statement 
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of Mr. Mundella (the member for 
Sheffield), in the debates of 1870. 
He says, “* he had never regarded the 
religious difficulty as being of any 
considerable magnitude, because he 
believed that the people of this coun- 
try generally desired that their chil- 
dren should receive religious teach- 
ing; and in support of that proposi- 
tion he might state that a very able 
man belonging to the working classes 
had told him that the religious dif- 
ficulty had been made for, and not 
by, the working classes. Three mil- 
lion children belonging to the work- 
ing classes were in attendance at 
Sunday-schools. The Government 
had called into existence 20,000 or 
30,000 schools, and no statesman 
could diminish their utility or sweep 
them away.” And again, Sir Roun- 
dell Palmer: “I am at a loss to 
see how it is possible for poor chil- 
dren of 12 or 14 years of age to 
be injured by any knowledge of 
religion they may imbibe at school. 
They may learn much of practi- 
cal religion, though perhaps not 
much dogmatical divinity. The 
children cannot be made contro- 
versial divines.” Well might Mr. 
Lowe exclaim in his own concilia- 
tory way with regard to this reli- 
gious difficulty, “tthe debate re- 
minds me of a fine herd of cattle in 
a large meadow deserting the grass 
which is abundant about them and 
delighting themselves by fighting 
over a bed of nettles.” 

The Editor of the ‘ Fortnightly,’ 
however, and those who think with 
him, enjoy the bed of nettles. They 
say that “the association between 
the parsonage and the school-house” 
is hostile to efficiency; and they 
liken the battle against “clerical 
control of the national schools” to 
Prince Bismarck’s battle against Ul- 
tramontanes and Jesuits. But the 
Editor has fallen into most extra- 
ordinary inconsistencies, which ap- 
pear to us to betray that political 
passion has warped his sounder 


judgment—a result which is much 
to be deprecated, especially upon the 
important subject of national educa- 
tion. When the schools themselves 
are denounced, every effort is made 
to exhibit them as sectarian in 
principle and practice, and every 
shilling given to aid their secular 
instruction is a shilling given to 
the sects to which they belong. 
On the other hand, when the effect 
of the conscience clause is being 
considered, and the conduct of the 
clergy with regard to accepting 
and acting upon it is the subject 
of invective, then the schools are 
represented as secular in principle 
and practice. ‘“ Religious instruc- 
tion is now given up. Payments 
from the public funds are in theory 
strictly confined to proficiency in 
secular knowledge.” The principle 
is “‘that secular instruction is the 
only part of education for which 
the State pays, or with which it 
is in any way concerned; and that 
secular instruction is capable of 
being imparted, and must be im- 
parted, in all such schools without 
any admixture of religious instruc- 
tion.”” Further, instruction in such 
schools, except for a certain fixed 
time, is “‘as purely secular, irreli- 
gious and godless, as in any school 
in the land.” In short, the whole 
question is shifted from one which 
lets in the stock invective about the 
Church, to one concerning the effec- 
tiveness of the conscience clause, 
which no attempt has yet been made 
to impeach, other than by vague 
argument and unsupported asser- 
tion. 

Then again, upon the subject of 
religious instruction, its efficacy, ac- 
cording to the Editor, is portentous 
when he is denouncing the aug- 
mented influence of the clergy, but a 
mockery and a thing of nought when 
he is deriding the general demand for 
it throughout the country. In the 
one case he inveighs against intrust- 
ing important social functions to men 
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“ markedly in hostility to all the 
progressive tendencies of the time,” 
and “who must be excused from 
coming to other than the prescribed 
conclusions,” and “ who are forever 
warning the world against science.” 
Invective of this sort bettays the 
Editor’s doubtful relations to his 
spiritual advisers ; but what has it to 
do with children of the lowest classes 
aged five to thirteen ? On the other 
hand, when the cry of religious in- 
struction is to be represented as 
spurious, the thing is described as 
of a very negative character, a battle 
against the evil consequences of 
which would hardly task the energy 
of a Bismarck. ‘‘ The children no 
more learn religion than anything 
else. The result of the secular 
teaching is unworthy and despica- 
ble beyond all estimation, and the 


results of their religious teaching are 


more unworthy and despicable still. 
The fear of the proselytising effect 
of the religious hour is a secondary 
thing, and there is a fine contemp- 
tuousness in the indifference among 


Dissenting parents about withdraw- 


ing their children from it.” Ob- 
viously the Editor in this passage 
agrees with Mr. Mundella and Sir 
R. Palmer that the children are not 
turned into controversial divines, 
and that the great object before us 
is to impart instruction wherever we 
can find zeal and energy for that 
purpose, and not quarrel about its 
quality. ‘* Yet,” says the Editor, 
“itis for this poor ragged tatter and 
pretence of serious religious instruc- 
tion, this scanty covering of spiritual 
nakedness, with a few catechismal 
thrums, that the parent’s consci- 
ence is said to yearn with a yearn- 
ing that will not be gainsaid.” 
And we may add that it is for the 
same thing that the Secularists and 
Nonconformists would plunge the 
whole subject of national education 
into inextricable confusion, and re- 
tard its spread for a whole genera- 
tion. It must be clear to every one 
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that these “ catechismal thrums,” 
which form the whole subject, as 
far as the children are concerned, 
are not the real question at issue 
between political parties. In the 
marvellous handling of this subject 
by advanced politicians, ‘‘ catechis- 
mal thrums” are expanded into 
great principles and “ burning” 
questions. 

It is impossible, as it seems to us, 
for any impartial observer to study 
this great educational controversy 
without seeing that there is an 
enormous preponderance of testi- 
mony that, so far as regards the 
interests of the children, which 
ought to be the main point at issue, a 
sound policy has been adopted, and 
success is being achieved. The griev- 
ances of which the country hears so 
much are foreign and extraneous to 
the real matter at issue. The jeal- 
ousy of rival sects is aroused, but 
not nearly so much as respects the re- 
ligious training of young children, 
as with regard to their own relative 
strength, wealth, and future influence. 
If a man of ordinary common-sense 
were intrusted with the duty of ap- 
pointing a school manager to teach 
the children of the lower classes 
of tender years, the natural thing 
to do would be to inquire, first, 
whether he was an honest man ; and, 
second, whether he was capable of 
imparting elementary instruction. 
To say that he should be thoroughly 
unsectarian—that is, shall be desti- 
tute of religious opinions and prin- 
ciples—would be to exclude from the 
field all, or nearly all, of those most 
competent and zealous for the task. 
But the reader of those articles to 
which we have referred would infer 
that no man would be fit for the 
task unless he was in the vanguard 
of thought, with his mind perfectly 
open to the newest lights of science 
and the last ideas upon speculative 
matters, sacred and profane ; or, on 
the other hand, unless his ancestors 
had been persecuted or tolerated for 
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two centuries whilst professing cer- 
tain religious tenets opposed to those 
of the Church of England. 
Obviously the question at issue 
is the relative strength of religious 
parties ; in other words, what will 
be the probable result of the coali- 
tion between the Birmingham 
League and the Nonconformist 
body, nominally to secure secular 
education, in reality to demand “a 
free Church in a free State "— 
free land, free schools, and free 
labour. Many circumstances point 
to the first issue being tried speedily. 
Unless Mr. Gladstone contemplates 
submitting to the country some 
startling fiscal changes or some other 
policy of his own, he may find that 
he will have no more to do with 
framing the issue of 1874 than Mr. 
Disraeli had in shaping that of 
1868. He has emphatically stated 
only this session that if you sepa- 
rate the Church from the State 
you take the life from it, and leave 
only a torn and lacerated mass be- 
hind. But, on the other hand, he 
levelled the Irish Church ; and 
lately through his son he has repre- 
sented the question of destroying 
the English Church as merely one 
of time—one belonging to a new 
era, while he is the leader of'the 
era which is about to close. It will 
not do to calculate upon Mr. Glad- 
stone’s power to restrain his fol- 
lowers ; he has always been dragged 
at their rear, his head locking over 
his shoulder, only to come in at the 
critical moment as the enthusiastic 
exponent of a policy which he has 
reluctantly adopted. But there ar2 
other matters to be attended to. 
There is the discontent of the Non- 
conformists at the increased hold of 
education, and increased national 
support obtained by the clergy under 
the Act of 1870. There is the in- 
creasing irritation at the attitude 
of some of our Church divines, 
at “ prelatical insolence” and “ so- 
cial persecution.” The language 
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held by the late Bishop of Win- 
chester (promoted by a Liberal 
Prime Minister) about the immo- 
rality of rural districts being pro- 
duced by beer, dissent, and over- 
crowded cottages ; the language used 
to Dissenters in some of the debates 
in Convocation, and the recent 
tightening of formularies and spread 
of * sensuous services,”—have done 
much to arouse opposition. Then 
within the Church there have been 
ardent religious disputes, both about 
ritual and creeds, and liberty of 
thought and speech. There was the 
language of the Earl of Shaftesbury 
at Exeter Hall, when he denounced 
the confessional and the petition of 
the 483 priests in favour of trained 
confessors. There has been the 
language of Dr. Pusey and Canon 
Liddon in reference to the Athana- 
sian Creed. And, lastly, there has 
been the Irish Church Act of 1869 
—a precedent which has fired the 
energies of youthful Radicals. 

Under these circumstances this 
rent in the great Liberty party re- 
quires watchful attention. Itseems 
to be a law of its existence, which 
ought to disqualify it in the national 
mind for permanent or continuous 
guidance of the destinies of the 
country, that its policy is never pre- 
scribed by its leaders, but is gen- 
erally adopted by them in conse- 
quence of a compromise or a sur- 
render. And no sooner is one 
programme so obtained, exhausted, 
than a new one is demanded. The 
greatest leader whom they have ever 
had has almost worn himself out 
with the labours of an Irish Church 
Act, an Irish Land Act, an Irish 
University Bill, and an Elementary 
Education Act. But not a moment’s 
rest is allowed him. Hardly is the 
session over before he is told by the 
League, in excited language, that he 
must raise a new standard, or else 
‘“make way for bolder or more 
active men ;” that “ on all the great 
questions of the day he is inarticu- 
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late and indefinite ;” that on sub- 
jects of the deepest importance “ he 
has as little to tell as Canning’s 
needy knife-grinder.” One section 
of the Liberals, it is stated in the 
same article (‘The Fortnightly’), 
is content ‘‘to stand still, or even, 
as in the case of education, to go 
back ; and the other is anxious and 
determined to push on with accele- 
rated speed.” If one section ‘‘can- 
not be brought to recognise the 
unreasonableness of their fears, at 
least it may be possible to convince 
them of the futility of their opposi- 
tion.” 

This is the temper and language 
used by that section of the party to 
which its leaders are accustomed 
to succumb. It remains to be seen 
whether the remaining sections will 
do its bidding, or whether a house- 
holder Parliament does not necessi- 
tate the reconstruction of parties 
on a more intelligible and sincerer 
basis. The Reform Act of 1867 
has appealed to the heart of the 
nation; and small compromises be- 
tween reluctant leaders and discon- 
tented followers can never be 
palmed off upon the new constitu- 
encies as a substitute for great prin- 
ciples and a decisive policy. The 
Tory party need not fear the issue. 
The position of the Liberals in the 
face of such a tribunal may be esti- 
mated by its fate and its course in re- 
ference to this question of education: 
It was a great constructive effort, 
the only one which the party has 
made for years. But, though at the 
zenith of its power and reputation, it 
was obliged to borrow, for the purpose, 
Conservative principles and Conser- 
vative support. To have attempted 
to carry out the principles of the 
League would have been to have 
wrecked the Government, the party, 
and the question. Liberty and re- 
ligion are the master-passions of the 
English race, and the League con- 
tradicted both. The passions aroused 
in this controversy have apparently 


been kindled in skirmishes over the 
25th clause, but in reality draw 
their strength and heat from the 
main issue which is really present 
to the minds of the combatants— 
viz., whether or not religion shall 
be divorced from the State, from 
one end of it to the other, even in 
its dealings with the instruction of 
little children. It is well that this 
issue should be recognised, and that 
its determination should not follow 
at random from the unconscious 
mancuvres which are to save a 
Cabinet or unite a party. 

The Tory party is not the party 
of reaction, of repression, and of 
exclusion. Such narrow’ views 
are opposed to its genius and his- 
tory. It carried the Act of 1867, 
and can defend the privileges 
of the Commons of England; it 
has contributed to civil and reli- 
gious liberty, and can defend the 
connection between Church and 
State; it has enfranchised, protect- 
ed, and is educating the labouring 
classes, and can resist the arbitrary 
enforcement of godless instruction. 
Mr. Disraeli has been attacked for 
not defining a policy. He has ex- 
plained that to define a departmen- 
tal course of conduct requires access 
to departmental information ; or, as 
Sir Robert Peel expressed it before 
1841, “If you want my prescrip- 
tion, wait till I atm regularly called 
in: is it equitable that one man 
should prescribe and another take 
the fee?” But every one knows 
that, as was remarked at the Ren- 
frewshire election, there is little 
difference in point of policy and 
principle between a Conservative 
and what Lord Hartington once 
described as an “ educated” Liberal. 
The essential difference between the 
two parties is, that while the one is 
from the law of its existence moved 
by its tail, governed by class inte- 
rests and irresponsible followers, 
and coerced by agitation, the other 
aspires to govern from above, and 
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not from below, to weld together 
a national party composed of all 
classes, and therefore animated by 
justice towards all. There are signs 
that the violence of recent legisla- 
tion, the violence of the League, 
and the violence of the extreme par- 
tisans, both secular and religious, 
are stimulating and aiding the for- 
mation of a political confederacy 
which may solve, in a constitutional 
spirit, the great questions which 
must soon be uppermost. 

Such a party may be denounced 
beforehand as one of reaction, but it 
cannot show less of constructive 
talent and aptitude than its prede- 
cessor, and may revive the traditions 
which have rendered the Tory party 
famous, and sustained it during 
forty years of opposition. Reaction, 
at all events, can never be a prin- 
ciple of politics, or other than the 
taunt of faction. History does not 
repeat itself or retrace its steps; be 
it for weal or woe, a measure once 
passed, a policy once adopted, its 
consequences must be met. There 
is no reasonable ground for imput- 
ing to the Tory party an inability 
to lead public opinion in a career of 
progressive improvement based upon 
sound principles. On all the ques- 
tions which affect industry, liberty, 
and religion, the three dominant 
characteristics of, Englishmen, it is 
at one with thé nation. On all 
such questions the Liberal party is 
perpetually divided, until, on the eve 
of some general election, its respon- 
sible leaders arrange the terms of 
their surrender to some ‘one or more 
of the “irreconcilable” leagues, 
which derive from paid agitation 
and electoral management a noisy 
and pretentious existence. There 
are at the present time numerous 
associations of this sort all display- 
ing the same impracticable temper, 
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each disposed to make its own 
particular crotchet the test question 
with candidates at an election. A 
conglomeration of discordant sects 
does not commend itself as a fitting 
political organisation for the guid- 
ance of a great nation. And when 
at its head is placed first the mas- 
terly inactivity of a statesman 
who drew his inspiration from 
the school of Perceval and Eldon, 
and then the impulsive energy of 
a timely but tardy convert whose 
mind is saturated with the narrow- 
est ecclesiasticism, a confederacy 
so led and so formed must inevi- 
tably, though unwittingly, follow 
the men whose aims are most defin- 
ite, and whose enthusiasm is least 
impeded by the habit of weighing 
their conclusions. That in the 
next few years parties must be re- 
constructed seems probable from 
the growing inclination to raise 
broad and decisive issues ;—issues 
which do not admit of temporary 
compromises. The Radicals of the 
type of Mr. Mill were of a different 
order from those of Mr. Cobden and 
Mr. Bright, and they in turn are 
being supplanted by a bolder and 
more grasping faction. These are 
the men who dictate the national 
policy, while oligarchic Whigs and 
educated Liberals fill the Cabinet, 
and the mass of the party repeat 
their shallow commonplaces with 
irritating self-complacency, uncon- 
scious of their yoke. Until, in 
presence of the great reformed con- 
stituencies, a party is formed, liberal 
and enlightened, and national in its 
principles, but conservative in its 
organisation and ultimate aims, we 
must expect that public questions 
will drift to their solution at the 
hands of the least experienced and 
the least responsible class of public 
men, 





